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THE  FEDERAL  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 


TUESDAY,   SEPTEMBER  22,    1970 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

SUBC0M3IITTEE    ON    EcONOMY    IN    Go\T:RNMENT 

OF  THE  Joint  Economic  Committee, 

Washington.  D.C. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Government  met,  pursuant  to 
notice,  at  10  :05  a.m.,  in  room  S-i07,  the  Capitol  Building,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Proxmire  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Proxmire;  and  Representatives  Conable  and 
Brown, 

Also  present:  John  R.  Stark,  executive  director;  Courtenay  M. 
Slater,  economist. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning,  we  are  beginning  an  examination  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Nation's  criminal  justice  system.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  in  Government  has,  of  course,  a  strong  and  continuing  in- 
terest in  the  efficiency  of  all  major  Federal  programs.  I  use  the  term 
"efficiency"  in  its  broadest  sense  to  refer  to  the  allocation  of  available 
resources  among  various  components  of  a  program  so  as  to  produce 
the  most  effective  overall  result. 

Our  examinations  of  other  Federal  programs  have  often  revealed 
examples  of  gross  misallocation  of  resources.  In  some  cases  these  mis- 
allocations  arise  from  legislative  restrictions  on  the  use  of  funds. 
Other  misallocations  arise  simply  from  our  faDure  to  take  a  compre- 
hensive look  at  a  program  and  to  ask  systematic  questions  concerning 
the  most  effective  way  to  achieve  stated  objectives.  Our  recent  study 
of  Federal  transportation  expenditures,  for  example,  uncovered  both 
of  these  problems.  We  found  that,  despite  the  establishment  of  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  objective  of  comparing  the  effective- 
ness of  different  types  of  transportation  for  meeting  a  given  trans- 
portation need  remains  far  from  realization.  We  also  found  that  leg- 
islative constraints,  such  as  the  highway  trust  fund,  impose  serious 
barriere  to  an  effective  allocation  of  transportation  funds. 

In  1968  Congress  passed  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act.  This  act  established  within  the  Department  of  Justice  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  and  it  required  each 
State,  as  a  prerequisite  of  Federal  assistance,  to  establish  a  criminal 
justice  planning  agency  and  to  draw  up  a  comprehensive  State  crimi- 
nal justice  plan.  The  basic  objectives  of  the  new  criminal  justice  pro- 
grams are  clear  enough.  There  are  few  things  which  the  people  of  this 
country  desire  more  earnestly  than  they  do  the  reduction  of  crime  and 
the  restoration  of  a  society  m  which  citizens  can  live  without  fear  of 
sudden  violence.  It  is  also  clear  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  that 

(1) 


all  the  elements  of  the  criminal  justice  system — police,  courts,  and  cor- 
rectional institutions — ^be  eliectively  utilized  and  coordinated  as  inter- 
related parts  of  a  comprehensive  program  to  reduce  crime. 

Federal  expenditures  on  programs  for  the  reduction  of  crime  have 
been  increasing  rapidly.  Outlays  in  fiscal  1970  were  close  to  50  percent 
higher  than  in  the  previous  year.  Further  large  increases  are  antici- 
pated this  year  and  in  1972.  Only  if  these  increased  outlay_s  are  wisely 
utilized  will  we  succeed  through  these  programs  in  achieving  a  major 
reduction  in  serious  crime. 

In  order  to  utilize  our  resources  effectively,  we  need  much  more 
complete  information  concerning  the  incidence  of  crime  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  different  approaches  to  law  enforcement  and  crime  control. 

The  whole  science  of  criminal  justice  planning  is  in  its  infancy — if, 
indeed,  it  exists  yet  at  all.  We  have  no  really  reliable  data  on  the  inci- 
dence of  crime,  much  less  on  the  more  complicated  question  of  what 
measures  work  most  effectively  to  reduce  crime.  One  mandate  given 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  was  to  improve  our 
statistical  knowledge.  We  intend  to  inquire  at  these  hearings  what 
progress  has  been  made  to  date  in  this  area,  and  what  efforts  are 
planned  for  the  future. 

We  intend  to  inquire  also  how  the  system  of  comprehensive  State 
planning  is  working.  To  enact  a  law  requiring  comprehensive  plan- 
ning is  clearly  not  enough.  We  must  also  take  steps  to  insure  that 
appropriately  trained  personnel  are  available  to  undertake  the  plan- 
ning. What,  if  anything,  is  being  done  to  train  people  to  plan  effective 
criminal  justice  programs? 

A  distressingly  large  proportion  of  crime  is  committed  by  young 
people  between  15  and  25.  Yet,  where  are  our  Federal  programs  for 
youth  development  and  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency?  In 
1968  Congress  enacted  not  only  the  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  but  also  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act. 
Do  the  programs  established  under  this  act  show  any  promise  of  ful- 
filling their  potential?  Can  we  expect  to  make  law-abiding  citizens  of 
our  young  in  a  society  where  unemployment  among  young  people  16 
to  21  years  of  age  has  been  allowed  to  reach  16  percent  ? 

Finally,  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions  which  need  to  be  ex- 
amined with  respect  to  our  criminal  justice  system.  The  list  of  un- 
answered, indeed,  almost  completely  unexamined,  questions  relating  to 
criminal  justice  is  disturbingly  long.  For  so  much  ignorance  to  exist  in 
an  area  of  such  major  social  concern  seems  shocking.  It  is  time  to  begin 
asking  and  finding  answers  for  the  right  questions. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Senator  Alan  Bible,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business.  The  work  that  the 
Small  Business  Committee  has  done  in  measuring  the  impact  of  crime 
on  small  business  and  in  identifying  measures  which  could  be  taken  to 
reduce  such  crime  stands  as  a  model  for  the  kind  of  work  which  so  badly 
needs  to  be  undertaken  with  respect  to  the  criminal  justice  system  as  a 
whole.  We  are  most  fortunate  to  have  Senator  Bible  with  us  this  morn- 
ing to  describe  the  work  of  his  committee. 

Our  other  witnesses  this  morning  are  Mr.  Sheldon  Krantz,  who  is  a 
professor  at  Boston  University  Law  School  and  who  was  formerly 
executive  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Governor's  Committee  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  and  Mr.  Paul 


Nejelski,  assistant  director  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Research  Center 
of  Hnrwarcl  Law  School.  Mr.  Nejelski  formerly  was  head  of  the  Center 
for  Law  and  Justice  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion at  the  Department  of  Justice.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  un- 
usually well  qualihed  to  evaluate  the  criminal  justice  system,  and 
particularly  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.  We  are 
grateful  for  their  willingness  to  appear  this  morning  and  look  forward 
to  hearing  their  testimony. 

Senator  Bible,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you.  You  are  an  old  friend 
and  an  extraordinarily  able  Senator. 

Representative  Coxable.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  at  the 
outset  here  ? 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Yes. 

Representative  Conable.  I  quite  agree  with  the  thrust  of  your  re- 
marks. It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  has  an  oversight  responsibility 
which  all  too  frequently  has  been  neglected  and  that  this  is  one  aspect 
of  our  legislative  obligation  that  we  need  to  pay  greater  attention  to. 
This  committee  can  make  a  crucial  contribution  in  this  fiuiction.  The 
question  I  have  is  why  we  have  not  called  the  Justice  Department. 
It  may  be  that  you  have  in^dted  them  and  they  have  asked  to  be 
postponed. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  That  is  exactly  right.  We  asked  the  Justice 
Department.  I  talked  to  Attorney  General  Mitchell  personally  and  di- 
rectly late  last  week  and  he  said  he  wanted  very  much  to  come  up,  but 
he  had  a  full  schedule ;  he  would  get  back  to  us  and  let  us  know  when 
he  can  come.  Unfortunately,  he  cannot  come  this  week,  so  we  will  have 
him  later. 

Representative  Coxable.  Will  we  have  him  before  the  Congress 
adjourns? 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  think  so.  We  did  not  get  an  absolute  commit- 
ment out  of  him.  If  we  cannot  get  the  Attorney  Greneral,  we  will  try 
hard  to  get  one  of  the  top  people  in  the  Justice  Department  to  appear 
in  his  behalf. 

Representative  Cox'able.  We  are  dealing  with  a  new  program  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  is  in  the  process  of  implementation  at  this  point. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  aAvfully  important,  if  we  are  going  to  have  effective 
oversight,  that  we  talk  not  just  with  people  from  colleges,  who  may 
have  theoretical  views  of  what  we  should  be  doing  with  a  program 
already  in  the  process  of  implementation. 

Chainnan  Proxmire.  You  mean  not  only  with  people  from  colleges. 
Representative  Coxable.  Not  only  with  people  from  colleges. 
ChaiiTnan  Proxmire.  These  peo2:)le  have  a  great  deal  to  contribute, 
as  I  am  sure  you  w411  agree. 

Representative  Cox^able.  I  certainly  do,  particularly  in  the  formu- 
lation of  programs.  But  our  function  at  this  point,  as  I  see  it,  is  pri- 
marily one  of  oversight.  We  ought  to  know  what  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  doing,  what  its  plans  are  in  the  field  of  implementation,  and 
where  we  are  headed  in  this  program. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  told  the  Attorney  General  that  his  testi- 
mony and  that  of  his  Department  would  be  of  crucial  importance  to 
us.  We  wanted  to  build  our  hearings  around  them.  He  understood  it 
but  we  had  scheduled  these  hearings  some  time  ago.  But  I  do  think 
it  is  important  to  get  this  kind  of  expert  testimony  as  a  background 
so  as  better  to  evaluate  the  Justice  Department's  testimony. 


Representative  Conable.  I  would  not  want  anything  I  say  to  be  con- 
strued as  critical  of  the  people  who  are  coming  before  this  committee 
to  testify.  I  do  not  consider  Senator  Bible  merely  a  theoretician. 

Senator  Bible.  I  have  been  called  worse  than  that. 

Representative  Conable.  But  I  want  to  be  sure  the  other  element 
is  present,  and  that  is  the  element  that  knows  about  the  actual  im- 
plementation of  the  program,  before  our  hearings  are  allowed  to 
sputter  out. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  am  sure  our  hearings  will  not  sputter  out. 
They  will  end  in  a  blaze  of  smashing  glory  and  we  will  reach  the 
peak  of  our  performance  breaking  the  tape. 

Representative  Conable.  I  have  found  that  your  hearings  usually 
end  with,  a  bang  and  not  with  a  whimper. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Thank  you,  T.  S.  Eliot. 

Go  right  ahead.  Senator  Bible. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ALAN  BIBLE,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  NEVADA 

Senator  Bible.  Chairman  Proxmire,  Congressman  Conable,  I  am 
happy  to  be  here  this  morning.  I  am  responding  directly  to  an  invita- 
tion directed  to  me  on  September  10  and  received  on  September  14, 
suggesting  that  your  committee  would  be  interested  in  learning  about 
the  estimates  of  the  cost  of  crime  to  small  businessmen,  and  our  sug- 
gestions for  more  effective  policies  to  control  crime  and  reduce  these 
costs.  I  am  delighted  to  contribute  whatever  I  may  be  able  to  in  line 
with  the  request  from  your  distinguished  chairman.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee  of  the  Senate,  I  have,  over  the  past 
2  years,  held  a  series  of  hearings  on  this  problem  and  its  impact  on 
the  country's  5  million  small  businessmen,  an  impact  that  costs  busi- 
ness generally,  as  best  it  can  be  estimated,  some  $5  billion  per  year. 

Our  committee  initially  centered  its  interests  on  an  exhaustive  crime 
study  completed  by  the  Small  Business  Administration  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Small  Business  Protection  Act  of  1967.  We  were  more 
concerned  with  seeking  to  develop  preventive  solutions  about  how  busi- 
nessmen could  help  out  in  their  crime  crisis  rather  than  the  sociological 
or  psychological  factors.  We  have  taken  the  approach  that  crime 
against  property  represents  preventable  economic  injury  to  the  business 
community. 

This  SBA  survey  represented  the  first  time  that  any  national  data 
were  gathered  to  describe  in  hard  numbers  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  that  confronts  society.  As  I  stated,  at  hearings  before  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  which  I  chaired,  approximately  a  year 
ago: 

This  report  makes  it  plain  that  thievery  and  vandalism  have  reached  such 
proportions  that  survival  of  the  small  businessman  in  high-crime  areas  ha.s 
reached  the  crisis  point.  ...  It  shows  graphically  the  deep  impact  crime  is 
having  on  the  small  businessman,  whose  losses  are  proportionately  35  times 
greater  than  those  sustained  by  big  l)usiness. 


Our  hearings  initially  touched  on  SBA's  recommendations  for  such 
measures  as  improving  protective  hardware  and  architectural  design, 
developing  improved  and  more  rapid  police  communications  teclinol- 
ogy,  revamping  of  the  insurance  structure  to  equalize  costs  of  protec- 
tion, establishing  better  managerial  practices,  and  providing  for  Fed- 
eral coordination  and  support  of  a  research  and  development  program 
designed  to  improve  prevention  and  apprehension. 

That  report,  offering  a  shocking  profile  of  lawlessness  in  America, 
surveys  managerial  measures  which  businessmen  may  take  to  help 
protect  themselves.  It  suggests  building  security  code  procedures  and 
architectural  steps  as  protective  measures. 

This  report  declares  that  burglary  losses  cost  the  businessman  $958 
million  annually,  with  the  small  businessman  suffering  71  percent  of 
the  losses.  Shoplifting,  costing  $504  million  annually,  with  the  small 
businessman  taking  77  percent  of  the  loss.  Vandalism,  costing  $813 
million  annually,  with  the  small  businessman  taking  58  percent.  Em- 
ployee theft,  costing  $381  million  annually,  with  the  small  businessman 
taking  60  percent.  Bad  checks,  costing  $316  million  annually,  found 
as  its  target  the  small  businessman,  taking  77  percent.  Robbery,  costing 
$77  million  annually,  with  the  small  businessman  taking  68  percent. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Could  I  interrupt  at  that  point.  Senator  Bible, 
to  ask,  to  put  this  in  perspective,  what  proportion  of  the  total  sales 
does  small  businesses  constitute? 

Senator  Bible.  I  cannot  give  you  that  figure  right  off  the  top  of  my 
head,  but  I  can  certainly  supply  it  for  the  record. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Or  any  other  measure  w^hich  would  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  proportion  of  assets,  proportion  of  employees,  proportion 
of  sales,  any  figure  that  would  let  us  know. 

Since  small  business,  for  example,  suffers  77  percent  of  the  loss  in 
shiplifting,  would  they,  for  example,  constitute  perhaps  50  percent 
of  the  overall  market  ? 

Senator  Bible.  Well,  this  represents  5  million  small  businessmen, 
which  is  one  mark  that  you  can  use.  As  to  the  amount  of  total  sales 
that  they  represent  as  compared  to  the  gross  sales,  such  as  the  whole- 
salers and  everything  else,  I  do  not  have  that  figure.  I  am  sure  it  is 
available.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  it  before  me,  but  I  can  certainly, 
very  easily  supply  it  for  the  record.  But  measured  against  even  that 
yardstick,  the  small  businessman,  I  think  we  can  all  recognize,  is  one  of 
the  backbones  of  this  Nation,  from  the  North  to  the  South  to  the  East 
to  the  West,  when  you  get  the  total.  I  cannot  give  you  the  amount  of 
sales,  but  I  can  certainly  supply  it  for  the  record. 

(The  following  information  was  subsequently  supplied  for  the  record 
by  Senator  Bible :) 
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TABLE  1— LOSSES  BY  TYPE  OF  CRIME  AND  BY  SIZE  AND  LOCATION  OF  BUSINESS 


Item 
(1) 


A.  Losses: 

1.  Amount  (in  millions).- $3,049 

2.  Percent 

B.  Indexed  ratios  of  losses  to  receipts 

by  size  of  business: 

1.  Total.- 

2.  Under  $100,000 

3.  $100,000  to  $1,000,000 

4.  $1,000,000  to  $5,000,000 

5.  Over  $5,000,000 

C.  Percent  of  businesses  burglarized  or 

robbed  by  location: 

1.  Total 

2.  Ghetto.... .-•.. 

3.  Nonghetto  central  city 

4.  Suburbs.. 

5.  Rural... 


Bur- 

Vanda- 

Shop- 

tm- 

ployee 

Bad 

Total 

glary 

Robbery 

lism 

lifting 

theft 

checks 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

3,049 

$958 

$77 

$813 

$504 

$381 

$316 

100 

31 

3 

27 

17 

12 

10 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

323 

357 

333 

283 

225 

350 

50 

205 

200 

167 

167 

250 

300 

200 

127 

129 

133 

167 

50 

250 

50 

9 

7 

1 

17 

8 

20 

25 

14 
28 
18 
16 
9 

2 
9 
3 
2 

1 

15 
37 
18 
17 
9 

15 
24 
14 
15 
15 

8 

11 

10 

9 

4 

37 

30 

33 

31 

36 

Source:  Small  Business  Administration. 

TABLE  2— ORDINARY  CRIME  LOSSES,  NUMBER  OF  BUSINESSES,  AND  RECEIPTS  BY  SIZE  OF  BUSINESS 


Losses 

Businesses 

Receipts 

Losses  as  percent 
of  receipts 

Size  by  receipts 

Am-^unt 
(in  millions) 

Per- 
cent 

1,000 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 
(in  billions) 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Indexed  i 

Under  $100,000 

$862 

28 

40 
21 

7 

4  . 

6,890 

1,013 

113 

24 

85.7 

12.6 

1.4 

.3 

$121 
245 
223 
740 

9.0 
19.6 
16.5 
54.9 

0.71 
.45 
.28 
.02 

323 

$100,000  to  $1,000,000 

1,198 

205 

$1,000,000  to  $5,000,000..      . 

644 

127 

Over  $5,000,000 

217 

9 

No  receipts  information 

128 

Total 

3,049 

100 

8,040 

100.0 

1,349 

100.0 

.23 

10 

I  Calculated  on  percentages  carried  to  4  decimals. 
Source:  Small  Business  Administration. 

Senator  Bible.  Using  the  FBI  data  from  1967  to  1969,  we  found 
that  robbery  of  commercial  houses  rose  by  35  percent ;  chain  store 
robberies  increased  about  80  percent;  overall  burglaries  (residence 
and  nonresidence)  rose  by  over  22  percent;  and  shoplifting  increased 
by  over  30  percent.  Consequentlv,  the  dollar  losses  today  to  businesses 
are  much  more  than  the  $5  billion,  which  was  originally  suggested 
in  this  first  overall,  nationwide,  detailed  study  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  your  record  a  very  detailed  statement 
summarizing  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  SBA  study 
as  prepared  by  the  Small  Business  Committee. 

(The  information  referred  to  aliove  for  the  record  follows:) 
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91sT  Congress     )  SENATE  j  Eeport 


)  SENATE  J 


Lst  Session        \  1  No.  91-612 


THE  IMPACT  OF  CRIME  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS— PART  I 


Decembeb  16,  1969. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Bible,  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT 


Introduction 


The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  highlight  and  summarize  the  find- 
ings of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  concerning  the 
impact  of  crime  on  small  business.  This  report  is  intended  to  be  only  a 
guide  for  your  committee  as  it  pursues  an  investigation  designed  to 
delineate  the  causes  and  to  recommend  solutions  to  prevent  this  most 
serious  threat  to  the  economic  stability  of  the  small  business  community 
in  this  country. 

Your  committee  has  long  been  concerned  with  the  problem  of  crime 
against  small  business.  In  1967  hearings  were  held  on  this  topic,  and 
it  was  learned  that  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  are  staggering.^ 
That  same  year,  your  committee  asked  the  Science  Policy  Research 
Division  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress, 
to  report  on  the  Contributions  of  Science  and  Technology  to  Federal 
Crime  Insurance.  That  study  found  substantial  agreement  among  law 
enforcement  authorities  and  victims  of  crime  on  the  potential  rewards 
offered  by  technological  methods  of  crime  control.  The  report  also 
showed  that  proper  application  of  existing  and  new  crime  prevention 
and  detection  technology  depended  upon  prior  collection  and  analysis 
of  data  describing  the  problem  and  its  causes.^ 

To  further  explore  the  problem  of  crimes  against  small  business, 
with  the  aid  and  support  of  your  committee,  the  Congress  passed  the 


1  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business.  Impact  of  Crime  Business. 
Hearings  before  the  ....  A  Review  of  the  Impact  of  Crime  on  Small  Business  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area.  April  24,  25,  and  26,  1967.  90th  Cong.  1st  sess.  (Washington,  D.C., 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1967),  148  p. 

2  U.S.  Senate,  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business.  Contributions  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology to  Federal  Crime  Insurance.  Report  prepared  for  the  ...  by  the  Science  Policy 
Research  Division,  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress.  August  10,  1967. 
90th  Cong.  1st  sess.  Committee  Print.  (Washington,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1967),  175  p. 
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Small  Business  Protection  Act  of  1967  (Public  Law  90-104).  This 
act  directed  the  Small  Business  Administration  to  "conduct  a  special 
study  of  the  impact  on  small  business  concerns  of  robbery,  burglary, 
shoplifting,  vandalism,  and  other  criminal  activities.  .  .  ."  The  ad- 
ministration was  directed  to  report  to  Congress  on  steps  that  could 
be  taken  by  the  small  businessman,  and  by  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  help  reduce  the 
incidence  of  such  crimes  and  alleviate  the  resulting  burdens  on  the 
small  business  community. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  submitted  its  report  to 
Congress  in  January  1969.  At  the  request  of  your  Chairman,  that  re- 
port, "Crime  Against  Small  Business,"  was  printed  as  a  Senate 
document.^ 

The  SBA  study  has  provided  for  the  first  time  data  to  describe  the 
scope  of  the  problem  of  crime  against  small  business.  Of  j^rimary  im- 
portance in  the  SBA  report  is  the  field  survey,  which  used  as  a  work- 
ing universe,  a  sample  of  all  U.S.  small  business,  randomly  selected 
from  Internal  Revenue  Service  rolls.  Chosen  for  intensive  examination 
were  5,200  businesses  studied  by  means  of  a  45-page  questionnaire 
administered  by  SBA  field  personnel.  Some  of  tihe  variables  on  which 
data  were  gathered  are:  types  of  security  protection;  number  of 
crimes,  with  some  measurement  of  incidence  of  various  types  of 
crime,  location  of  the  business,  and  type  of  business  management 
structure. 

The  SBA  supplemented  the  field  survey  with  advice  and  assistance 
from  numerous  authorities  in  all  segments  of  society.  Federal  officials, 
sociologists,  police  officers,  security  specialists,  manufacturers  of 
alarms  and  other  protective  devices,  insurance  industry  officials,  and 
representatives  of  the  SBA,  all  contributed  their  talents.  Six  appen- 
dices and  two  summary  sections  contain  the  data,  source  papers  and 
other  materials  submitted  by  these  experts  to  the  SBA.  Many  of  these 
papers  are  comprehensive,  scholarly  works  which  constitute  an  au- 
thoritative collection  of  information  on  the  crime  problem. 

One  of  the  more  shocking  findings  of  the  study  reveals  that  crime 
costs  all  business  $3  billion  in  losses  annually ;  and  that  the  smaller  the 
business,  the  greater  the  impact  of  the  loss.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
any  national  data  have  been  gathered  to  describe,  in  hard  numbers,  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  that  confronts  society.  Your  Chairman,  in 
commenting  on  this  finding,  stated : 

This  report  makes  it  plain  that  thievery  and  vandalism  have 
reached  such  proportions  that  survival  of  the  small  business- 
man in  high  crime  areas  has  reached  the  crisis  point.  *  *  *  it 
shows  graphically  the  deep  impact  crime  is  having  on  the 
small  businessman,  whose  losses  are  proportionately  35  times 
greater  than  those  sustained  by  big  business. 

Of  particular  importance  in  the  report  are  SBA's  recommendations 
for  such  measures  as  improving  protective  hardware  and  architec- 
tural design,  developing  improved  and  more  rapid  police  communica- 


«  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration.  Crime  Ai^alnst  Small  Business.  A  Report  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Transmitted  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
U.S.  Senate,  91st  Cong.  1st  sess.,  S.  Doc.  No.  91-14  April  3,  1969.  (Washington.  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1969.)  279  p. 
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tions  technology,  revamping  of  the  insurance  structure  to  equalize  costs 
of  protection,  establishing  better  managerial  practices,  and  providing 
for  Federal  coordination  and  support  of  a  research  and  development 
program  designed  to  improve  prevention  and  apprehension. 

As  part  of  its  continuing  effort  to  provide  the  Congress  and  the  IRa- 
tion  with  assistance  in  solving  the  burdensome  crime  problem  con- 
fronting small  businessmen,  your  committee  has  reviewed  the  SBA 
report  and  held  hearings  on  May  21  and  22, 1969,  to  further  illuminate 
the  main  points  of  the  study,  gather  additional  expert  opinions  on 
the  scope  and  nature  of  the  problem,  and  to  assess  its  recommenda- 
tions, with  the  intent  of  considering  legislative  proposals  to  implement 
them.  This  report  highlights  some  of  the  major  findings  of  the  SBA 
study.  Its  main  purpose  though  is  to  encourage  continuation  of  investi- 
gation, research,  and  development  of  policies  to  enhance  solution  of  the 
problem  of  property  crimes  against  small  business. 

Approaches  to  Crime  Prevention 

The  Small  Business  Administration  finds  that  a  major  strategy  to 
solve  the  problem  of  crime  against  small  business  consists  of  improv- 
ing deterrence  by  (a)  obstructing  and  delaying  intrusion  by  the  crim- 
inal, and  (b)  accelerating  the  time  of  arrival  of  the  police  on  the  scene 
of  the  crime.  Short-  and  long-range  tactics  relate  to  these  two  general 
objectives.  Recommendations  as  to  specific  measures  to  be  taken  to  im- 
plement these  strategies  are  made  for  all  sectors  involved  with  the 
problem : 

Small  businessman. 

Police, 

Community, 

Insurance  industry. 

Architectural  and  building  professions, 

Hardware  manufacturers, 

Crime  researchers,  and 

The  Federal  Government. 

Sociological  understanding  of  causes  of  crime 

In  treating  the  subject  of  causes,  SBA  concluded  "that  the  criminal 
chooses  his  calling  because  he  does  not  think  he  has  a  more  attractive 
alternative  that  is  legal  and  socially  productive."  *  This  conclusion 
is  consistent  with  many  sociological  treatments  of  the  subject.  Illus- 
tration of  the  costs  society  must  pay  for  such  antisocial  behavior  is 
given  by  citing  Oakland,  Calif,  police  figures: 

The  cost  of  capture,  investigation,  and  conviction  of  a  first 
de^ee  burglar  is  $1,670.  The  direct  cost  of  3i/^  years  of  im- 
prisonment is  $7,000,  for  a  total  of  $8,670.  Should  the  burglar 
have  a  wife  and  two  children  who  must  go  on  welfare  at  $172 
per  month,  the  additional  cost  is  $7,224.  The  total  direct  cost 
of  this  one  incident  to  society  is  $15,894.  The  net  gain  to 
society,  had  this  burglar  been  productively  employed,  would 
have  been  substantially  greater.^ 


*  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
» Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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General  recommendations  made  hj  SBA  to  treat  the  causes  of 
crime  relate  both  to  prevention  and  apprehension,  including: 

Increase  the  complexity  of  the  criminal  act, 

Reduce  the  "take," 

Provide  proper  social  environment  to  reduce  the  attractive- 
ness of  crime. 

Improve  and  facilitate  capture,  and 

Increase    the   coordination   between   the   various   groups 
combating  crime.^ 

SBA  did  not  probe  deeply  into  the  social,  or  underlying  motiva- 
tional causes  of  property  crimes  against  small  businesses.  This  area 
of  investigation  is  judged  to  afford  important  opportunities  for  fur- 
ther research,  to  yield  guidelines  in  the  refinement  of  anticrime 
strategies. 

Accumulation  of  soundly  based  and  disciplined  information  on  the 
behaviorial  and  sociological  aspects  of  criminal  behavior  would  be 
beneficial  in  the  design  of  strategies  both  to  deter  crimes  and  to  re- 
habilitate convicted  criminals.  Such  research  might  be  sponsored  by 
the  newly  created  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  perhaps  in  coordination 
with  appropriate  activities  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Managerial  Measures  and  Business  Practices 

Ke^'ommendations  in  the  SBA  report  for  many  specific  measures 
that  can  be  taken  by  the  businessman  to  cut  his  crime  losses  relate 
primarily  to  good  housekeeping  and  management  practices.  The  most 
important  are : 

Taking  special  care  to  lock  up,  to  secure  loose  access  points,  and 
to  emp]oy  suitable  hardware  fittings ; 

Providing  a  clear  view  of  merchandise  and  safes  to  enable  un- 
obstructed surveillance  and  to  facilitate  prompt  detection  of 
criminal  activity ; 

Improving  lighting  of  all  areas  of  criminal  activity  or  transit ; 
Solving  the  false  alann  problem ; 

Placing  less  emphasis  on  compensatory  insurance  in  lieu  of 
protective  measures ;  and 

Improving  community  relations  looking  toward  mutual  self- 
help  and  business-police  cooperation. 
These  housekeeping  and  managerial  measures  are  given  extended 
treatment  by  SBA  in  appendix  F,  "Business  Management  for  Crime 
Prevention."  Your  committee  endorses  these  recommendations  and 
commends  them  to  all  businessmen.  Sloppiness  in  daily  business  opera- 
tions undoubtedly  exposes  such  businesses  to  criminal  depredations. 
During    the    hearings,    your    committee   heard    from    Hilary    J. 
Sandoval.  Jr.,  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
who  testified  that  his  agency : 

as  a  byproduct  of  its  crime  study,  has  stepped  up  its  program 
of  publications,  movies,  seminars  for  small  businessmen  on 
how  they  may  better  protect  themselves  against  crime.'' 

8  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

T  Hearing   before   the   Select   Committee   on   Small   Business,   9l8t   Cong.    1st  sess.,   on 
Impact  of  Crime  on  Small  Business — 1969,  May  21,  22. 1969,  p.  16. 
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Your  committee  encourages  implementation  of  this  proposal  and 
urges  that  the  Small  Business  Administration  continue  to  improve  the 
content  and  frequency  of  distribution  of  information  to  small  business- 
men on  improved  managerial  measures  to  cut  crime  losses. 

Money  handling 

Missing  from  the  section  on  managerial  practices,  however,  is  dis- 
cussion of  one  specific  measure  that  can  be  taken  in  improvement  of 
imoney  handling.  Cursory  mention  is  made  of  the  old-fashioned  money 
basket  trolley  system : 

There  are  a  number  of  measures  which  the  business  man- 
ager himself  may  take  to  increase  intrusion  times,  beyond 
architectural  measures.  In  oldtime  hardware  stores  and  other 
shops,  for  example,  the  cashier  was  located  on  an  upper  bal- 
cony and  communicated  with  the  sales  counter  via  a  basket  on 
a  trolley.  This  complicated  and  lengthened  the  time  to  rob 
money,  and  tended  to  disinvite  robberies.^ 

Improvements  in  today's  technology  offer  a  wide  array  of  modern 
variants  of  this  scheme,  all  providing  for  inaccessible  and  centralized 
money  handling  remote  from  public  areas.  None  were  discussed  in  the 
section  on  managerial  imi)rovements,  and  the  SBA  made  no  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  need  for  research  and  development  for  improved 
money  handling.  The  committee  believes  that  such  research  would  be 
of  significant  benefit  and  recommends  that  ways  be  found  for  the  SBA 
to  investigate  thoroughly  existing  technologies  of  this  kind.  It  is  also 
possible  that  further  technological  development,  perhaps  sponsored  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
might  be  beneficial  in  helping  to  reduce  the  accessibility  of  cash  to 
criminals. 

Protective:  De\t:ces,  Cextr.\l  Station  Protection   Systems,  and 

Communications 

The  SBA  report  was  intended  to  establish  a  first  benchmark  of  the 
present  state  of  technology  and  near-future  possibilities.  With  this 
aim  accomplished,  your  committee  believes  that  further  assessment  is 
needed  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  technological  systems  for  crime  pro- 
tection and  deterrence.  The  assessment  should  include  analysis  of  the 
tradeoffs  between  preventive  physical  security  systems  and  detection- 
oriented  alarm  systems  and  designs  combining  both  approaches.  Data 
should  be  developed  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  these  systems  in 
reducing  losses  from  property  crimes ;  current  technology  of  deterrent 
and  detection  systems  should  be  reviewed  to  yield  information  as  to 
technology  needs  for  the  future. 

SBA  recommendations  for  R.  &  D. 

The  SBA  report  offers  several  recommendations  for  research  and 
development  of  passive,  active,  and  communications  device  technology. 

The  major  SBA  recommendations  for  passive  protective  devices 
relate  to  physical  security  features.  These  recommendations  include 


8  SBA  report,  op.  cit.,  p.  36. 
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development  and  increased  installation  of  ax-resistant  glass,  and  im- 
provement of  the  current  "primitive"  technology  of  locks,  windows 
and  door  designs. 

Recommendations  for  alarms  and  central  station  protection  systems 
include :  more  vigorous  exploitation  of  electronic  techniques  in  defense 
and  space  industries,  improvement  of  central  station  alarms  tech- 
nology (movement  away  from  electro/mechanical  to  modern  com- 
puter/electronic teclmology) ,  emphasis  on  solving  the  problem  of  false 
alarms,  and  lowering  costs  and  widening  the  protective  alarm  industry 
by  trying  "to  approach  in  extensive  service  the  character  of  a  privately 
owned  and  operated  and  competitive  public  utility  system." 

"With  respect  to  communications,  the  report  finds  that  special  atten- 
tion should  be  devoted  to  overcoming  problems  relating  to  saturation 
of  commiuiications  wavelengths  and  to  problems  in  voice  communica- 
tions securit3^ 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission could  usefully  review  the  employment  and  allocation  of  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum,  to  determine  ways  to  optimize  its  contri- 
bution to  police  communications  and  remote  alarm  systems.  Tech- 
nological aspects  of  radio  communication  for  anticrime  purposes  might 
well  be  given  specific  attention  in  appropriate  government  laboratories, 
such  as  the  Electronics  Research  Laboratory  of  NASA. 

Installation  of  'proteGti've  devices 

In  addition  to  recommending  research  on  protective  devices,  the 
SBA  recommends  that  small  businessmen  would  profit  from  installing 
alarms  and  other  systems,  and  that  they  should  undertake  to  investi- 
gate the  benefits  of  such  devices  for  their  operations.  The  SBA  lists 
a  series  of  factors  which  it  says  tlie  small  businessman  should  weigh 
before  installing  more  protective  devices.  These  are : 

Kind  of  business, 

Neighborhood, 

Architectural  characteristics. 

Management, 

Police  availability. 

Protective  device  systems, 

Guards, 

Insurance, 

Size  of  business,  and 

The  time  frame :  today  and  about  1975.^ 

SBA  -field  survey 

Data  generated  in  the  SBA  field  survey  supported  the  conclusions 
reached  in  the  followup  survey.  (Furthermore,  the  summaiy  discus- 
sion of  the  field  survey  reflects  some  inexactness  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween deterrence  and  detection.  Wliile  indicating,  for  instance,  that 
the  ensuing  discussion  would  relate  to  protective  device  systems,  the 
subsequent  material  concentrated  upon  assessing  alarm  systems.)  The 
data  gathered  showed  that  those  businesses  with  alarm  systems 
reflected  a  higher  crime  rate  than  those  without: 

Nominally,  it  would  be  expected  that  protected  establish- 
ments   would    have    lower    burglary    rates.    The   statistics 

8  Ibid.,  p.  44. 
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gathered  in  SBA's  field,  surveys,  however,  do  not  show  a 
clear-out  difference  in  burglary  rates  between  protected  and 
unprotected  sites.^° 

Nevertheless,  in  summing  up  its  recommendations,  SBA  reported 
that  "the  insurance  companies  favor  alarai  protection."  With  respect 
to  advice  to  businessmen,  the  SBA  concluded: 

Each  business  must  base  its  evaluation  of  protective  devices 
available  to  it  in  the  light  of  its  specific  degree  of  vulnerabil- 
ity and  the  prosj^ects  for  effective  j)rotection  in  its 
environment.  *  *  * 

The  charge  for  installment  of  equipment  (which  applies  to 
alarm  systems,  the  only  system  discussed)  will  vary  from 
$200  to  $250,  and  the  monthly  cost  from  $15  to  $40,  depending 
on  location,  telephone  line  rentals,  central  station  competi- 
tion, et  cetera.  With  installation  costs  amortized  over  a  period 
of  5  years  or  more,  the  total  cost  will  run  between  $200  and 
$500  per  year. 

Against  this  cost,  the  businessman's  direct  saving  will  be 
the  sum  of  reductions  in  crime  losses,  physical  damage  to 
buildings  in  the  course  of  burglaries,  and  disruption  to  busi- 
ness ;  plus  the  availability  of  any  discounts  for  insurance,  and 
peace  of  mind. 

The  ultimate  decision  of  the  businessman  will  vary  with 
the  complex  of  factors  described  above.  A  key  factor  will  be 
the  degree  to  which  he  and  his  immediate  neighbors  are 
experiencing  crime  losses.^^ 

Data  on  protective  devices 

In  the  SBA  field  survey,  appendix  A,  information  was  gathered  to 
describe  the  extent  in  installation  of  various  protective  systems,  and 
to  describe  businessmen's  conclusions  about  how  effective  they  judged 
each  device  or  service  to  be  in  protecting  them  from  crime.  Protective 
measures  and  systems  assessed  were :  local  and  central  station  alarms, 
reinforcing  devices  to  deter  entry  to  premises,  security  guards,  sub- 
scription to  protective  service,  firearms,  and  antishoplifting  devices 
such  as  mirrors,  cameras,  and  locked  display  cases. 

First  it  was  shown  that  many  businessmen  do  not  install  protective 
device  systems : 

Within  any  community  location  *  *  *  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  all  businesses  and  of  retail  establishments  go  without 
protective  service  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  average  U.S. 
business  possessed  only  minimal  protection  such  as  a  firearm 
or  some  reinforcing  device.  And,  finally,  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  businesses  go  without  any  major  form  of  protection 
such  as  a  central  alarm  or  a  protective  service.^- 

Next,  the  study  illustrated  that  many  businessmen  have  removed 
protective  devices  previously  installed : 

*  *  *  except  for  central  alarms  and  firearms,  a  sizable  pro- 
portion of  the  businesses  that  removed  a  form  of  protection 

10  Ibid.,  p.  4S. 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  48-49. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  120. 
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or  serAdce  said  tliey  did  so  because  it  was  not  effective.  This 
accounts  for  80  percent  of  removals  of  antishopliftino;  devices, 
50  percent  of  local  alarms,  and  41  percent  each  for  reinforcing 
devices,  and  guards  or  protective  service.^^ 

Not  only  were  such  protective  arrangements  judged  to  be  ineffective ; 
their  costs  of  installation  and  maintenance  often  exceeded  past  or 
expected  future  losses. 

The  field  survey  yielded  no  data  on  the  relationship  between  specific 
types  of  crimes,  specific  protective  device  systems,  and  specific  losses 
due  to  crime.  Thus,  with  respect  to  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  any 
one  device  or  combination  of  devices  in  deterring  crime  the  study 
reported : 

The  SBA  survey  cannot  satisfactorily  answer  the  question 
of  effectiveness  of  any  protective  device  or  service.  These 
matters  relate  to  elements  in  design  and  gathering  of 
data.  *  *  *  Lacking  information  on  how  many  crime  at- 
tempts might  have  been  made  were  the  devices  not  there  (or 
a  reasonable  approximation  to  it  in  terms  of  like,  but  unpro- 
tected, businesses  in  the  area)  and  lacking  information  on 
how  the  installation  of  devices  has  affected  the  pattern  of 
crimes  against,  and  business  losses  from,  crime  (a  matter 
not  measured  in  the  survey  and  difficult  to  measure  in  a  cross 
section  survey  because  of  memory  effect)  or  analysis  of  the 
relationship  between  patterns  of  crime  and  protection  from 
it  is  suggestive  of  effects  rather  than  a  definitive  demonstra- 
tion of  them.^* 

Some  information  was  gathered  and  assessed  on  the  topic  of  rela- 
tionship between  installation  of  local  alarms,  central  alarms, 
reinforcing  devices,  security  giu^rds,  firearms  and  burglary  protec- 
tion for  businesses  differentiated  in  two  categories :  All  businesses  and 
retail  businesses.  These  data  illustrated  that  businesses  with  such 
protective  systems  tend  to  have  higher  burglary  rates  than  those  that 
do  not.  Vulnerability  of  the  establishment  was  given  in  explanation 
for  this  finding.  More  research,  with  proper  data,  was  recommended : 

This  finding  does  not  prove  that  protective  devices  have 
no  effect.  Protective  devices  may  not  affect  the  burglary  rate 
but  their  installation  may  cut  dollar  losses  from  burglary,  a 
matter  that  is  not  examined  in  this  report.  Protective  devices 
may  not  reduce  the  burglary  rate  for  other  reasons.  Their 
effectiveness — particularly  of  burglar  alarms — depends  partly 
upon  police  response  to  an  alarm.  A  quick  response  can  at 
least  cut  losses.  The  deterrence  effect  of  any  protective  device 
thus  may  be  much  lower  than  its  capacity  to  cut  losses.  A 
likely  explanation  is  the  high  vulnerability  of  some  busi- 
nesses to  burglar}',  so  that  protective  devices  can  reduce 
their  rates,  even  though  the  rate  remains  higher  than  that  of 
unprotected  (and  less  ^'ulnerable)  businesses.  More  re- 
search is  needed  to  determine  whether  protective  devices 
reduce  crime  rates  and  cut  losses.^^ 


"  Ibid.,  p.  126. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  127. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  130. 
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SEI  study 

The  Stanford  Research  Institute  (SRI)  study,  appendix  C  of  SBA's 
report,  used  SBA  field  survey  data  and  descriptive  material  on  cur- 
rent and  projected  preventive  and  detection  systems.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  this  study  to  provide  a  cost/benefit  analysis  of  dill'erent  types 
of  systems. 

The  study  presents  much  descriptive  material  on  dili'erent  types  of 
physical  security  and  detection  systems.  However  there  is  no  systematic 
attempt  to  identify  technological  imperfections,  to  evaluate  hardware 
effectiveness,  to  provide  the  businessman  with  an  estimate  of  its  current 
cost,  or  to  provide  him  with  an  estimate  of  the  combined  costs  of  sys- 
tems which  might  be  most  efl'ective  in  protecting  various  types  of 
business  establishment. 

In  their  attempts  to  give  a  cost/benefit  analysis  of  system  configura- 
tion for  both  decreased  TAP  (time  of  arrival  of  police)  and  increased 
TI  (time  of  intrusion  of  criminal),  the  SRI  researchers  were  handi- 
capped by  deficiencies  in  data. 

*  *  *  During  the  period  of  this  study  it  has  not  been  possi- 
ble to  obtain  data  from  which  a  precise  determination  would 
be  made  concerning  the  relative  etfectiveness  of  the  various 
(protective)  systems.  *  *  * 

There  appears  to  be  no  data  correlating  TAP  with  any  of 
the  systems  listed.  *  *  *  xVpprehensions  have  been  effected 
using  all  the  systems,  but  the  proportion  of  successful  TAP's 
as  against  police  failures  to  arrive  in  time,  for  any  given  num- 
ber of  criminal  attempts,  is  not  recorded." 

Research  7ieeds 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  protec- 
tive devices  in  general,  and  of  specific  devices,  has  not  been  adequately 
answered  in  the  SBA  report.  According  to  the  SBA,  "the  final  decision 
as  to  countermeasures  [must  be]  made  by  the  proprietor."  "  It  is 
apparent  that  the  individual  small  l)usinessman  would  profit  from 
more  precise  advice  about  these  factors,  their  bearing  on  each  other, 
and  their  relevance  for  his  particular  situation.  As  noted  above,  many 
recommendations  are  made  in  the  study  for  more  adequate  data  collec- 
tion and  appropriate  research.  The  SBA  recommends  that  the  National 
Crime  Institute  in  the  Department  of  Justice  coordinate  research  and 
development  operations  of  other  Government  agencies  relating  to 
crime  prevention  and  detection  hardware.  Your  committee  endorses 
these  SBA  recommendations  for  further  research,  and  encourages 
the  support  and  conduct  of  such  research  by  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  impact  of  crime.  May  21  and  22,  1069, 
your  committee  heard  that  some  insurance  agencies  give  premium  rate 
discounts  for  installations  of  particular  security  devices  which  they 
have  determined  to  be  beneficial  in  cutting  the  incidence  of  crime.  For 
example,  Sam  Pickard,  vice  president  of  the  ]\Ionsanto  Chemical  Co., 
testified : 


18  Ibid.,  p.  127. 
1-  Ibid.,  p.  45. 
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With  UL  certification,  laminated  security  glass  is  now  rated 
in  the  same  insurance  category  as  metal  screens,  gratings, 
and  frames  for  protecting  sIioay  windows,  side  windows,  and 
glass  doors.  In  November  1968,  the  insurance  rating  board, 
which  acts  for  its  member  companies  to  establish  insurance 
rates  in  various  States,  requested  a  rate  revision  in  what  is 
called  the  Mercantile  Open  Stock  Section  of  the  Burglary 
Insurance  IManual.  This  revision  *  *  *  allows  a  reduction 
in  a  store  burglary  insurance  premium.  *  *  *  The  lowered 
rates  have  now  been  accepted  in  several  States  and  are  pending 
in  most  of  the  others.^^ 

Your  committee  encourages  the  insurance  industry  to  expand  its 
own  efforts  to  conduct  research  on  the  development  and  efficacy  of 
existing  and  newly  developed  protective  devices.  It  also  endorses  in- 
surance industry  efforts  to  cut  premium  rates  for  businessmen  install- 
ing dependable  protective  devices. 

Physical  Security  Design 

The  SBA  data  on  physical  security  appear  to  offer  significant 
promise  for  development  of  a  sound  strategy  to  the  problem  of  crimes 
against  small  business.  For  instance,  in  the  appendix  on  Protective 
Devices,  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  made  an  effort  to  analyze 
the  comparative  benefits  and  costs  of  protective  devices  versus  physical 
security  measures.  The  researchers  concluded: 

Using  the  cost/benefit  model  and  currently  available  data, 
certain  significant  findings  were  indicated.  *  *  *  Among 
currently  available  alternative  measures  considered,  it  ap- 
pears that  improvements  in  physical  security  will  provide  the 
irreatest  cost  benefits.^^ 


&* 


Your  committee  believes  that  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
SBA  for  giving  increased  attention  to  physical  plant  and  security 
provide  a  promising  alternative  for  improving  crime  prevention  and 
warrant  careful  consideration. 

Special  mention  was  made  by  the  SBA  of  the  failure  of  the  architec- 
tural profession  "to  design  security  into  plans  and  specifications." 

Your  committee  heard  testimony  from  Mr.  Abbott  Harle  of  Victor 
Gruen  Associates,  that  architectural  clients — landlords,  builders,  and 
businessmen — frequently  do  not  recognize  the  need  to  encourage  archi- 
tects to  design  physically  secure  buildings  and  areas. 

What  is  needed,  of  course,  is  recognition  by  our  clients  of 
the  seriousness  (of  crime  against  small  business) .  Our  clients 
have  for  many  years— sometimes  begrudgingly — recognized 
that  it  is  their  responsibility  to  protect  life  and  property 
through  suitable  construction  and  fire  protection  measures. 
They  have  been  educated  to  the  fact  that  building  and  fire 
codes  establish  the  rules  and  regulations  for  building,  but 
except  for  very  few^  cities,  no  such  regulations  exist  for  pro- 
tection against  burglary  and  robbery.-° 


^  Hearings,  op.  cit.,  p.  99. 

18  SBA  report,  op.  cit.,  p.  211. 

20  Hearings,  May  and  July  1969,  op.  cit.,  p.  74. 
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Your  committee  also  heard  testimony  that  crime  diminishes  ap- 
preciably if  city  blocks,  and  indeed,  whole  urban  areas  are  well 
designed. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  report  recommended  that  land- 
lords, architects,  and  officials  of  public  and  private  agencies  made  a 
concerted  effoi-t  to  design  systems  which  would  drastically  increase 
the  time  of  intrusion  and  the  physical  and  psychological  burdens  of 
criminal  attempt-s  to  enter  the  premises  of  small  businesses.  SBA  also 
specifically  recommends  formation  of  an  architectural  task  group  on 
crime,  Federal  II.  &  D.  support  and  assistance  in  design  and  standards, 
and  local  government  efforts  to  promulgate  building  codes  and  stand- 
ards for  security  against  crime. 

Your  committee  agrees  with  these  reconmiendations  and  advocates 
a  well-formulated  program  of  architectural  research  and  development 
leading  to  the  preparation  of  design  guidance  and  sound  security 
specifications  that  it  believes  would  yield  a  significant  payoff  in  pre- 
venting crimes  against  small  busmess. 

Your  chairman  has  been  in  communication  with  William  H. 
Scheick,  executive  director  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
(AIA),  regarding  the  need  for  architectural  research  and  develop- 
ment leading  to  better  prevention  of  crimes  against  small  business. 
The  AIA  recommends  that : 

1.  A  study  and  report  be  authorized  under  the  leadership 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  Funds  should  be 
made  available  by  the  appropriate  Government  agency  des- 
ignated by  Congress,  such  as  the  Justice  Department,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  or  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

2.  Scope  of  study  to  include  all  buildings  and  groups  of 
buildings  subject  to  major  criminal  intrusion. 

3.  Purpose  of  study  to  include  all  buildings  and  groups  of 
buildings  subject  to  major  criminal  intrusion. 

4.  Purpose  of  study  is  to  arrive  at  rationally  conceived 
criteria  for  establishment  of  recommended  uniform  standards 
to  provide  basis  for  local  regulatory  efforts. 

5.  There  should  be  adequate  provision  in  the  authorization 
to  permit  indepth  research,  statistical  surveys,  and  recom- 
mendations by  behavioral  scientists,  crime  prevention  ex- 
perts, research  and  testing  laboratories,  environmental 
plamiers,  standards-writing  organizations,  and  other  such 
groups  as  can  make  substantial  contributions  to  the  study. ^^ 

Your  committee  agrees  that  a  comprehensive,  well-thought-through 
program  of  research  in  this  area  offers  important  promise  in  the  devel- 
opment of  guidance  for  the  prevention  of  property  crimes  against 
small  business. 

Accordingly,  your  committee  seeks  the  establishment  of  a  special 
task  force  on  building  design  and  physical  security,  under  the  leader- 


21  Letter  from  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Scheick,  executive  director,  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
May  21,  1969,  to  Senator  Bible.  (Committee  files.) 
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ship  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  Membership  of  the  task 
force  should  include  the  following:  military  security  experts,  public 
and  ])rivate  law  enforcement  officials,  criminologists,  behavioral 
scientists,  builders,  the  physical  protection  device  industry,  and  urban 
planners. 

This  task  force  should  address  itself  to  the  following  topics  for 
research  and  policy : 

{a)  Understanding  of  businessmen's  motivations  and  actions 
in  their  attempts  to  make  businesses  more  attractive  and  more 
easily  accessible  (and  consequently  less  physically  secure)  to  the 
public. 

(&)  Research  on  ways  to  provide  greater  physical  security 
with  minimum  impairment  of  esthetic  values. 

{c)  Development  of  a  program  to  educate  businessmen  and 
architects  on  ways  to  improve  physical  security. 

{d)  Encouraging  the  participation  of,  and  improving  the 
capability  of  local  police  departments,  to  provide  architects  and 
builders  with  assistance  in  developing  building  codes  and  stand- 
ards giving  greater  physical  security. 

{e)  Determination  of  the  most  effective  ratio  between  improve- 
ments in  internal  and  external  security. 

(/)  Development  of  a  strategy  to  include  the  objective  of 
]:)hysical  security  in  planning  urban  renewal  and  community 
development  practices. 

{g)  Advisability  of  securing  the  advice  of,  and  of  including  in 
the  architectural  task  force,  the  expertise  and  organization  of  tlie 
Building  Research  Institute  of  the  Building  Research  Advisory 
Board  in  the  National  Research  Council. 

(A)  Advisability  of  providing  a  tax  writeoff  for  businesses 
subscribing  to  building  codes  and  standards  promulgated  by  a 
local  or  Federal  law  enforcement  or  regulatorv  body. 

(?*)  To  support  the  SBA  recommendation  that  businessmen  pro- 
vide for  better  lighting,  seems  to  call  for  an  assessment  of  the  de- 
terrent effect  of  better  illumination  and  development  of  a  set  of 
proved  design  principles  as  to  the  effect  of  illumination  levels  and 
practice  on  the  incidence  of  crime. 

Your  committee  also  desires  that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
take  prompt  steps  to  encourage  awareness  of  small  businessmen  of  the 
advantages  of  designing  physical  security  into  new  buildings.  For 
example,  the  Small  Business  Administration  might  develop  security 
regulations  whose  terms  must  be  met  for  granting  of  loans  to  small 
businessmen.  The  SBA  might  also  consider  formulating  recommenda- 
tions for  tax  incentives,  to  encourage  small  businessmen  to  adhere  to 
appropriate  standards  of  security  design  and  practice. 

Insurance  Industry 

The  SBA  report  includes  a  wealth  of  information  describing  the 
insurance  problems  faced  by  the  small  businessman — the  problems  of 
cancellation,  nonrenewal,  above-standard  rates,  and  underinsurance. 
Graphically  described  in  testimony  before  the  committee  on  May  21, 
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1969,  by  Albert  J.  Reiss,  Jr.  (director  of  the  Center  for  Research  in 
Social  Organization,  University  of  Michigan),  who  directed  a  major 
part  of  the  SBA  study,  were  the  vicious  cycle  of  crime,  higher  insur- 
ance premiums,  and  no  coverage : 

Since  at  any  given  time,  crime  losses  fall  disproportionately 
on  some  businesses  than  others,  most  particularly  the  small 
businessman  who  is  sole  proprietor  of  a  retail  trade  outlet, 
his  competitive  position  is  at  stake.  There  may  even  be  a  kind 
of  cycle  where  crime  losses  lead  the  business  to  invest  in  var- 
ious forms  of  protection  and  to  get  additional  coverage 
through  insurance  at  increased  cost  to  the  business.  Failing  to 
reduce  his  victimization  from  crime  substantially,  he  incurs 
additional  costs  that  arise  through  increased  insurance  rates 
and  finally  even  cancellation  of  his  insurance  together  with  no 
opportunity  to  get  a  new  policy.  The  only  way  to  cover  any 
of  these  costs  is  to  raise  prices  which  endanger  his  competitive 
position.  For  the  ghetto  retail  businessman,  the  problem  may 
be  even  greater.  Higher  prices  due  to  crime  costs  lead  to  cus- 
tomer discontent  which  in  turn  may  be  reflected  in  even  higher 
crime  losses,  such  as  increased  shoplifting.^^ 

Your  committee  encourages  the  insurance  industry  immediately  to 
take  every  possible  step  to  provide  property  and  crime  insurance  to 
■evei^  small  businessman  at  competitive  rates. 

A  major  recommendation  in  the  section  of  the  SBA  study  dealing 
with  insurance  (app.  F)  urges  industry  initiative  in  providing  crime 
insurance  at  standard  rates  for  all  insurees  regardless  of  environ- 
mental vulnerability  to  crime  or  location.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  widening  the  basic  geographic  ratemaking  unit  to  equalize  insur- 
ance rates.  Your  committee  encourages  careful  attention  to  this 
recommendation. 

Also  important  is  the  recommendation  of  SBA  for  establishment 
•of  a  committee  composed  of  industry  represenatives,  State  officials 
and  officials  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration  to  restructure  insurance  poli- 
cies along  functional  lines. 

Other  recommendations  for  the  insurance  industry  are:  to  educate 
businessmen  in  measures  that  they  might  take  to  reduce  losses  from 
crime ;  to  overhaul  the  insurance  industry  reporting  system  to  provide 
valid,  comprehensive,  and  comparable  statistics ;  and  to  give  discounts 
for  the  installation  of  protective  devices.  These  measures  also  merit 
prompt  attention. 

A  report  issued  by  your  committee  in  1967  discussed  the  merits  of 
a  well-developed  insurance  progi-am.  The  report  stated : 

In  essence,  a  complete  crime  insurance  program  might  take 
on  something  of  the  character  of  a  "system"  against  crime.  It 
could  operate  to  "harden"  the  resistance  of  its  policyholders, 
while  relieving  the  burden  of  cost  on  those  whose  protection 
failed.  Its  data  flow  would  serve  the  essential  system  func- 
tion of  feedback  and  self-correction.  At  the  same  time,  it  could 
interact  constructively  with  local  agencies  charged  with  the 
related  function  of  law  enforcement.^^ 


22  Hearings,  May  and  July  1969.  op.  clt.,  p.  37. 

23  Contributions  of  Science  and  Technology  to  Federal  Crime  Insurance,  op.  cit.,  p.  54. 
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Your  committee  wishes  to  encourage  creative  initiative  by  private 
officials  and  governmental  authorities  at  all  levels  in  solving  the  insur- 
ance problem. 

During  the  hearings,  your  committee  received  a  reconunendation 
from  Herbert  S.  Denenberg,  who  directed  the  insurance  study  of  the 
SB  A  report.  Mr.  Denenberg  described  the  benefits  of  group  property 
and  liability  insurance  to  cutting  crime  losses.  He  also  told  the  com- 
mittee about  the  illegality  of  such  marketing  arrangements  in  most 
States.  "States,"  said  Mr.  Denenberg,  "should  act  without  delay  to 
make  these  advantageous  marketing  methods  available  to  their  citi- 
zens." ^*  Your  conmiittee  urges  that  State  legislatures  speedily  in- 
vestigate the  merits  of  this  form  of  insurance  to  small  businessmen. 
The  committee  also  encourages  States  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
writing  security  codes,  regulations,  or  ordinances  and  proper  methods 
to  provide  insurance  on  the  basis  of  compliance  with  such  codes. 

Also  treated  in  the  committee  hearings  were  descriptions  of  defici- 
encies in  the  existing  Fair  plan  insurance  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Particularly, 
it  was  stated  that  directors  at  the  local  level  are  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  the  insurance  industry  than  they  are  to  the  small  businessman. 
The  com.mittee  urges  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  carefully  review  implementation  of  this  program. 

Tlie  SBA  report  recommended  that  Fair  plan  insurance  coverage 
also  be  promptly  extended  to  include  crime  insurance.  In  particular 
the  SBA  recommended  that : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  require  insurers  to  participate  in  Fair  plan  and 
other  programs  designed  to  improve  the  availability  of 
burglary,  theft,  and  vandalism  and  malicious  mischief  in- 
surance as  a  condition  to  purchasing  from  the  Department 
reinsurance  against  losses  from  riots  and  ci^nl  disorders.^' 

During  its  hearings,  the  committee  heard  testimony  that  HUD  has 
not  yet  acted  to  extend  the  Fair  plan  to  cover  crime  insurance.  The 
District  of  Columbia  is  the  only  local  jurisdiction  indicating  it  intends 
to  include  crime  insurance  in  its  Fair  plan.  Mr.  Denenberg  urged  that 
immediate  action — ^by  HUD  and  the  States — is  in  order  to  see  that 
essential  crime  insurance  is  made  available  to  all  propertv  owners.^^ 
Your  committee  urges  prompt  attention  to  this  recommendation. 

Municipal  Security  ORDiNAiSrcES 

Your  committer  has  heard  evidence  that  a  large  part  of  the  problem 
of  crime  against  small  business  can  be  attacked  successfullv  by  care- 
ful attention  to  development  of  municipal  security  ordinances  in 
conjunction  with  crime  prevention  community  relations  programs. 
All  communities  in  the  Nation  are  urged  to  investigate  the  appro- 
priateness and  feasibility  of  such  programs  for  application  within 
their  jurisdictions.  It  is  imDortnnt  to  s+ress  that  these  nrograms  have 
two  interrelated  parts:  (1)  installation  of  protective  hardware  and 


2*  Hparlnsrs.  op.  clt.,  p.  53. 
'"Thld.,  p.  51. 
s»  Ibid. 
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security  programs  by  the  individual  business;  and  (2)  closer  relations 
between  businesses  and  police. 

During  the  hearings,  your  conunittee  heard  testimony  from  Sgt. 
John  G.  Kearns,  of  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  Police  Department.  "As  part 
of  its  extensive  crime  control  program,"  said  Sergeant  Kearns,  "the 
community  enacted,  in  1964,  a  burglary  prevention  ordinance  which 
requires  minimum  standards  of  physical  security  for  certain  types 
of  commercial  establishments.  Implementation  of  this  program — with 
its  essential  supporting  activities  designed  to  heighten  community 
interest  and  participation — have  been  instrumental  in  cutting  crime 
in  Oakland.  The  features,  which  are  an  integral  and  indispensable 
part  of  implementing  the  ordinance,  include : 

Periodic  filing  of  insecure  premises  reports ; 
Followup    investig-ations    and    consultations    between    police- 
officers  and  businessmen ; 

Periodic  surveys  designed  to  detect  patterns  of  crime  and. 
apprehension ; 

Establishment  of  a  coordinating  committee  composed  of  manu- 
facturers, building  designers,  landlords,  tenants,  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  develop  and  improve  the  physical  security 
ordinance ; 

Establishment  of  well-publicized  robbery  prevention  pro- 
grams; 

Encouragement  of  close  community  relations  between  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  businessmen; 

Education  of  all  segments  of  the  community ;  and 
Encouragement  of  self-help  crime  prevention  programs.^^ 
Sergeant  Kearns  testified  that,  since  promulgation  of  the  ordi- 
nance, commercial  burglaries,  w^hile  increasing,  have  done  so  at  a 
rat©  approximately  83  percent  less  than  for  increases  in  residential' 
burglaries.^^ 

Your  committee  urges  that  all  municipalities  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment jurisdictions  in  the  Nation  consider  the  advisability  of  following 
the  Oakland,  Calif.,  lead  in  developing  municipal  security  ordinances 
and  programs  of  community  relations  to  attack  the  problem  of  crimes 
against  small  business.  "While  development  of  an  effective  ordinance- 
and  community  relations  programs  are  inherently  local  responsi- 
bilities, the  committee  recommends  that  the  Federal  Government  co- 
operate in  providing  guidance  and  funding  aid  for  such  efforts.  The 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems  recommended  establishment 
of  a  special  group  to  provide  for  the  functions  of  formulation  of  im- 
proved standards  for  building  design,  for  research  and  testing  of 
improved  technological  innovations,  and  for  assembling  and  dissemi- 
nating technical  data. 

Your  committee  urges  that  officials  weighing  this  proposal  also 
consider  making  physical  security  against  crime  a  major  responsi- 
bility of  the  proposed  group.^^  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  would  also  be  in  a  position  to  assist  local  police  juris- 


27  Ibid.,  p.  81  ff. 

28n>ld.,  p.  281. 

»  Building  the  American  City.  Report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems - 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  H.  Doc.  No.  91-.34.  91st  Cong.,, 
first  sess.   (Washington,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1969),  pp.  266,  318-9. 
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-dictions  and  communities  in  designing  effective  ordinance  and  com- 
munity relations  programs.  In  addition,  the  proposed  Task  Force  on 
Physical  Security  can  provide  essential  technical  and  sociological 
guidance  to  national  and  local  officials  in  these  important  areas.  Like- 
wise, the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  can  provide  useful  guidance  in  particular  functional  areas. 
The  committee  urges  all  concerned  to  begin  work  at  once  to  develop 
local  security  ordinances  in  conjunction  with  crime  prevention  com- 
munity relations  programs. 

Police  Departments 

The  SBA  report  identifies  two  functions  of  police  in  the  control^  of 
^crimes  against  small  business:  (1)  to  assist  in  deterring  intrusion 
■of  the  criminal,  and  (2)  to  assist  in  apprehending  the  offender.  Rec- 
'Ommendations  for  improving  apprehension  relates  to  the  SBA  objec- 
tive of  lowering  TAP  (time  of  arrival  of  police).  A  suggested  goal 
was  a  TAP  of  60  seconds;  this  goal  was  judged  feasible  of  attainment 
within  10  years.  Other  police-oriented  reconmiendations  are  for  police 
assistance  in  helping  small  businessmen  reduce  the  number  of  false 
alarms,  and  development  of  multiple  uses  for  communication  alarm 
systems  by  police,  civil  defense,  and  fire  departments. 

Several  general  recommendations  are  offered  for  improving  the 
crime  prevention  function  of  police  operations.  The  recommendations 
include:  Providing  the  police  with  special  training  in  community 
relations,  in  utilization  of  a  systems  approach  to  coordinate  crime 
deterrence  efforts  of  the  community,  and  in  advising  architects  and 
builders  developing  and  promulgating^  building  codes.  Your  commit- 
tee believes  that  these  recommendations  merit  close  attention,  and 
encourages  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  to  increase  assistance  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
these  endeavors. 

The  Role  of  the  Federal  Government 

The  SBA  study  recommended  that  the  Federal  Government  play 
a  significant  role  in  future  efforts  to  combat  the  problem  of  crimes 
■  against  small  business.  Specifically  it  recommended  that : 

The  National  Crime  Institute,  with  an  advisory  body  of 
industry  professionals  and  officials  from  other  agencies,  co- 
ordinate the  conduct  and  support  of  research  and  develop- 
ment relevant  to  the  control  of  crimes  against  small 
businesses : 

There  be  established  an  advisory  group  (composed  of 
officials  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, The  Crime  Institute,  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration) to  monitor  the  progress  of  the  insurance 
industry  in  providing  adequate  crime  insurance,  and 

Provision  be  made  for  the  Government  to  conduct  a  bi-  or 
tri-ennial  f  ollowup  of  the  SBA  crime  survey. 


30 


80  SBA  report,  op.  cit,  p.  18. 
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The  study  also  recommended  that  SBA  take  the  initiative  to  edu- 
cate businessmen  in  crime  prevention  measures,  and  that  it  provide- 
for  loans  to  improve  facilities,  and  other  cooperative  efforts. 

Your  committee  commends  these  recommendations  for  Federal  stim- 
ulation and  coordination  of  research  and  development  geared  to  elim- 
inating the  problem  of  crime  against  small  business.  The  need  for  such 
a  role  is  prompted  by  the  gravity  of  the  problem  and  the  complex 
tactics  which  must  be  taken  to  solve  it. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

The  SBA  study  represents  a  start  in  the  direction  of  attacking  the 
problem  of  property  crimes  against  small  business,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done. 

First,  more  data  need  to  be  gathered,  such  as  :  determination  of  types 
of  business  establishments  that  are  most  vulnerable  to  crime,  and  the 
correlation  of  this  information  with  data  concerning  location,  socio- 
economic characteristics  of  locale,  and  types  of  protective  systems  em- 
ployed. Determination  of  the  causes  and  effective  deterrents  of  crime 
against  small  business  is  one  necessary  first  step  in  developing  a  pre- 
ventive program  and  ascertaining  its  costs  and  potential  payoff. 

A  second  problem  relates  to  systematically  assessing  the  causes  and 
solutions  to  the  crime  problem.  The  SBA  stated  its  intention  to  con- 
duct a  systems  analysis  study  of  the  problem  of  crime  against  small 
business.  It  was  not  able  to  complete  this  task  because  of  the  lack  of 
appropriate  data.  In  recommending  solutions,  the  SBA  said  that  it 
would  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  in  a  coordinated,  systems 
analysis  fashion  but  was  again  unable  to  do  this.  For  example,  the 
report  stated  that  all  segments  of  the  community  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  police  should  confront  the  problem  in  a  coordinated  fashion, 
yet  all  components  and  interrelationships  and  tasks  of  such  a  strategy 
were  not  identified. 

The  cost/benefit  analysis  of  the  SRI  study  in  appendix  C  may 
also  be  considered  to  suffer  from  misdirection  of  emphasis.  Here,  as 
throughout  the  report,  the  deterrent  or  preventive  effect  of  protective 
devices  is  sometimes  too  readily  equated  with  the  detection  function,^ 
especially  in  discussing  alarm  hardware.  The  SRI  group  used  Esti- 
mates of  costs  of  devices  and  of  losses  due  to  crime  10  years  hence.  No 
specific  devices  were  discussed,  and- there  was  no  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  estimated  data  against  changing  sociological  patterns  of  crime 
against  small  business.  No  items  were  singled  out  for  priority  research 
and  development.  In  order  to  provide  the  small  businessman  with 
precise  estimates  of  his  best  strategies  for  preventing  crime,  these  in- 
vestigations might  perhaps  be  extended. 

Recommendations 

The  foregoing  report  delineates  the  problem  as  evidenced  by  the 
report  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  and  your  committee  in 
its  hearings.  It  provides  clear  guidance  for  further  study  and  offers 
certain  remedial  solutions  to  these  most  serious  problems. 

Recommendation  1. — Your  committee  should  conduct  an  indepth 
study  of  crime  against  small  business. 
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This  investigation  should  begin  by  examining  thefts  of  goods  that 
•enter  the  distribution  network.  It  should  then  examine  theft  from 
warehouses  and  terminals.  Following  this,  the  inquiry  should  examine 
■crimes  against  retail  and  service-type  industries  and  should  include 
an  examination  into:  burglary,  robbery,  shoplifting,  employee  theft, 
•check  and  credit  card  fraud,  and  other  such  property  crimes. 

Integrated  into  this  inquiry  would  be  an  examination  of  peripheral 
areas  having  relevance  which  include  insurance,  teclinological  innova- 
tion, and  organized  criminal  activity. 

To  offer  interim  relief,  the  following  additional  recommendations 
are  proposed: 

Reccmim^Tulation  2. — Your  committee  urges  continued  implementa- 
tion and  greater  emphasis  by  the  SBA  on  its  program  of  providing 
information  on  managerial  practices  which  will  aid  small  businesses 
secure  their  establishments  against  many  types  of  criminal  activity. 

Recommendation  3. — As  outlined  in  this  report,  your  committee 
urges  the  establishment  of  an  architectural  task  force  to  begin  con- 
sideration of  building  security.  This  task  force  should  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  architectural  profession,  industiy,  and 
government. 

Recommendation  If. — The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment should  begin  a  review  of  the  Fair  insurance  program  to 
determine  if  it  is  meeting  the  insurance  requirements  of  the  small 
businessman  operating  m  high-crime  areas,  and/or  if  further 
strengthening  of  this  program  is  in  order  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  needs 
for  which  it  was  designed. 

Recommendation  5. — That  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Justice  should  continue  and  expand 
its  activities  in  assisting  the  development  of  new  technological  systems 
and  devices  to  prevent  criminal  activity  directed  at  small  business. 

These  recommendations  do  not  constitute  an  end  in  themselves,  but 
are  offered  as  interim,  remedial  measures  which  might  afford  some 
relief  to  the  small  businessman  whose  very  existence  is  threatened  by 
the  specter  of  increasing  crime. 

Your  committee  hopes  that  with  extensive  research  and  investiga- 
tion meaningful  preventive  measures  might  be  developed  which  will 
offer  permanent  relief  to  the  American  small  businessman. 
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Senator  Bible.  The  second  phase  of  our  committee's  examination 
of  the  impact  of  crime  on  small  business  centered  on  crime-oriented 
losses  in  the  cargo  theft -pilferage  area,  from  the  entry  of  goods  into 
the  commerce  cycle  until  their  delivery  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Thus,  we  began  an  investigation  and  hearings  into  theft  from  each  of 
the  different  modes  of  transportation — air,  water,  rail  and  truck, 
which  is  costing  American  business  upwards  of  $1  billion  per  year  and 
inflating  prices  of  ordinary  household  products  for  the  general  public. 
To  capsule  the  problem,  our  hearings  and  investigations  show  a  carrier 
cargo  crisis  is  upon  American  business  and  consumers  today,  whether 
we  choose  to  admit  it  or  not.  V\)  to  this  point,  our  law  enforcement 
agencies,  our  Federal  shipping  regulatory  and  policy  bodies  and  our 
transport  industry  generally  have  been  unable  to  mount  an  effective 
response.  Meanwhile,  the  public  pays  the  heavy  price  of  crime. 

As  the  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Transport  Security 
Officers  told  our  Committee : 

Too  many  carriers  have  not  yet  identified  tlie  problem  in  their  record  keeping, 
too  many  law  enforcement  bodies  have  thrown  up  their  hands  at  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  and  choose  to  ignore  it,  and  too  many  prosecutors  have  chosen 
not  to  pursue  what  they  do  not  understand  .  .  . 

And  we  found  all  kinds  of  testimony  of  prosecuting  attorneys  dis- 
missing cases  because  of  a  lack  of  sufficient  evidence  and  sometimes 
because  the  amount  involved  was  not  large,  other  times  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  connecting  it  up  to  prove  the  case. 

]Mr.  Chairman,  there  seems  to  be  no  argument  that  the  cargo-theft 
pilferage  problem  is  at  the  heart  of  the  biggest  multi-billion  dollar 
racket  nationally  today — stealing  from  business.  "Wliat  concerns  me 
most  is  the  fact  that  as  the  problem  accelerates,  there  is  no  real  co- 
ordinated effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  govermnent 
to  seek  a  solution. 

And  what  kind  of  dollar  losses  are  we  talking  about?  Because  of 
the  surprising  fact  that  no  Government  agencies  and  no  trade  or 
service  organization  keep  comprehensive  records  of  total  tonnage  or  of 
value  of  freight  shipi^ed  in  this  country,  accurate  totals  of  crime- 
oriented  losses  are  difficult  to  compute  because  there  are  no  required 
uniform  loss  reports  either.  However,  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  has  developed  some  meaningful  statistics  we  believe  are 
both  conservative  and  as  accurate  as  110  sibV.  Crime-ba'^e  I  cargo 
losses  nationwide  for  1969  totaled  $1.2  billion.  This  was  led  by  truck 
thefts  and  hijackings  at  $828  million  and  airlines  at  $50  to  $100 
million,  and  probably  more. 

And  let  me  give  a  summary  of  crime  losses  as  we  developed  them  in 
our  hearings.  Cargo  thefts  from  air  carriers  more  than  tripled  last 
year.  John  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport  in  New  York  City  re- 
ported freight  cargo  thefts  last  year  of  $3.5  million.  Airmail  parcel 
post  thefts  of  securities,  cash,  diamonds,  and  other  high-value  items 
were  $65  million  from  1967  through  1969  at  Kennedy  Airport,  where 
Post  Office  officials  are  critical  of  airline  security  efforts.  Shippers  there 
lost  more  than  $1  million  in  1  week  last  year,  while  the  American 
Watch  Association  testified  that  its  cargo  losses  there  exceeded  $2.5 
million  between  1967  and  1969.  If  you  relate  that  to  a  company  such 
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as  General  Motors,  it  would  be  similar  to  General  Motors  losing  $300 
million  worth  of  automo!)ilos.  Our  concern  obviously,  as  I  have  tried 
to  make  clear,  is  the  impact  upon  small  business. 

Truck  thefts  and  hijackings  cost  $828  million  in  1969,  according  to 
the  American  Trucking  Association's  Theft-Hijacking  Connnittee.  Es- 
timates show  tliese  losses  jumped  from  $275  million  in  1966  to  $325 
million  in  1967  and  to  $6UU  million  in  1968.  For  1970,  losses  for  the  first 
7  months  were  already  12  percent  over  the  1969  total. 

Reported  waterfront  losses  were  $100  million  last  year  but  our  pro- 
jections would  indicate  $170  million  is  more  accurate. 

Railroads  had  a  freight  loss-damage  total  in  1969  of  $210  million, 
compared  to  $182  million  in  1968,  according  to  statistics  given  our  com- 
mittee by  the  Association  of  American  Railroads.  Estimates  are  that 
50  percent  are  crime-oriented  losses  but  a  number  of  railroad  special 
agents  told  our  committee  investigators  that  this  50-percent  figure 
should  be  doubled  for  crime  losses. 

And  what  about  the  skyrocketing  world  of  air  cargo  transport  as  it 
breaks  all  tonnage  records  ?  Freighting  of  goods  by  air  has  grown  more 
than  20  percent  annually  in  recent  years.  In  1958,  domestic  air  carriers 
flew  725,717,000  ton  miles.  That  tripled  in  10  years  by  1968  to  2,910,- 
000,000  ton  miles  in  1968.  Air  cargo  is  projected  to  quadruple  in  the 
1970*s  \yith  the  larger  aircraft  coming  on  and  I  know  the  interest  of 
the  chairman  in  one  of  those  aircraft.  Cargo  valued  at  $9.5  billion 
passed  through  the  world's  largest  air  terminal.  New  York's  Kennedy 
Airport,  in  1969, 22  percent  more  than  1968. 

To  meet  the  cargo-moving  crime  challenge  of  the  1970's,  1980's,  and 
beyond,  a  broad,  businesslike  examination  of  the  whole  cargo  trans- 
port spectrum  with  a  Government,  carrier,  labor,  and  businessman- 
shipper  partnership  involved  is  imperative  lest  the  theft  problem  para- 
lyzes our  free  flow  of  commerce. 

On  March  16,  1970,  I  introduced,  along  with  eight  Senators  as  co- 
sponsors,  S.  3595,  to  establish  a  temporary  presidentially  appointed 
Commission  on  Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo.  This  Commission  would 
be  charged  with  developing  preventive  measures  to  deal  v/ith  this 
growing  problem.  I  submit  for  your  record  a  copy  of  the  bill  and 
remarks  I  made  upon  its  introduction,  plus  an  article  from  the  Septem- 
ber 14  issue  of  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  about  cargo  theft. 

(The  information  referred  to  above  for  the  record  follows:) 
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S.  3595 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  16,1970 

Mr.  Bible  introduced  tlio  following  bill;  which  w;is  rend  twice  and  referred 

to  the  ConiniiLtee  on  Connnerce 


A  BILL 

To  establish  a  Commission  on  Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  FINDINGS  OF  FACT  AND  DECLAEATION  OF  POLICY 

4  Section   1.    (a)    The  Congress  finds  that  one  of  the 

5  fundamental  bases  for  the  development  and  growth  of  com- 

6  merce  and  trade  on  an  interstate  and  international  basis  is  the 

7  .security  and  safety  of  movement  of  such  goods  and  cargo. 

8  The  Congress  has  become  aware  that  there  is  an  alarming 

9  growth  of  criminal  activity  which  results  in  loss  of  and  dam- 

10  age  to  goods  moving  in  interstate  and  international  commerce. 

11  Such  loss  and  theft  are  increasing  to  the  degree  that  it  repre- 

II 
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1  sents  a  clear  and  pvesciit  daiigcr  to  the  national  economy, 

2  especially   American   bnsiness    and    particularly    tlie    small 

3  business  conununit}^  which  1  tears  the  greatest  j)ortion  of  such 

4  losses.  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the  Constitution  places 

5  the  control,  regulation,  and  stimulation  of  interstate  and  in- 

6  ternational  commerce  and  tiadc  within  the  purview  of  the 

7  Federal   Government.   Prevention  of  larcenies  and  malfea- 

8  sances  in  connection  with  goods  in  interstate  and  interna- 

9  tional  transit  is  an  inherently  difficult  phase  of  crime  control; 

10  goods  in  motion  or  in  large-scale  storage  are  hard  to  watch 

11  closely;    the   multijurisdictional   nature   of   thefts   facilitates 

12  criminal  evasion;  and  protection  arrangements  mipose  un- 

13  welcome  and  often  disastrous  expenses  in  terms  of  operational 
1^  delays,  added  paperwork,  and  increased  costs  for  insurance 
1^  and  protection.  The  Congress  finds  that  common  carriers 
1^  in  cargo  transportation  by  air,  truck,  rail,  and  water,  mani- 
1'''  fest  a  serious  deficiency  in  the  level  of  coordination  and 
1^  effort  needed  to  establish  deterrents  and  preventive  measures 
1^  and  utihze  resources  to  condjat  criminal  activity.  These 
^0  criminal  activities  and  attendant  losses  pose  an  especially 
^1  serious  threat  to  the  economic  stability  of  small  busmess. 
^^  The  apparent  magnitude  of  the  resultant  costs  suggests  that 
^■^  the  Federal  Government  make  a  further  detailed  and  con- 
'^^  tinning  inquiry  to  determine  whether  remedial  measures  can 
^^  and  should  be  implemented  by  cargo  carriers,  their  agents 
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1  and  assigns,  possibly  supported  by  Federal  assistance,  to 

2  minimize  criminally  inspired  losses  of  cargo  during  storage 

3  and  transit. 

4  (b)  Tlie  Congress  furtlier  finds  that  State  and  local  gov- 

5  erninents,  through  exercise  of  their  regulatory  powers,  have 
G  an  equal  responsibility  in  stimulating  measures  to  enhance 

7  the  safety  and  security  of  cargo  storage  and  transport.  Ac- 

8  cordingly,  attempts  by  the  Federal  Government  to  deter  and 

9  curb  such  losses,  thefts,  and  pilferages  should  be  coordinated 

10  at  various  levels  of  government. 

11  (c)    It  is  the  pur[)ose  of  this  Act  to  esta,bhsh  a  commis- 

12  sion  which  shall  conduct  an  inquiry  and  research  into  matters 

13  of  cargo  security  for  the  purpose  of  designing  programs  to 

14  achieve  maxinuun  security  and  safety  for  such  cargo  when 

15  in  storage  and  in  transit  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

16  It  is  a  further  purpose  to  create  an  organization  which  will 

17  administer  this  Act  and  implement  its  purposes  by  establish- 

18  ing  liaison  and  coordination  with,  l)y,  and  between  the  com- 

19  mon  carriers,  their  agents  and  assigns,  as  well  as  supporting 

20  organizations  such  as  private  terminal  operators,  port  authori- 

21  ties,  and  others,  engaged  in  all  modes  of  transportation,  dis- 

22  tribution,  and  storage  of  goods  and  cargo  in  transit,  and  by 

23  fostering  consultation  and  coordination  with  appropriate  gov- 

24  ernmental  and  private  agencies  and  concerns. 
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1  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 

2  Sec.  2.   (a)   For  the  i)iirpose  of  carrying  out  the  intent 

3  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  this  Act,  there  is  hereby  created 

4  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Security  and 

5  Safety   of   Cargo    (hereinafter   referred   to   as   the   "Com- 

6  mission"). 

7  (b)    The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  mdividuals 

8  who,  by  virtue  of  their  education  and  experience,  demonstrate 

9  an  ability  to  discover  causes,  develop  solutions,  and  imple- 

10  ment  strategies  to  solve  the  problem  of  cargo  loss  and  theft. 

11  Members  shall  include  one  representative  from  each  mode  of 
1-  the  cargo  transportation  industry,  air,  truck,  rail,  and  water: 

13  one  representative  from  the  cargo  handlers  labor  organiza- 

14  tions;  one  rei)resentative  from  terminal  operators  and  inde- 

15  pendent  warehouse  and  storage  concerns;  and  three  repre- 

16  sentatives  of  the  Federal  Government,  consisting  of  the  At- 

17  torney  General  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 

18  portation,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

1^  (c)   The  members  of  the  Commission,  other  than  those 

20  designated  to  represent  the  Federal  Government,  shall  be  ap- 

21  i)ointed  by  the  President.  Not  more  than  four  of  such  ap- 

22  pointed  members  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 

23  (d)   The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  be  elected 

24  annually  from  among  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

25  (e)    The  following  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the 
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1  Commission:  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oom- 

2  mission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  Federal  ^fari- 

3  time  Commission;  the  Commissioner  of  Customs;  one  repre- 

4  sentative  having  expertise  in  providing  security  for  the  stor- 

5  age  and  movement  of  Federal  cargo  appointed  by  eacli  of  the 

6  following:    the  Secretary  of  Defense,   the  Atomic  Energy 

7  Commission,  and  tlie  TsTational  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 

8  ministration;  one  representative  of  the  National  Bureau  of 

9  Standards  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  one 

10  representative  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 

11  ministration  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General;  and  one 

12  representative  from  the  cargo  underwriters-insurance  indus- 

13  trv.  Ex  oflicio  members  of  the  Commission  shall  not  partici- 

14  pate  except  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  C'ommission  in 

15  the  formulation  of  its  findings  and  recommendations. 

16  (f)   Vacancies  on  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the 

17  same  manner  as  initial  appointments. 

18  (g)   A  quonim  of  the  Commission  shall  consist  of  five 

19  members,  l)ut  two  members  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 

20  pose  of  taking  testimon}^  or  conducting  any  hearings  on  a 

21  matter  within  the  purview  of  the  Commission's  jurisdiction. 

22  COMPENSATION  OF  COMMTSSTON  MEMBERS 

*^3  Sec.  3.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are  officers 

*24  or  full-time  employees  of  the  Government  shall  serve  \^ithout 
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1  compensation  in  addition  to  that  received  for  tlieir  services 

2  as  such  oflicers  or  employees ;  but  they  shall  be  allowed  travel 

3  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  au- 

4  thorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 

5  persons  in  Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

6  (b)    Other  members  of  the  Commission  vdio  are  not 

7  officers  or  officials  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  shall 

8  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  da}'^  when  engaged  in 

9  the  actual  business  and  duties  vested  in  the  Commission,  and 

10  in  addition  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 

11  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5, 

12  United  States  Code. 

13  STAFF  OF  TITF  COMMISSION 

14  Sec.  4.   (a)   The  Commission  may  appoiiil  such  pcrson- 

15  nel  as  it  deems  necessary  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 

16  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  concerning  appointments  in 
1*7  the  competitive  services  and  such  personnel  ma}'  be  paid 

18  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subtitle 

19  3  of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to  classification  and 

20  general  schedule  pay  rates. 

21  (b)    The  staff  of  the  Connnission  shall  be  composed  of, 

22  but  not  limited  to,  individuals  having  expertise  determined 

23  to  be  pertinent  to  the  conduct  of  a  systematic  operations 

24  research  study  of  the  problem  of  cargo  theft,  such  as  persons 

25  qualified   in   statistical   mathematics,    applied    mathematics, 
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1  hiunaii  factors  engineering,  security  engineering,  cargo  opera- 

2  tions   and  movement,   police  and  law  enforcement,   social 

3  psychology,   criminology,  business  management,  traffic  en- 

4  gincering,   security  archiiecture,  and  deterrence,  detection, 

5  and  apprehension  technology  and  methodology. 

6  POWI^ES  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

7  Sec.   5,    (a)    The   Commission,   or  any  two  members 

8  thereof  as  authorized  by  the  Commission,  may  conduct  liear- 

9  ings  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  otherAvise  secure  data 
10  and  expressions  of  opinions  pertinent  to  the  study.  The  Corn- 
el mission  shall  publish  notice  of  any  proposed  hearing  in  the 
12  Federal  Register  and  shall  afford  a  reasonable  opportunity 
1^  for  interested  persons  to  present  relevant  testimony  and  data. 
!■*  In  connection  therewith  the  Conmiission  is  authorized  by 
l'^  the  majority  vote — 

l"  (f)    to  require,  by  special  or  general  orders,  cor- 

1'  porations,  business  firms,  and  individuals  to  sultmit  in 

1^  writing  such  reports  and  answers  to  questions  as  the 

1^  Commission  may   prescribe;   such  submission  shall  be 

"0  made  within  such  reasonable  period  and  under  oath  or 

otherwise  as  the  Commission  may  determine; 

(2)  to  administer  oaths; 

(3)  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance  and  testi- 

24 

mony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  all  documentary 

evidence  relating  to  the  execution  of  its  duties; 
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1  (-^)   ill  the  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpena  or  or- 

2  der  issued  under  this  subsection,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  any 

3  district  court  of  tlic  United  States  in  requiring  compli- 

4  ance  with  such  subpena  or  order  ; 

5  (5)   in  any   proceeding   or  investigation  to   order 

6  testimony  to  l)e  taken  by  deposition  before  any  person 
"7  who  is  designated  by  the  Commission  and  has  the  power 

8  to  administer  oaths,  and  in  such  instances  to  compel  tes- 

9  timony  and  the  production  of  evidence  in  tlie  same  man- 

10  ner  as  authorized  under  clauses    (3)    and    (4)    of  this 

11  subsection;  and 

12  (6)    to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as 

13  are  paid  in  like  circumstances  in  the  courts  of  the  United 

14  St.ates. 

1^  (b)   Any  district  coui't  of  the  United  States  within  the 

1^  jurisdiction  of  which  an  inquiry  is  canned  on  may,  in  case 

1 '  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  or  order  of  the  Commission  is- 

1°  sued  under  subsection   (a)   of  this  section,  issue  an  order  re- 

1^  quiring  comphance  therewith;  and  any  failure  to  obey  the 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  con- 

1  tempt  thereof, 

99 

(c)    The  Commission  is  authorized  to  request  from  any 
department,  agency,  or  independent  instrumentality  of  the 

Government  any  information  it  deems  necessary  to  c-arry  out 

25 

its  functions  under  this  Act;  and  each  such  department, 
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1  agency,  or  independent  instrumentality  is  authorized  to  co- 

2  operate  with  the  Commission  and,  to  the  extent  permitted 

3  by  law,  to  furnish  such  information  to  the  Commission  upon 

4  request  made  ))y  the  Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  when 

5  acting  as  Chairman. 

6  (d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 
''  tracts  with  Fe(h'ral  or  State  agencies,  private  firms,  insti- 
8  tutions,  and  iiulividuals  for  the  conduct  of  research  or  sur- 
^  veys,  the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other  activities  necessary 

10  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

11  (6)  (1)    ^Vhen  the  Commission  finds  that  pubhcation 

12  of  any  information  obtained  by  it  is  in  the  puI»Hc  interest 

13  and  wouki  not  give  an  unfair  comi)etitive  advantage  to  any 
1"*  i)erson,  it  is  authorized  to  publish  such  information  in  the 
1'^  fomi  and  manner  dcenuHl  best  adapted  for  public  use,  ex- 
1"  cept  that  data  and  information  which  would  separately  dis- 
1'  close  the  business  transactions  of  any  person,  trade  secrets, 
1^  or  names  of  customers  shall  be  held  confidential  and  shall 
19  not  be  disclosed  by  the  Commission  or  its  staff:  Provided, 
^^  however,  That  the  Commission  shall  permit  business  finns 

21  or  individuals  reasonable  access  to  documents  furnished  by 

22  them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  copying  such  docu- 
2^  ments  as  need  may  arise. 

24  (f)   The  Conmiission  is  authorized  to  delegate  any  of  its 
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1  functions  to  Individual  members  of  the  Commission  or  to 

2  desi^ate  individuals  on  its  staff  and  to  make  such  rules  and 

3  regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  its  business, 

4  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

5  DUTIES  OF  THE  COM]\riSSION 

6  Sec.  G.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  under- 

7  take   and   compile  inquiries  and  studies  to  determine  the 

8  causes,  and  practical  and  effective  measures  for  the  preven- 

9  tion  and  deterrence  of  loss,  theft,  and  pilferage  of  cargo  in 

10  interstate  and  international  commerce.  It  shall  be  a  further 

11  duty  of  the  Commission  to  encourage  the  use  of  existing  pre- 
1^  ventive  technology  and  to  promote  the  development  of  new 
13  techniques,  procedures,  and  methods  to  enhance  the  safety 
■'■'*  and  security  of  cargo  storage  and  transportation.  Such  duties 
■^•^  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

-•■"  (1)    definition  and  description  of  the  causes,  scope, 

■'■  *  and  value  of  losses  due  to  cargo  theft ; 

■'■°  (2)    evaluation   of  methods   to   deter  cargo   theft, 

•^"  including  analysis  of  labor-management  practices ;  pack- 

^"  aging  and  labeling  of  cargo;  containerization ;  personnel 

'^^  security;  prevention,   detection,  and  apprehension  sys- 

^'^  terns  and  devices;  physical  security  protection,  including 

^"^  lighting,    fencing,    gate    placement,    and    other   similar 

^^  means;    sociological   and   psychological   deterrents   and 
remedies ;  liaison  of  cargo  security  programs  between  law 
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1  enforcement  agencies  and  cargo  terminal  operators,  for- 

2  warders,  and  transporters; 

3  (3)    design.  Implementation,  and  analysis  of  pilot 

4  experimental  programs  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness 

5  of  different  security  systems ; 

6  (4)    establishment  and  maintenance  of  liaison  with 

7  the  various  modes  of  transportation  of  cargo  to  exchange 

8  and  disseminate  data  to  promote  safety  and  security  of 

9  cargo ; 

10  (5)   periodic  consultations  with  appropriate  govem- 

11  mental  and  private  agencies  to  discuss  problems  and 

12  investigate  solutions ; 

13  (6)   complementing  programs  and  activities  of  dif- 

14  ferent  modes  of  cargo  transport  to  produce  an  effective 

15  and  low-cost  program  of  safet}'  and  security ; 

16  (7)   development  of  a  system  of  comprehensive, 

17  continuous  and  uniform  loss  and  damage  reporting  by  the 

18  different  modes  of  transportation ; 

19  (8)  study  and  evaluation  of  present  carrier  liability 
limits  for  losses  incurred  in  the  transport  of  cargo  by 
the  different  modes  of  tra.nsj)ortation,  and  evaluation  of 
the  adequacy  of  such  limits  of  liability; 

23  (9)    develoiunent  of  physical  facility  security  stand- 

2^  ards  and  encouragement  of  voluntary  implementation  by 

^^  the  various  industries  involved ; 


20 
21 
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1  (10)   continuous  reassessment  of  programs,   plans 

2  and  operations  to  deteraiine  necessary  revisions;  and 

3  (11)    recommendations  for  legislative,  administra- 

4  tive,  or  other  actions  deemed  necessary  to  promote  the 

5  safety  of  cargo  transport. 

6  REPORTS 

7  Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the  President 

8  and  to  the  Congress  its  findings  and  recommendations  as 

9  deemed  desirahle  and  necessary,  hut  in  no  event  less  often 

10  than  annually. 

11  AUTHORIZATION 

12  Sec.  8.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 

13  pui-j)ose  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $250,000  for  each  fiscal 

14  year. 

15  TERMINATION  DATE 

1^  Sec.  9.  The  Commission  shall  continue  in  existence  until 

1'^  December  30,  1975,  at  which  time  it  shall  cease  to  exist. 

1^  Prior  to  such  date,  it  shall  provide  the  Congress  with  a  com- 

^^  plete  report  on  its  activities  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  its 

^^  final  recommendations. 
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Statement  by  Senator  Alan  Bible,  Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  Re  Introduction  of  Bill  To  Establish  a  Federal  Commission  on 
Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo,  March  16,  1970 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Presidentially-appointed  commission  to  investisate  and  recommend  steps  to 
seek  out  methods  to  curb  alarming  increases  in  cargo  theft,  pilferage,  and  hi- 
jacking in  the  air,  truck,  water,  and  rail  transport  industries  that  today  have 
pushed  normal  cargo  movements  to  a  crisis  point  for  some  businesses.  This  is 
especially  true  in  incoming  international  air  shipments. 

The  time  is  overdue  for  a  hard  look  at  both  the  short  and  long  run  approaches 
to  this  growing  problem  which  is  the  heart  of  the  biggest  multi-billion-dollar 
racket  nationally  today — stealing  from  business.  Its  worst  victims  are  the  small 
businessmen,  who  can  least  afford  it,  and  the  consumer  public  who,  in  the  final 
analysis,  pays  a  crime-inflated  price  for  his  needs. 

As  an  example,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  before  it  a  tariff  revision 
application  that  could  on  April  1  stop  interstate  shipments  of  furs  by  air  to  and 
from  the  New  York  City  area,  the  nation's  fur  manufacturing  center.  Air  Cargo, 
Inc.,  the  ground  service  organization  owned  by  the  nation's  airlines,  has  asked 
permission  to  cancel  pickup  and  delivery  service  for  fur  shipments  as  a  result 
of  growing  thefts.  Exactly  what  effect  this  will  have  on  the  fur-raising  industry 
of  Alaska  and  many  northern  and  western  States  cannot  be  accurately  forecast 
right  now. 

Is  this  the  forerunner  of  other  high-value  cargoes  which  the  airlines  may 
find  it  impossible  to  handle  in  the  normal  course  of  ordinary  commerce  because 
of  thievery'/  Likewise,  is  this  an  admission  that  the  problem  is  so  severe  that  the 
airlines  find  it  impossible  to  control? 

The  Committee  on  Small  Business,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as 
Chairman,  has  been  actively  involved  for  the  last  two  years  in  an  investigation 
and  hearings  into  cargo  theft  in  air  commerce  and  at  waterfront  docks  and 
terminals  and  its  impact  on  the  small  business  shippers  who  rely  on  public  car- 
riers to  deliver  their  products.  We  are  pleased  that  the  Departments  of  Justice, 
Treasury,  and  Transportation  have  recently  turned  their  attention  to  the  cargo 
crime  problem. 

What  the  exact  crime  cargo  losses  are  in  our  domestic-international  commerce 
cycle  today  cannot  be  accurately  measured  beeau.se  loss-reporting  systems  for 
all  transport  modes  are  not  in  use.  But  our  Committee  has  some  information 
that  serves  as  an  indicator  of  the  real  dimensions  of  the  problem. 

The  growing  severity  of  crime  in  air  commerce  is  provided  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Marine  Underwriters  which  reveals  that  the  theft  of  goods  from  air 
carriers  has  tripled  over  the  past  year.  Stolen  cargo  on  incoming  international 
air  shipments  insured  by  the  Institute's  member  companies  had  a  value  of  $6 
million  in  1969. 

Because  no  loss  reports  are  kept  by  airlines,  some  estimates  place  domestic- 
international  air  cargo  los.ses  in  this  country  at  .$20  million  to  $50  million  or  more 
in  1969.  Most  air  cargo  is  not  insured  and  small  businessmen,  as  a  result  of  loss- 
induced  high  insurance  premiums,  generally  self  insure. 

As  another  example,  the  American  Watch  Association  testified  that  air  cargo 
losses  for  one  year  exceeded  $2%  million,  comparable  to  a  company  like  General 
Motors  losing  some  $300  million  per  year  in  automobile  thefts.  Shippers  lost 
more  than  $1  million  in  one  week  last  year  at  New  York  City's  Kennedy 
International  Airport. 

Another  hard-hit  transport  mode  is  in  truck  thefts  and  hijacking  who've  losses 
reached  over  $600  million  for  1969,  according  to  figures  provided  to  the  Commit- 
tee by  the  American  Insurance  Association.  Babaco,  a  private  alarm  company 
serving  trucking  companies,  estimates  1969  losses  were  $702  million,  17  percent 
above  1968. 

What  the  exact  dimensions  of  thievery  are  in  the  water-front  dock  category 
are  not  accurately  known.  For  one  reason,  no  loss-reporting  .'system  is  in  use. 
We  are  aware  of  the  Treasury  Department's  plans  to  submit  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress  seeking  to  deal  with  this  problem.  We  do  hope  it  will  not 
provide  for  a  Federal  police  force  on  the  docks  and  thereby  add  another  layer 
of  a  Federal  bureaucracy. 

As  demonstrated  preliminarily  by  our  hearings,  present  Federal  agencies  with 
authority  over  maritime  shipping  unquestionably  require  stronger  powers.  And 
equally  important,  more  effective  and  clo.ser  cooperation  by  all  Federal,  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  and  regulatory  agencies,  plus  more  realistic  and  af- 
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firmative  cooperation  by  private  industry,  business  and  labor  areas  involved 
would  assist. 

But,  Mr.  President,  most  of  all,  the  cargo  theft  problem  must  be  attacked 
on  all  fronts  within  the  entire  transport  chain — truck,  air,  water,  and  rail. 

My  bill,  for  which  I  invite  co-sponsors  who  are  disturbed  by  the  skyrocketing 
cargo  thievery,  seeKs  to  take  a  businesslike,  hard  look,  with  a  government,  indus- 
try, labor,  and  shipper  partnership  involved. 

As  a  summary,  my  bill  would  establish  a  Commission  on  Security  and  Safety 
of  Cargo,  with  nine  members  drawn  fi'om  air.  truck,  water,  and  rail  carriers, 
cargo  labor  unions,  terminal-wai'ehouse  oi^erators,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Ex-officio  members 
would  include  Federal  transportation  regulatory  agencies  and  the  insurance 
industry. 

Briefly,  the  Commission's  duties  would  be ; 

(1)  To  define  the  causes,  scope,  and  value  of  cargo  losses  and  their  dis- 
posal methods. 

(2)  To  evaluate  cargo  theft  deterrents  including  packaging,  containeri- 
zation,  i)er.sonnel  security,  physical  security,  law  enforcement  liaison. 

(3)  To  establish  a  uniform,  centralized  loss-reporting  system  for  all  cargo. 

(4)  To  examine  insurance  liability  limitations. 

(5)  To  encourage  development  of  crime  prevention  technology. 

(6)  To  recommend  appropriate  legislation  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  hearings  by  the  Small  Business  Committee  to  date  have  demon- 
strated that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  fundamental  efforts  to  achieve 
security  and  safety  of  cargo.  Testimony  showed  that  unless  conditions  are  im- 
proved in  the  transport  of  air  and  maritime  cargo,  some  major  shippers  and  im- 
porters would  begin  to  consider  Montreal.  Canada,  as  a  port  of  entry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  as.suring  safe  delivery  of  cargo  by  cii'cumventing  the  congestion,  theft, 
and  pilferage  at  the  Xew  York  waterfront  docks  and  airports. 

That  losses,  thefts  and  pilferages  have  produced  inestimable  damage  in  cargo 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  question  is  :  What  shall  we  do  to  bring  about 
some  remedial  reforms?  Some  attempts  have  been  made  by  some  segments  of  the 
tran.sportation  industry  to  promote  voluntary  improvements  to  increase  the 
safety  and  security  of  cargo.  But.  it  is  convincingly  clear  that  despite  sound  mo- 
tives, the  solution  is  not  solely  there.  Insurance  payments  can  no  longer  be  sub- 
stituted for  good  security.  Cargo  loss  reimbursements  have  brought  insurance 
companies  to  their  knees,  bringing  policy  cancellations. 

The  need  for  safekeeping,  protection,  safe  and  secure  delivery  of  cargo  is  a 
matter  of  community  interest  within  the  transportation  industry.  One  segment 
of  the  industry,  whether  it  be  air.  truck,  rail,  or  ship,  cannot  succeed  without 
continuity  of  protection  and  security  of  its  cargo. 

Notwithstanding  the  competitive  character  and  different  modes  of  trans- 
portation, cargo  in  many  instances  will  run  the  entire  gamut  from  iwint  of 
origin  to  point  of  delivery,  involving  every  form  of  transportation.  Protection  of 
cargo  must  be  uniform,  continuous  and  uninterrupted. 

The  instability  and  lack  of  uniform  protective  procedures  for  safe  and  secure 
delivery  of  cargo  demand  establishment  of  a  body  consisting  of  representatives 
of  both  government  and  private  industry  which  would  function  as  a  coordinated 
unit. 

The  Commission  on  Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo  which  I  propose,  will  form  a 
partnership  to  amass  all  resources  available  through  research,  assessments,  and 
intelligence  data  of  the  private  sector  and  of  government.  This  sharing  of  re- 
sponsibility can  produce  an  effective  impact. 

There  are  those  who  believe  the  transportation  industry,  faced  with  the  eco- 
nomic demands  of  a  burgeoning  population  and  the  complexities  of  the  economic- 
social  changes  of  the  1970s,  needs  a  new  burst  of  innovative  enthusiasm.  Since 
transporting  cargo  is  its  business,  possibly  it  requires  new  ideas,  new  variations, 
new  dimensions,  and  new  answers,  lest  the  theft  problem  become  uncontrollable. 

Our  primary  focus  must  always  be  what  will  be  beneficial  to  the  American 
businessman  and  the  consumer.  A  reduction  in  cargo  theft  will  produce  bene- 
ficial economic  effect  upon  both  because  they  will  be  relieved  of  some  of  the 
vmdue  and  unfair  burdens  of  additional  costs  which  tran.sporters  and  shippers 
have  imposed  upon  them  to  make  up  for  the  major  increases  they  have  suf- 
fered through  losses,  thefts,  and  pilferages  of  all  commodities,  including  those 
which  are  necessities  of  life. 

The  time  to  try  is  here  and  now.  Delay  will  only  accentuate  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of  what  I  believe 
are  the  purposes  and  goals  of  the  proposed  Commission  on  Security  and  Safety 
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of  Cargo,  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  together 
with  the  full  text  of  the  bill. 

Commission  on  Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo 

functional  operations 
/.  Scope  and  Purpose 

The  Commission  would  be  a  coordinate  body  of  the  private  and  government 
sectors  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  safety  and  security  of  cargo  transported 
in  interstate  commerce,  whether  by  air,  truck,  rail  or  marine  carrier.  It  would 
function  to  promulgate  policies  and  procedures  for  regulatory  control  to  assure 
maximum  safety  and  security  of  cargo  through  advisory  powers.  The  primary 
mandate  of  the  Commission  would  be  to  curb  and  deter  losses,  thefts,  and  pil- 
ferages, and  various  forms  of  criminal  activity  inflicted  upon  cargo,  and  to  pro- 
mote operational  measures  for  implementation  by  carriers,  while  serving  as  a 
clearing  house  for  research  and  expert  technology  to  enhance  the  security  of 
cargo  transport. 

Due  to  inherent  and  intrinsic  operations  of  cargo  movements  in  the  different 
modes  of  transportation,  the  bill  recognizes  that  there  is  an  imperative  need 
in  the  transport  industry  : 

(a)  To  establish  and  promote  continuing  liaison  among  the  various  car- 
riers transporting  cargo. 

(&)  To  confer  periodically  with  the  cargo  transportation  media,  to  ex- 
change information  and  cause  dissemination  of  the  same  which  is  of  mutual 
interest  for  cargo  security. 

(c)  To  complement  the  various  security  activities  of  cargo  transport  to 
achieve  optimum  effectiveness  and  efficiency  at  minimum  costs  and  maximum 
economy  to  small  business  and  the  consumer. 

(d)  To  serve  as  a  catalytic  agent  to  improve  cargo  safety  and  security 
among  cargo  carriers,  and 

(e)  To  encourage  private  industry  in  cargo  transport  to  serve  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  law  enforcement  community,  where  responsibility  is  vested  for 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  such  criminal  activities. 

The  Commission  would  serve  to  provide  unity  of  direction  and  purpose  in  the 
promotion  of  cargo  transport  security  by  combining  and  correlating  the  collec- 
tive efforts  of  the  cargo  transporters. 

II.  Implementation  of  Policies  and  Purposes 

The  Commission  would  achieve  its  mandate  in  a  gradual  and  methodical 
approach  by  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  current  activities,  operations  and 
procedures  currently  utilized  for  the  security  of  cargo  transport  and  defining 
of  this  must  be  accomplished  within  a  broad  perspective  by  ascertaining  the 
policies  and  functions  of  the  various  transport  carriers  relative  to  those  areas 
involving : 

(a)   Personnel  Security 

(&)   Physical  Facilities  Security  for  Cargo 

<e)    Liaison  and  Coordination  of  Cargo  Security  Programs  and  Procedures 

(d)  Uniform  and  Centralized  Reporting  Procedures  for  Cargo  Losses, 
Thefts  and  Pilferages 

(e)  Training  of  Cargo  Transport  Personnel  Security. 

The  implementation  process  would  be  accomplished  through  five  steps  pro- 
gressively by : 

(a)   Analysis  through  research,  surveys  and  inspections, 
(6)   Evaluation  of  the  findings  made. 

(c)  Recommendations  for  voluntary  compliance  by  the  carriers  and  wher- 
ever appropriate  recommended  legislative  remedies, 

id)   Implementation  of  recommendations  by  the  carriers,  and 
(e)   Revisions  as  appropriate  to  assure  continuing  maximum  security  and 
minimum  economic  impact  upon  all  concerned. 
Guides,  standards  and  procedures  would  be  promulgated  and  requests  made  for 
voluntary  compliance  by  the  industries.  Where  deemed  necessary,  or  appropriate, 
specific  recommendations  for  corrective  activities  and  procedures  would  be  made 
to  the  Federal  regulatory  agencies  having  jurisdiction  or  to  the  Executive  or 
Legislative  branches  of  the  Federal  government.  In  essence,  the  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  Commission  would  be  designed  to  fill  the  void  existing  among  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  as  a  result  of  manpower  shortage. 
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^rom  the  U.S.   News  &  World  Report,    Sept.    14,    1970/ 


TRUCK 
HIJACKING: 

Fastest-Growing  Racket 


A  new  crime  wave  has  hit  the  U.  S.— 
cargo  "piracy."  Gangs  have  taken  it  over, 
built  it  into  a  racket  that  baffles  police— 
and  costs  consumers  billions  of  dollars. 


One  of  the  fastest-growing  crimes  in 
this  country  is  the  stealing  of  freight 
cargoes.  It  has  become  an  organized 
racket  that  costs  .Americans  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Increasingly,  trucks  loaded  with  valu- 
able merchandise  are  hijacked  on 
streets  and  highways.  Warehouses  are 
looted  systematically.  So  are  railroad 
freight  yards  and  waterfront  docks.  Now 
airports  are  becoming  prime  targets. 

Most  of  this  massive  stealing  is  master- 
minded by  crime  cartels,  according  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Modus  operandi.  This  is  often  the 
way  it  works: 

Criminals  are  placed  in  key  jobs  in- 
side the  transportation  industry.  They 
"finger"  the  cargoes  to  be  stolen,  fre- 
quently  take   part   in    the    actual    theft. 

Then  the  stolen  merchandise  is  fun- 
neled  into  the  nation's  markets  through 
wholesale  and  retail  outlets  controlled 
by  organized  gangs— and  sold  to  an  un- 
suspecting  public    at    enormous    profits. 

"It  is  alarming  that  much  of  the  loot 
moves  through  channels  of  legitimate 
business,"  says  Gilbert  Meyer,  in  charge 
of  cargo-theft  investigation  for  the  Amer- 
ican Insurance  Association,  whose  mem- 
ber companies  bear  much  of  the  mount- 
ing loss.  "Professional  thieves  have 
established  footholds  in  many  manufac- 
turing, distributing  and  merchandising 
industries." 

U.  S.  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitch- 
ell has  charged  that  organized  crime  has 
virtually  taken  over  the  air-freight  indus- 
try at  one  of  the  nation's  largest  airports. 

A  determined  battle  against  this  thiev- 
ery is  developing.  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  are  moving  into  ac- 
tion. The  transportation  industry  is  tight- 
ening its  security. 

So  far,  however,  it  is  a  losing  battle. 


The  racket  keeps  growing.  The  big  rise 
began  in  1967.  How  it  has  grown  is 
shown  in  the  chart  on  pages  28  and  29. 

Here  is  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
problem:  In  the  year  ending  on  June  30, 
the  FBI  received  reports  of  20,349  cargo 
thefts  in  interstate  commerce  alone.  In 
these  cases,  there  were  1,013  convictions 
and  goods  worth  15  millions  were  re- 
covered. This  does  not  include  countless 
cases  handled  by  State  and  city  police. 

Geffing  away  with  it.  Relatively 
few  of  the  cargo  thieves  are  caught. 
And  Mr.  Meyer  expresses  doubt  that 
more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  stolen  goods 
is  ever  recovered. 

Cargo  theft  has  spread  all  across  the 
country.  But  it  is  worst  along  the  East 
Coast  from  Boston  to  Washington— es- 
pecially in  the  New  York  area. 

On  average,  about  10  trucks  are  hi- 
jacked and  some  $300,000  worth  of 
goods  stolen  each  week  in  New  York 
City  and  its  vicinity. 

The  garment  district  in  midtown  Man- 
hattan is  a  hotbed  of  piracy.  Truckloads 
of  ready-to-wear  clothing  are  hijacked 
in  broad  daylight  in  heavy  traffic  while 
being  transferred  only  a  few  blocks 
from  one  place  of  business  to  another. 
Many  of  the  loads  are  valued  at  $100,- 
000  or  more. 

Truck  hijacking  is  done  in  many  ways. 
Sometimes  a  driver  finds  himself  looking 
into  a  gun  muzzle  when  he  stops  at  a 
red  light.  From  a  car  which  has  drawn 
alongside,  several  men  emerge  to  take 
over  his  truck.  Usually  the  driver  is  re- 
leased unhurt  several  hours  later. 

Often  the  hijacking  is  done  vnthout 
weapons.  A  thief  may  simply  present 
forged  documents  to  claim  a  load  and 
drive  it  away.  Frequently,  trucks  or 
trailers  are  driven  off  or  towed  away 
when  they  are  left  standing  unguarded. 


Well  over  half  the  hijackings,  experts 
say,  are  "giveaways"  or  "inside  jobs." 
Drivers,  dispatchers  or  other  employes 
of  a  trucking  firm  tip  off  the  thieves  to 
valuable  cargoes  and  their  travel  routes. 
Often  they  arrange  to  have  the  loaded 
truck  given  up  without  resistance  or  left 
somewhere  unguarded. 

IVofching  fhe  market.  Many  cargo 
thieves  steal  on  order,  and  what  they 
take  may  depend  on  market  conditions. 

Recently,  shipments  of  metals  have 
been  in  demand.  In  the  last  few  months, 
hijackers  in  the  New  Yoik  and  lower 
New  England  area  have  taken  more 
than  1  million  dollars'  worth  of  ingots 
of  silver,   copper,   tin   and   nickel. 

When  the  price  of  coffee  went  up  2.5 
per  cent  recently,  coffee  beans  became 
a  prize  item  along  the  waterfront.  A 
truckload  of  stolen  coffee  beans  might 
wholesale   for   as   much   as   820,000. 

Hijackers  even  fit  their  operations  to 
the  season.  In  spring,  when  stores  are 
preparing  for  the  Easter  trade,  clothing 
is  a  prime  target.  In  autumn,  snow  tires 
are  favorites.  As  Christmas  approaches, 
hijackers  concentrate  on  whisky  and  gift 
items  such  as  cameras,  radios,  television 
sets  and  electrical  appliances. 

Cigars  and  microscopes.  Ready- 
made  clothing  is  the  biggest  single  cat- 
egory of  stolen  goods,  the  year  around. 
But  almost  anything  that  can  be  sold  is 
stolen.  Recent  hijackings  in  the  New 
York  area  have  included  a  load  of  type- 
writers worth  $300,000,  a  shipment  of 
cigars  costing  $20.5,000  and  microscopes 
valued  at  $120,000. 

A  new  trick  of  the  trade  is  stealing 
containers— the  huge,  truck-size  metal 
boxes  designed  to  prevent  pilferage.  The 
hijacker  simply  drives  off  with  the  entire 
truck  and  container  or  lifts  the  container 
(continued  on  next  page) 
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TRUCK  HIJACKING 

[continued  trom  preceding  page] 

onto  his  own  trailer.  Fifty  containers 
were  reported  stolen  in  the  New  York 
area  in  1969.  Three  of  them  contained 
Scotch  whisky  wortli  $255,000,  Because 
of  such  thefts,  some  marine-insurance 
companies  have  raised  their  rates  on  con- 
tainers 50  per  cent. 

The  growth  sector.  Airport  robberies 
are  a  recent  and  fast-growing  develop- 
ment. Airports  are  inviting  targets  be- 
cause high-value  cargoes  are  continually 
moving  in  and  out,  the  volume  of  air 
freight  is  rising  enormously,  and  the  air- 
freight industry  is  relatively  inexperi- 
enced in  coping  with  thievery. 

Claims  against  insurance  companies 
for  air-cargo  losses  have  almost  tripled 
in  the  past  two  years. 

A  prime  target  among  airports  is  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport 
in  New  York.  Losses  reported  there  to- 
taled 3.5  million  dollars  in  1969— includ- 
ing one  load  of  currency  and  jewelry 
that  was  valued  at  $478,000. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  did  not 
name  the  airport  he  said  has  been  virtu- 
ally taken  over  by  organized  crime.  But 
he  said  its  entire  freight  industry  "is 
trapped  between  a  racketeer-dominated 
trade  union  on  the  one  hand  and  a  rack- 
eteer trade  association  on  the  other." 

One  large  shipment  of  antibiotics,  he 
said,  was  stolen  from  the  airport  termi- 
nal and  sold  on  the  European  black  mar- 
ket through  a  syndicate's  connections. 

The  Post  Office  Department— a  major 
victim  of  shipping  thefts— suffers  its  big- 
gest losses  in  airmail.  Its  losses  are  re- 
ported at  2  million  dollars  a  month 
through  thefts  at  major  airports. 

Suffering  in  silence.  The  exact 
amount  of  losses  from  cargo  thievery  is 
not  known. 

One  reason:  Congressional  and  insur- 
ance investigators  find  that  most  busi- 
ness firms  do  not  keep  complete  records. 
Investigators  surmise  that  some  compa- 
nies do  not  want  to  become  known  as 
prone  to  robberies,  fearing  rises  in  their 
insurance  rates  or  cancellation  of  their 
insurance  policies. 

Others  are  said  to  fear  gangland  re- 
prisals if  they  "put  the  finger"  on  crim- 
inal employes.  Investigators  say  some 
firms  simply  shirk  the  red  tape  involved 
in  reporting  losses  from  thievery. 

Still  another  reason  the  total  losses  are 
not  knovxTi,  according  to  investigators,  is 
this:  Importers  often  report  stolen  cargo 
as  "not  landed"  so  they  won't  have  to 
pay  the  customs  duties  on  the  missing 
merchandise. 

The  New  York  Waterfront  Commis- 
sioB-estimates  that  only  about  one  fourth 
of  sea-targo  thefts  are  reported  to  it. 


As  cargo  thefts  mount,  governmental 
agencies,  insurance  companies  and  the 
transportation  industry  intensify  their 
search  for  ways  to  combat  the  racket. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  organized  a  new  unit  on  cargo 
protection.  The  Post  Office  Department 
and  the  Customs  Bureau  have  tightened 
procedures  for  handling  cargo  at  airports 
and  on  the  waterfront. 

The  Post  Office  now  requires  such  pre- 
cautions as  the  use  of  covered  carts  for 
carrying  mail  in  airport  areas  and  the 
packaging  of  valuable  items  in  heavy 
containers  instead  of  in  cloth  bags  that 
can  be  slit  open  easily.  The  Department 
also  has  announced  plans  to  fine  airlines 
as  much  as  $1,000  for  each  piece  of 
airmail  lost. 

Senator  Alan  Bible  (Dem.),  of  Nevada 
has  proposed  a  bill  to  set  up  a  federal 
commission  to  assemble  facts  about  the 
hijacking  problem  and  to  co-ordinate  ef- 
forts to  solve  it. 

After  extensive  hearings  by  the  Small 
Business  Committee  which  he  heads.  Sen- 
ator Bible  commented: 

"What  concerns  me  most  about  cargo 
thefts  generally  is  that  as  the  problem 
accelerates,  there  is  no  real,  co-ordinated 
effort  on  the  part  of  either  federal.  State 
or  local  governments  to  seek  a  solution." 

Senator    Bible    has    accused    the    air- 


lines of  being  "lackadaisical  and  slip- 
shod" in  guarding  their  cargoes. 

Some  trucking  officials  have  charged 
their  own  industry  with  a  share  in  the 
guilt  for  security  laxity. 

An  investigating  committee  set  up  bv 
the  American  Trucking  Associations  last 
year  has  reported: 

"A  widespread  general  apathy  toward 
the  problems  and  challenges  of  seciiiity 
has  been  found  at  all  levels  among  ship- 
pers, receivers,  manufacturers,  ciniers 
by  all  modes,  and  warehousemen." 

"Tfie  consumer  gefs  hit."  Edward 
Burban,  chairman  of  the  security  council 
of  the  New  York  State  Motor  Truck  .As- 
sociation, says: 

"The  feeling  seems  to  be  that  the  in- 
surance companies  will  handle  it. 

"So  the  insurance  companies  take  the 
brunt,  and  they  pay,  and  the  rates  go 
up,  and  the  cost  of  the  rates  gets  passed 
down  the  line  until  finally  the  consumer 
gets  hit  again." 

Insurance  rates  have  gone  up  on  cargo 
shipments  of  all  types.  Insurance  com- 
panies also  have  begun  canceling  the 
policies  of  companies  that  appear  to  be 
theftprone.  They  have  increased  the 
"deductibles"— the  amount  of  an  insured 
loss  that  must  be  borne  by  the  shipping 
company. 

Law-enforcement  agencies  report  frus- 
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tration  in  their  attempts  to  catch  hi- 
jackers or  other  cargo  thieves. 

The  FBI  is  Hmited  in  the  scope  of 
its  authority.  And  local  police,  who  al- 
ready are  overburdened  with  other  types 
of  crime,  often  lack  the  resources  to  deal 
with  such  well-organized  and  fast-mov- 
ing operations. 

EvePi-where  law-enforcement  officials 
turn,  they  find  organized  crime  at  the 
root  of  the  cargo-theft  problem. 

As  many  as  75  per  cent  of  the  truck 
hijackings  are  done  under  "contract," 
some  officials  estimate. 

A  gang  will  hne  up  a  buyer  for  a 
specified  type  of  merchandise.  It  will 
have  agents  planted  inside  the  shipping 
industry  to  spot  the  kind  of  goods  that 
is  desired.  And  a  gunman  may  be  paid 
as  much  as  $1,000  to  hijack  a  load  and 
dehver  it  to  the  gang. 

"Fencing"  the  goods.  How  does  all 
the  loot  get  into  the  market  for  sale  to 
the  public? 

Prosecuting  authorities  express  suspi- 
cions that  some  so-called  "discount  stores" 
are  "fences"  for  much  of  the  stolen  goods 
—such  as  clothing,  cameras,  radios  and 
appliances. 

FBI  reports  tell  of  such  incidents  as 
this:  Two  truckloads  of  imported  shoes 
were  hijacked  recently  in  an  Eastern 
city.  Then  the  shoes,  valued  at  $18  a 


pair,  were  sold  in  stores  in  a  residential 
neighborhood  for  50  cents  to  $1.50  a 
pair. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  public  to  be  alert  to  such 
"fencing"  of  stolen  goods  and  to  inform 
the  FBI  or  other  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies when  they  are  offered  "bargains" 
that  appear  suspicious. 

Whisky  and  cigarettes  are  cargoes  that 
are  easy  to  sell.  They  usually  turn  up  in 
gang-controlled  saloons  and  automatic 
vending  machines. 

How  some  hijacked  cargoes  are  dis- 
posed of,  however,  is  a  mystery  to  in- 
vestigators. For  e.xamples,  they  cite  such 
items  as  copper  pipe,  metal  ingots  and 
animal  skins.  These,  they  point  out, 
would  have  to  be  sold  to  factories  or 
processors. 

"The  markets  are  already  established 
and  the  property  moves  just  Uke  it  is 
absorbed  into  our  economic  system  just 
like  a  huge  dry  sponge.  It  just  sucks  it 
all  up  and  it  disappears,"  says  Mr.  Mey- 
er of  the  American  Insurance  Association. 

"No  one  person,  investigative  organi- 
zation or  law-enforcement  agency  has 
consistently  been  able  to  penetrate  the 
veil  of  secrecy  that  envelops  the  crimi- 
nal activity  of  receiving  and  fencing 
stolen  property." 

To  get  at  the  hijacking  racket,   Mr. 


Meyer  suggests,  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies first  must  find  the  "fences"  and  put 
them  out  of  business.  This,  however,  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  as  orga- 
nized crime  expands  its  ownership  of 
"legitimate"  business  enterprises. 

Many  security  officials  estimate  that 
there  are  only  a  relatively  few  criminals 
employed  by  the  trucking  industn,'.  But 
Earl  \V.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Transportation  Security 
Officers,  says  trucking  companies  have 
great  difficulty  in  preventing  crooks  from 
being  hired— and  in  getting  rid  of  them 
even  after  they  are  detected. 

Mr.  Taylor  tells  of  numerous  instances 
where  truck  drivers  are  known  to  have 
been  involved  in  thefts  but  prosecutors 
were  unable  to  try  them  for  lack  of  con- 
clusive evidence— and  under  union  rules 
a  driver  cannot  be  fired  unless  he  is  con- 
victed. One  driver  who  was  fired  had  to 
be  rehired  and  given  $25,000  back  pay. 

Some  trucking  companies  are  spending 
large  amounts  on  protective  devices  such 
as  alarm  systems,  steel  fences  and  flood- 
lighting. They  are  tightening  identifica- 
tion of  employes.  They  even  send  out 
high-value  cargoes  in  truck  convoys, 
with  armed  guards. 

Yet  the  robberies  of  cargoes  continue 
to  increase.  And  officials  see  no  signs  of 
a  letup. 
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Senator  Bible.  It  is  the  plan — first,  maybe,  before  I  develop  that, 
I  should  say  that  it  is  a  week  from  today  that  we  will  have  hearings 
before  the  Commerce  Committee,  chaired  by  Senator  Magnuson,  of 
Washington,  who  is  out  of  the  city  this  week.  We  originally  had  it  for 
this  very  day,  but  it  will  be  heard  a  week  from  today  in  front  of  his 
committee  on  this  particular  bill,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  this  bill  I 
introduced  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  I  think  it  needs  amendment,  it 
needs  tightening  up,  more  teeth  in  it.  Rather  than  another  study 
commission,  I  would  hope  we  could  do  something  affirmatively  to  try 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem.  It  is  multifaceted  and  deals  with 
many  Federal  programs.  It  is  a  plan  of  our  committee  to  examine 
crime  at  the  retail  and  commercial  levels  in  greater  detail  next  year. 
This  will  include  burglary,  shoplifting,  and  check  and  credit  card 
fraud.  The  committee  also  plans  to  conduct  an  examination  into  pe- 
ripheral areas,  including  availability  of  insurance  coverage  for  busi- 
nesses, physical  security  in  building  design  and  other  associated  areas. 
Mr.  Chainnan,  crime  against  small  business  particularly  and  busi- 
ness generally  in  this  country  today  represents  a  curse  on  our  economy 
which  is  difficult  to  measure.  I  hope  that  your  hearings  are  helpful  in 
focusing  public  attention  and  govermnental  action  on  this  difficult 
area  which  is  a  tragic  drain  on  this  comitry's  vigor  and  worthwhile 
purpose. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Thank  you.  Senator  Bible,  for  a  fine  and 
helpful  statement.  I  am  delighted  that  you  were  the  opening  witness, 
because  you  certainly  got  us  off  to  an  excellent  start. 

Wliat  I  was  trying  to  get  at  in  my  questioning  was  tiying  to  put 
these  statistics  you  have  with  respect  to  small  business  into  perspec- 
tive. I  was  trying  to  determine  when  you  said  that  small  business,  for 
example,  suffers  77  percent  of  a  certain  kind  of  crime,  how  that  re- 
lated to  the  portion  of  all  business  that  small  business  represents. 
Small  business,  I  know,  represents  about  98  percent  of  the  business 
firms.  But,  of  course,  the  big  firms  that  have  many  outlets  and  that 
kind  of  thing — that  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Senator  Bible.  As  I  stated  previously,  I  can  supply  that  figure  for 
you,  and  I  do  not  want  to  give  you  a  percentage  figure  that  is  not  rea- 
sonably accurate.  The  $5  billion  in  losses  is  a  rough  estimate  based  on 
the  FBI  data  of  the  total  of  all  losses  suffered  by  small  business  in 
the  year  1969.  Of  course,  we  have  always  attempted,  though  it  is  hard  to 
do,  within  the  small  business  framework  under  which  we  operate,  to 
limit  our  inquiry  to  the  impact  on  small  business.  I  think  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  small  businessman  who  gets  hurt  by  repeated  thefts 
is  more  apt  to  have  his  back  to  the  wall  and  go  into  bankruptcy  than 
the  large  businesses. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  In  the  long  run,  and  the  long  run  is  not  very 
long,  I  would  think  this  would  liave  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
Senator  Bible.  It  is. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  If  the  small  businessman  is  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness, the  consumer  in  some  areas  does  not  have  a  place  to  shop.  If  the 
businessman  stays  in  business,  one  way  or  another,  he  has  to  survive 
and  what  is  going  to  happen,  I  think,  is  that  he  is  going  to  have  to  in- 
crease his  prices.  When  this  is  as  uniform  and  universal  as  it  is,  I  would 
think  this  $5  billion  could  be  interpreted  perhaps  as  $5  billion  in  higher 
prices  to  the  American  consumer.  I  think  that  is  generally  true  here. 
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Senator  Bible.  I  think  that  is  correct.  We  all  know  that  when  the 
businessman  suffers  losses,  he  certainly  passes  it  on.  My  father  was  a 
small  business  groceryman  and  I  know  he  put  up  a  loss  figure,  I  think, 
of  2  or  3  percent  per  year  on  bad  accounts.  In  those  years,  we  were  not 
concerned  about  thievery  and  thefts  of  this  kind  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing here  today.  Obviously,  wlien  he  charged  a  bad  accounts  item,  he 
ottered  credit,  and  when  certain  people  would  not  pay  for  various  rea- 
sons, he  obviously  passed  that  on  to  the  consumer.  I  think  that  is  gen- 
erally true  here. 

Of  course  to  me,  and  we  have  tried  to  relate  this,  though  it  is  hard 
to  get  the  statistics — the  small  businessman  is  robbed  time  after  time 
after  time — and  we  can  look  at  Washington  as  an  example,  because 
we  have  been  devastated  by  crime  here,  the  small  businessman  can  only 
get  insurance  up  to  a  limited  time.  Then  all  of  a  sudden,  his  policies  are 
canceled.  Then  if  he  cannot  pass  it  on  to  the  consumer  he  is  forced 
into  bankruptcy.  And  many,  many  bankruptcies  can  be  directly  related 
to  thefts  and  pilferage  of  this  kind  that  I  have  been  describing.  I  caji- 
not,  again,  give  you  a  percentage  on  it.  It  is  hard  to  measure  these 
figures  and  there  is  no  central  agency.  The  best  study  we  have  ever 
seen  is  the  one  that  has  been  done  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion in  1967  and  1968. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  One  way  of  fighting  inflation,  in  addition  to 
the  very  commendable  objectives  which  your  committee  has  to  assist 
small  business  and  to  protect  them  from  the  tragic  losses  which  they 
suffer — but  one  way  of  fighting  inflation  is  to  make  this  fight  on  crime 
and  prevention  of  crime  more  effective. 

In  relating  the  problem  to  Washington,  it  is  interesting  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  study,  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
studies,  I  think,  ever  made  of  a  marketing  area,  studied  the  prices  in 
the  inner  core  area  of  Washington  and  the  surrounding  areas,  and 
found  that  in  many  stores,  especially  those  selling  appliances,  and  so 
forth,  prices  were  60-percent  higher  for  the  identical  goods,  in  the  inner 
section,  selling  to  people  with  lower  incomes,  than  they  were  in  the 
suburban  areas  surrounding  it.  There  were  many  reasons,  but  one  of 
the  reasons  was  because  of  the  higher  incidence  of  theft  and  burglary 
and  insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  businessman.  They  were  not  making 
any  more  money,  in  fact,  making  a  little  less,  but  they  had  to  compen- 
sate in  higher  prices.  I  am  sure  that  that  crime  atmosphere  was  one 
of  the  reasons  for  it. 

Senator  Bible.  That  is  true,  and  I  might  just  comment  on  it,  because 
I  think  it  is  significant.  I  at  one  time  spent  a  number  of  years  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  as  chairman,  and  we  wrestled  with 
many  of  the  crimes. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  You  were  the  unofficial  mayor  for  10  years, 
were  you  not  ? 

Senator  Bible.  Many  years,  and  I  am  glad  they  have  a  regular 
mayor  now.  But  you  can  watch  things  right  here  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. As  the  businessman  moves  out  of  the  inner  core  area  into  the 
suburbs,  it  is  not  too  much  time  after  that  that  the  crook  and  the  crimi- 
nal and  the  thief  and  the  burgl  ar  moves  out  into  the  suburbs  with  him. 
This  can  be  well  documented  by  taking  a  look  at  the  metropolitan 
statistics.  They  are  alarming  here  in  the  inner  core  section  of  Wash- 
ington, right  in  the  heart  of  it,  within  a  few  blocks  of  where  we  are 
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having  this  hearing  today.  But  now  you  can  go  into  Silver  Spring, 
]Md.,  into  Arlington,  Va.,  into  Alexandria,  Falls  Church — you  name 
them — and  we  see  that  the  Safeways,  the  other  chain  stores,  particu- 
larly the  drug  stores,  the  liquor  stores — are  getting  hit  more  often. 
So  the  criminals  move  along  where  the  trade  and  the  traffic  are. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  The  emphasis  in  all  the  work  your  committee 
has  done  has  been,  has  it  not,  on  preventing  and  deterring  crime? 

Senator  Bible.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  You  have  examined  many  measures — alarm 
systems,  stronger  window  glass,  and  so  forth.  It  is  possible,  is  it  not,  to 
evaluate  these  devices  in  terms  of  their  cost-effectiveness?  That  is.  if  in 
a  neighborhood  or  a  certain  city,  if  they  do  follow  a  policy  of  buying 
stronger  window  glass,  you  can  show  that  the  cost  of  that  window  glass 
is  saved  with  a  big  return  in  the  amount  of  burglary  which  is  pre- 
vented ? 

Senator  Bible.  We  think  it  can  be  proven.  We  had  many  demonstra- 
tions from  those  who  were  interested  from  a  dollar  standpoint  in  selling 
glass  that  you  could  not  even  shoot  a  bullet  thiT)ugh,  to  glass  of  lesser 
protection.  Of  couse,  it  becomes  very  expensive.  But  I  am  sure  all  you 
have  to  do  is  walk  down  on  E  or  F  Streets,  where  you  run  into  the 
jewelry  stores.  You  will  find  most  are  protected  by  this  very  heavy 
glass.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  in.  On  a  cost  basis,  it  obviously 
pays  ort',  because  almost  any  jewelry  store  today  that  I  have  been  in — I 
do  not  go  into  them  very  often;  it  is  a  bad  habit,  for  many  reasons — 
have  this  protection.  In  San  Francisco,  you  can  hardly  go  into  a  jewelry 
store  where  you  do  not  have,  not  only  bulletproof  glass,  but  you  have 
a  security  guard  there  when  you  walk  in.  This  kind  of  deters  me  from 
going  in  and  it  saves  me  money,  saves  me  from  buying  things  my  wife 
might  like  to  have. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Is  it  your  general  conclusion  that  there  ai^e 
many  things  that  the  businessman  could  do  in  installing  devices 

Senator  Bible.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  it.  Our 
report  says  this. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  You  think  it  would  be  cost  effective.  Is  the  best 
Federal  procedure,  in  your  judgment,  at  this  time,  this  kind  of  in- 
formational encouragement,  or  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do  our  best 
to  encourage  laws  which  will  require  them  to  install  these?  I  know 
in  the  banking  area,  for  example,  we  have  passed  legislation  which  re- 
quires them  to  install  cameras  and  various  other  devices.  But,  of 
course,  they  are  regulated  and  other  business  is  not. 

Senator  Bible.  I  think  you  come  from  a  State  which  has  a  good 
many  small  businesses,  just  as  I  do,  and  I  think  all  the  representatives 
of  this  committee  come  from  States  where  one  thing  the  small  busi- 
nessman does  not  want  is  continuing  Federal  regulation  of  every 
facet  of  his  life.  So  you  have  some  resistance  there.  I  can  understand 
that.  Up  to  now,  I  think  it  is  more  or  less  by  way  of  suggestion.  I 
think  it  becomes  primarily  a  local  problem  in  many  areas  with  im- 
proved zoning  and  specifications  for  the  building  of  new  structures. 

You  can  build  in  a  lot  of  safety  devices  at  a  low  cost.  It  costs  more 
money  and  you  do  pass  it  on  to  the  consumer,  but  in  the  long  run,  I 
think  you  can  very  effectively  demonstrate  the  cost  effectiveness  of  it. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  You  have  said  there  is  no  real  effort  on  the 
part  of  State  or  local  government  to  seek  a  solution  to  this  problem 
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of  cargo  theft.  Yet  this  represents  a  major  loss  to  the  businessman 
and  ultimately  to  the  consumer.  We  have  increased  appropriations  for 
criminal  justice  substantially  in  the  last  few  years.  Why  so  little  eH'ort 
on^this  problem  ^  What  should  the  appropriate  P'ederal  response  be  ? 

Senator  Bible.  I  think  this  Federal  Cxovernment,  this  Congress, 
when  it  completes  its  deliberations,  will  liave  done  a  great  work  in  this 
area.  I  know  that  8.  30,  wliic-h  has  been  one  of  the  controversial  crime 
bills,  will  be  reported  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House, 
I  think  today.  AVe  passed  it  earlier  this  year.  If  you  take  all  of  these 
bills  together,  they  give  you  an  effective  legal  framework  for  moving 
into  the  problem. 

The  next  step  is  implementation  of  greater  cooperation  among  the 
agencies.  This  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  accomplish  by  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  and  which  the  Commerce  Committee  will 
have  hearings  on  a  week  from  today.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  that 
will  pass  this  year,  and  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  bill  as  introduced 
is  a  perfect  bill;  it  is  not.  It  needs  doctoring  up  and  needs  some  teeth 
in  it.  But  with  it  there  will  be  improved  coordination  and  cooperation. 

One  has  only  to  go  into  Xew  York  City  to  see  it.  I  am  not  picking 
on  one  city.  Chicago  is  the  same,  Baltimore  is  the  same.  There  has  been 
a  lack  of  cooperation  between  State  and  Federal  officials  all  down 
the  line. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  My  time  is  up. 

Congressman  Conable  ? 

Representative  Conable.  Thank  you. 

Senator,  I  wotdd  like  to  compliment  you  on  your  statement  also.  I 
would  like  to  ask  vou  to  what  extent  vou  feel  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermnent  is  justified  in  creating  new  Federal  authority,  realizing  the 
limited  extent  of  the  Federal  police  power?  Do  you  generally  favor  the 
approach  of  the  so-called  Safe  Streets  Act,  establishing  the  require- 
ment that  States  have  coordinated  plans  for  attacking  the  problem  of 
crime  and  that  that  be  a  prerequisite  to  Federal  grants  aiding  spe- 
cifically in  the  area  of 

Senator  Bible.  I  grew  up  as  a  district  attorney  and  as  an  attorney 
general  of  my  State.  I  believe  that  law  enforcement  is  primarily  a 
local  responsibility.  I  think  the  Federal  Government  moves  in  only 
when  you  find  a  breakdown  in  that  local  enforcement,  and  then  largely 
by  offering  cooperation  and  research  money  and  aid  of  that  kind.  I 
certainly  do  not  advocate  a  Federal  police  force.  I  think  that  would  be 
wrong.  But  in  many  of  these  problems  which  we  have  examined, 
there  is  the  interstate  commerce  feature,  the  movement  of  goods  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  I  think  that  Federal  action  is  completely 
justified  in  that  area. 

Representative  Conable.  I  notice  the  emphasis  you  put  on  cargo 
thefts,  for  instance. 

Senator  Bible.  Correct. 

Representative  Conable.  Do  you  feel  there  is  more  to  be  done  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  area  because  of  the  interstate  nature  of 
transport  ? 

Senator  Bible.  Indeed  I  do.  In  looking  at  the  Xew  York  airports, 
we  found  there  a  lack  of  the  close  cooperation  which  I  thought  should 
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exist  between  the  Customs  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department,  for 
example,  the  Secret  Service  and  the  FBI.  It  is  a  rugged  j)roblem  be- 
cause it  is  so  hard  to  come  to  grips  with  all  of  the  causes  of  it.  One  of 
the  problems  is  the  companies  involved  themselves,  going  to  the  air 
cargo  area  for  a  moment.  They  have  a  diti'erent  sense  of  where  their 
responsibility  lies.  In  other  words,  they  bring  the  plane  from  over- 
seas, they  unload  the  cargo,  it  is  checked  in  through  Customs  and  then 
the  Federal  Government,  by  and  large,  figures,  this  is  where  their 
responsibility  stops.  From  that  point  on,  we  have  found  great  leakages 
and  great  thefts  caused  by  poor  carrier  practices. 

Then  the  New  York  Port  Authority,  the  authority  in  charge  of  the 
airports,  disclaim  obligation  there,  so  there  are  a  number  of  loose  ends 
that  have  to  be  tied  together. 

Representative  Conable.  Senator,  the  chairman  asked  about  the 
relationship  between  small  business  losses  and  big  business  losses.  I 
wonder  if  your  committee  has  done  any  analysis  of  the  nature  of  those 
losses,  if  they  were  due  to  the  pilferage  by  the  amateur  shoplifter  or 
by  the  professional  criminal  operating  in  a  sophisticated  way.  I  am 
sure,  for  instance,  that  the  cargo  losses  you  mentioned  are  primarily 
due  to  the  professionals. 

Senator  Bible.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Representative  Conable.  They  are  not  due  to  the  shoplifter  type  of 
criminal.  I  wonder  if  you  have  made  any  analysis  of  that  that  would 
have  some  bearing,  for  instance,  if  organized  crime  were  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  cargo  theft  business,  that  would  have  some  bearing  on 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  a  Federal  crime,  because  organized  crime 
is,  of  course,  multistate  in  its  operation.  Have  you  made  any  analysis? 

Senator  Bible.  Well,  I  think  we  have  tried  to  analyze  it — again  it 
is  pretty  hard  to  analyze  some  of  these  things — but  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  organized  crime  is  in  this  overall  major  theft  area 
in  a  large  way.  We  have  responsible  testimony  of  the  areas  where  they 
moved  in  around  the  airports.  That  is  not  the  inhouse  pilferage,  nor 
is  it  the  shoplifter.  That  is  big,  organized  crime,  operating  in  a  big 
business  manner. 

You  asked  me  what  the  percentage  was.  As  best  Ave  can  estimate  it, 
we  think  the  total  cost,  overall,  is  something  in  the  range  of  $5  billion 
a  year  as  of  1967  for  all  businesses,  and  of  that,  something  in  the 
range  of  $3  billion  is  against  the  small  businessman.  That  is  about  the 
best  percentage  hgure  I  can  give  you,  and  it  is  not  completely  accurate 
as  these  figures  have  measurably  increased  as  of  1969. 

Representative  Conable.  The  nature  of  the  crime,  of  course,  is  going 
to  determine  the  degree  of  Federal  response  to  a  certain  extent? 

Senator  Bible.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Representative  Conable.  We  are  always  going  to  have  our  klepto- 
maniacs  

Senator  Bible.  No  doubt. 

Representative  Conable.  The  housewife  who,  for  some  personality 
reason,  simply  can't  resist  picking  up  things  on  the  counters,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  control  that  by  establishing  more  Federal 
crimes.  However,  something  of  an  organized  and  professional  nature 
is  going  to  be  something  that  we  may  want  to  respond  to  if  local  au- 
thorities are  not  able  to  cope  with  it.  So  I  think  that  is  a  germane 
subject. 
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I  giiess  that  is  all  I  have  right  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Mr.  Brown  ? 

Eepresentative  Brown.  Senator,  I  want  to  compliment  you  also  on 
your  testimony.  I  have  found  it  very  interesting  and  very  worthwhile. 
I  am  curious  about  two  or  three  points  and  I  would  like  to  pursue 
them  with  you,  if  I  may. 

Senator  Bible.  Surely. 

Eepresentative  Browx.  One  is  how  can  we  really  judge  statistics  on 
crime  with  reference  to  not  only  the  degree  of  the  degeneration  of  our 
society,  but  also  in  comparing  our  society  to  others?  I  just  heard  you 
mention  that  your  father  had  reserved  some  of  his  resources  in  his 
commercial  establishment  for  bad  debts  to  the  tune  of  2  to  3  percent. 

Senator  Bible.  Something  in  that  range.  My  memory  is  not  too 
good,  but  it  is  in  that  area. 

Eepresentative  Browx.  I  think  that  is  common  in  business. 

Senator  Bible.  It  is  common  business  practice. 

Eepresentative  Brown.  If  I  look  at  the  figures  you  gave,  for  in- 
stance, on  cargo  losses  at  JFK  airport  in  1969,  that  loss  percentage 
amounts  to  38/1000  of  1  percent. 

Now,  the  thing  that  leaves  me  a  little  confused  is  whether  2  or  3 
percent  for  bad  debts  is  now  high  or  low  by  comparison  with  what  has 
been  in  the  past,  whether  cargo  thefts  of  38/1000  of  1  percent  is  high 
or  low  compared  to  what  it  has  been  in  the  past  based  on  the  volume 
of  things  handled  and  how  we  really  put  all  these  things  together.  I 
am  not  trying  to  suggest  that  the  crime  i)roblem  is  not  a  severe  one. 
I  feel  sure  that  it  is  and  I  feel  sure  there  has  been  a  worsening.  But  I 
would  like  to  have  your  comment  on  how  we  make  these  comparisons. 

Senator  Bible.  Well,  I  think,  number  1,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
crime  is  increasing  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  I  think  it  is  also  equally 
true  that  it  does  create  a  drain,  particularly  on  the  small  businessman. 
The  small  businessman  has,  in  many  instances,  attempted  to  protect 
his  business  by  carrying  insurance.  After  repeated  thefts,  the  in- 
surance companies  cancel  him  out.  With  that,  he  had  no  insurance 
coverage  and  if  he  had  repeated  losses,  of  course,  he  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

As  to  what  I  think  your  suggestion  is,  that  a  certain  percentage 
could  be  carried  on  his  books  as  a  loss  due  not  to  bad  accounts  but  to 
thefts,  even  in  the  absence  of  an  insurance  carrier,  the  difficulty,  of 
course,  in  the  end  result  is  if  the  figures  are  valid  of  a  $5  billion  loss 
per  year,  that  is  ultimately  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  So  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  consumer  after  all,  no  matter  how  you  measure  it, 
whether  it  is  in  a  percentage  for  bad  debts  or  percentage  for  losses 
through  thefts,  is  going  to  pay  the  bill.  So  this  becomes  an  economic 
drain  on  the  ultimate  consumer  and  the  taxpayer. 

Eepresentative  Brown.  Eeally,  that  is  exactly  my  point.  Whether 
you  reserve  2  or  3  percent  of  your  cost  for  bad  debts,  whether  you  re- 
serve it  for  theft  loss  and  decide  that  you  are  going  to  have  to  make 
a  little  more  to  make  up  for  the  theft  loss  and  not  have  it  insured, 
whether  you  have  to  pay  a  higher  insurance  premium,  or  whether  you 
pay  a  low  insurance  premium  and  have  to  pay  more  in  taxes  or  to 
Federal,  State,  or  local  police  who  will  do  this  job,  it  all  comes  out 
of  the  hide  of  the  consumer  in  the  long  run.  Eeally,  I  might  say  that 
the  consumer  who  is  honest  and  does  not  have  bad  debts,  who  does  not 
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shoplift,  who  does  not  heist  the  interstate  commerce  shipping  A^ehicle, 
is  the  guy  who  pays  for  the  one  who  does. 

Senator  Bible.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Kepresentative  Brown.  I  would  like  to  know  the  relative  change  in 
our  society  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Certainly  in  recent  years,  we 
have  seen  an  increase  in  crime.  I  do  not  know  whether  statistics  exist 
to  compare  our  society  to  others. 

I  recall  my  experience  in  the  Korean  war  where  the  common  com- 
ment by  American  servicemen  serving  in  Japan  was  that  in  Japan, 
theft  rates  were  quite  low ;  in  Korea  and  I  guess  in  China,  the  main- 
land Asiatic  areas,  theft  rates  were  quite  high.  The  question  was  why? 
The  suggestion  was  that  that  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  ethical  develop- 
ments of  those  societies,  the  things  that  they  believed  in,  and  the  kinds 
of  training  and  education  that  they  had  as  young  people,  the  ancestor 
Avorship  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  question  is  whether  we  would  be  better  off  in  our  efforts  to  get 
at  this  problem  by  approaching  it  as  a  matter  which  should  be  han- 
dled by  enforcement  or  protection  or  insurance  or  allowance  for  this 
abberation  of  society  or  by  some  effort  to  educate  society  and  put  this 
into  our  school  systems,  as  we  used  to  have  it  in  the  old  McGuffey 
readers,  and  so  forth,  and  to  try  to  return  to  some  more  specific  respect 
for  property  rights  in  the  youngsters  that  we  are  raising. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that  ? 

Senator  Bible.  I  think  it  takes  a  combination  of  everything  you  sug- 
gested. In  other  words,  I  think  it  does  take  education.  I  think  when 
you  have  poor  housing  and  inadequate  recreation  facilities — again,  we 
can  use  Washington,  because  that  is  where  we  are  located  today,  as  a 
good  example.  The  hard  crime  laws  are  not  going  to  be  the  complete 
answer.  They  are  going  to  be  a  part  of  the  answer.  There  has  to  be 
greater  respect  for  the  laws.  A  lot  of  it  breaks  down  within  the  family, 
within  the  church,  within  the  schools.  So  I  think  it  takes  a  combination 
of  everything  you  have  suggested  to  try  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
problem. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
think  this  is  a  part  of  a  worldwide — I  do  not  know  whether  the  word 
''phenomenon"  is  the  right  word  or  not,  but  I  think  it  goes  on  around 
the  world  in  increasing  intensity.  So  I  think  you  probably  try  to  hit 
the  problem  from  all  these  different  angles. 

I  certainly  agree  with  you  that  greater  education  and  resjoect  for 
law  and  order,  many  of  the  things  they  have  done  here  in  Washington 
by  the  new  police  chief  is  a  good  example,  the  police  boys  clubs  and 
things  of  that  sort.  They  all  help.  I  do  not  think  we  can  hit  it  on  too 
many  sides. 

Representative  Brown.  Let  me  ask  you  if  I  may  specifically,  as  an 
expert  in  this  area 

Senator  Bible.  I  do  not  know  as  I  am  an  expert. 

Re])resentative  Brown.  I  mean  in  the  statistical  area — whether  or 
not  there  is  a  way  we  can  compare  the  degeneration  of  American 
society  in  this  area  with  what  has  occurred  in  other  societies  around 
the  world  ? 

Senator  Bible.  I  imagine  that  there  are  statistics  probably,  in  the 
particular  area  in  which  I  have  addressed  myself  today,  maybe  no 
more  reliable  than  ours.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  statistics  avail- 
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able.  My  guess  would  be  that  you  are  going  to  find  this  upswing  in 
practically  every  country  of  the  free  world  that  you  look  at  today. 

Representative  Browx.  Thank  you,  ]Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Pkoxmire.  Thank  you,  Senator  Bible,  for  an  excellent 
job.  We  are  most  grateful  and  indebted  to  you. 

Senator  Bible.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  this  morning,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, thank  you. 

Chairman  Puoxmire.  I  would  like  to  ask  our  other  two  witnesses 
to  appear  together  at  the  table,  if  they  will. 

Our  next  two  witnesses  are  Sheldon  Krantz,  former  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  Paul  Ne- 
jelski,  assistant  director  of  the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  was  formerly  head  of  the  Center  for  Law  and  Justice, 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  Department  of  Justice. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  happy  to  have  you  here. 

Professor  Krantz,  why  don't  you  go  ahead  first  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  SHELDON  KRANTZ,  PROFESSOR,  BOSTON  UNIVER- 
SITY LAW  SCHOOL,  AND  FORMER  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  GOV- 
ERNOR'S COMMITTEE  ON  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE,  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Krantz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
today. 

Since  1968,  through  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act,  the  Federal  Government  has,  on  an  increasing  basis,  made  a 
substantial  financial  commitent  to  assisting  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  improving  their  systems  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice.  Both  in  my  experience  as  a  staff  attorney  for  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  and  until  recently  as  the  director  for  3  years 

Chairman  Proxmire.  "When  were  you  staff  assistant  ?  AVhat  Presi- 
dent was  that? 

Mr.  Kraxtz.  It  was  President  Johnson's  Commission,  1966-67. 

And  until  recently  as  director  for  3  years  of  the  State  criminal  jus- 
tice planning  agency  in  Massachusetts,  which  administers  the  Crime 
Control  Act  for  that  State.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act  is  conceptually  sound  and  that  it  takes  a  very  exciting 
Federal  approach  for  dealing  with  a  very  serious  domestic  problem. 
The  reason  I  am  generally  supportive  of  the  act  is  that  it  requires  that 
States  and  local  governments  develop  comprehensive  plans  and  strat- 
egies for  dealing  with  crime  and  that  action  funds  are  then  expended 
pursuant  to  these  plans.  Under  the  act,  planning  is  not  a  one-time 
process.  It  must  be  a  continuing  process,  and  strategies,  based  upon 
new  data  and  evaluation,  can  change;  if  a  program  succeed  or  fails, 
the  plan  can  be  adjusted  on  that  basis. 

I  think  this  is  significant  in  terms  of  the  Federal  program.  Also 
under  the  act,  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  was  created  and  it  was  its  responsibility  to  undertake 
research  to  analyze  new  approaches  to  the  problems  of  crime  control. 

I  also  think  this  was  a  very  sound  concept  as  part  of  the  total  act. 

Finally,  the  act  called  for  technical  assistance.  In  other  words,  it 
went  on  the  assumption  that  since  the  problems  of  crime  are  so  com- 
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plex  and  have  been  with  us  for  so  long,  local  governments  and  State 
governments  would  desperately  need  assistance  in  trying  new  ap- 
proaches to  crime. 

80  overall,  I  would  like  to  state  again  my  support  for  the  program. 
I  think  it  was  well  thought  through  and  I  think  in  general,  it  has  very 
exciting  potential. 

With  that  being  said,  I  must  say  also  that  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act. 
As  you  know,  we  live  in  times  when  the  issue  of  crime  is  a  highly 
controversial  and  sensitive  one.  There  is  continued  pressure  on  legis- 
lative bodies  such  as  the  Congress  to  do  something  about  crime  now, 
to  immediately  get  massive  amounts  of  money  into  the  hands  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agencies  so  they  can  immediately  put 
it  into  use  on  the  street.  This  pressure  has  resulted  in  the  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  appropriation  increasing  from  $69  million  in  fiscal  year  1969 
to  close  to  $500  million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  And  based  upon  continued 
pressures  on  the  Congress,  obviously  much  of  it  justified,  the  chances 
are  that  this  program  will  reach  $1  billion  quite  soon.  So  we  have 
moved  from  a  fairly  small  program  in  1968  to  a  major  domestic  pro- 
gram in  1970  and  1971. 

Now,  without  question,  the  criminal  justice  system  is  grossly  under- 
financed, and  it  can  be  argued  that  $1  billion  is  not  even  enough  to 
shore  up  the  system.  But  I  would  like  to  suggest  at  the  outset  of  my 
testimony  that  just  pouring  money  into  the  criminal  justice  system 
alone  will  do  very  little  to  turn  the  devastating  tide  of  crime.  The 
President's  Crime  Commission  and  other  keen  observers  of  the  field 
over  the  past  few  years  have  indicated  very  well  that  we  need  basic 
changes  in  the  way  we  approach  crime,  basic  changes  in  our  police, 
in  our  courts,  our  correctional  systems,  our  concept  of  what  is  criminal 
and  what  is  not  criminal,  and  our  attitude  toward  prevention,  par- 
ticularly as  we  deal  with  youthful  offenders.  And  if  without  careful 
thinking,  we  pour  a  lot  of  money  into  the  criminal  justice  system 
as  it  now  exists,  we  may  in  the  process  just  be  perpetrating  what  is 
wrong  with  the  system. 

This  gets  me  to  my  major  concern.  It  is  that  I  think  we  desperately 
need  the  time  and  the  support  for  i)lanning  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  it  relates  to  crime  control.  In  many  other  areas,  I  think  we 
have  begun  to  demonstrate  the  success  of  careful  planning  which 
allows  a  jurisdiction  to  take  a  comprehensive  look  at  a  problem,  to 
establish  goals,  to  develop  programs,  and  then  move  toward  those 
goals  to  see  if  they  can  be  achieved. 

Now,  as  I  will  point  out  in  1  minute,  the  way  we  are  moving  under 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act,  this  will  not  be  possible.  Therefore, 
what  was  conceptually  sound  about  the  act  will  probably  not  be 
realized.  I  think  we  are  going  to  find  fairly  soon  that  it  is  going  to 
be  impossible  to  evaluate  what  wq  are  doing  with  what  will  become 
a  billion  dollar  program  if  we  do  not  have  any  idea  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  achieve.  Just  pouring  money  into  the  system  without  any 
preplanning  will  move  this  program  toward  a  colossal  failure  within 
a  fairly  brief  period  of  time. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  strongly  support  the  Crime  Control  Act 
and  I  think  the  legislation  in  general  allow^s  us  to  do  what  has  to 
be  done  to  make  a  major  impact  on  the  way  the  criminal  justice  system 
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operates  over  the  next  few  years.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  raise 
about  fiA-e  or  six  points  which  I  think  can  shift  this  act  from  be- 
coming a  serious  failure  to  one  that  can  become  substantially  successful. 
The  first  point  relates  to  planning.  As  I  mentioned,  under  the  act. 
there  is  a  requirement  that  State  and  local  governments  engage  in 
comi)rehensive  planning  and  that  action  funds  be  expended  based  upon 
careful  thought  through  strategies. 

This  concej)t  is  being  defeated  by  the  amount  of  the  appropriations 
that  have  been  given  for  planning  purposes  under  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act  in  the  past  3  years.  In  1969 — and  I  am  talking  about 
Massachusetts,  but  the  figures  would  be  similar  for  virtually  all 
States — 41  percent  of  the  funds  that  went  into  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  under  the  Crime  Control  Act  were  for  planning.  In  other 
words,  these  were  funds  to  State  and  local  governments  to  develop 
plans,  to  administer  the  program,  and  to  engage  in  research  and  evalua- 
tion; 59  percent  of  the  funds  were  for  action.  The  totals  in  the  State 
were  $510,700  for  planning  and  $725,800  for  action.  In  1970,  the  per- 
cent of  planning  funds  was  9  percent,  compared  to  91  percent  that  had 
to  go  for  action.  In  1971,  the  appropriation  for  this  fiscal  year,  Massa- 
chusetts is  going  to  get  $16,790,000.  Four  percent  of  this  is  for  plan- 
ning; 96  percent  is  for  action.  In  other  words,  the  State  now  wdll  have 
over  $16  million  for  action,  funds  that  have  to  go  out  for  programs, 
and  $745,000  for  planning. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Can  you  give  us  the  amount  for  planning  each 
year — not  the  percentage,  but  the  absolute  amount — in  1969,  1970,  and 
1971? 

Mr.  Krantz.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  figures  I  have  are  for  1969, 
$510,700;  for  1970,  $591,000 

Representative  Brown.  What  figure  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Krantz.  These  are  funds  for  planning.  In  1971,  $745,000. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Thank  you. 

Representative  Brown.  I  am  sorry.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand. 
These  are  just  the  planning  funds. 

Mr.  Krantz.  Yes.  It  is  important  to  put  into  perspective  how  these 
funds  have  to  be  used.  It  is  not  even  just  for  planning.  These  are 
funds  that  go  to  the  State  planning  agency.  They  can  retain  60  per- 
cent of  the  planning  money ;  40  percent  goes  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. 

Now,  out  of  the  money  that  is  designated  for  planning,  the  State 
planning  agency  has  to  administer  the  program.  In  other  words,  if 
$16  million  comes  into  the  State,  the  agency  is  responsible  for  devel- 
oping program  criteria,  for  making  sure  the  funds  are  used  for  their 
intended  purpose.  In  addition,  to  the  extent  that  a  State  planning 
agency  is  callable  of  taking  on  research,  plaiming  funds  are  tyjncally 
the  source  for  research  projects  as  well.  The  same  can  be  said  for 
evaluation. 

So  under  the  act,  the  State  planning  agency  is  the  key  to  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  crime  control  program.  There  is  valid  question  how 
a  State  planning  agency  can  continue  to  plan  intelligently ;  to  gather 
data  ;  to  evaluate  the  success  or  failure  of  its  programs  with  its  limited 
resources.  Thus,  if  criminal  justice  planning  agencies  are  making  gross 
misallocations  in  terms  of  what  the  money  should  be  used  for  to  deal 
with  crime,  there  is  little  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  about  it  over 
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time.  And  there  is  every  sign  that  control  over  the  program  will  get 
worse  as  the  appropriation  gets  up  to  $1  billion. 

So  I  think  what  is  at  the  core  of  this  act — the  planning  function — 
is  quickly  being  lost.  We  are  moving  away  from  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, evaluation,  research,  to  strictly  an  action  program.  This  poten- 
tially, is  disastrous. 

My  second  concern  relates  to  technical  assistance.  In  the  3  years  that 
I  dealt  with  the  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts,  I  found  a  perceptible 
difference  in  attitude.  In  other  words,  when  I  first  went  to  Massa- 
chusetts 3  years  ago,  the  tremendous  concerns  were  about  police 
salaries  and  equii)ment.  That  is  what  funds  were  being  asked  for. 
Over  time,  as  cities  and  towns  became  more  sophisticated  and  better 
understood  what  this  act  could  do,  then  began  to  realize  the  wide 
range  of  concerns  they  have  to  have — such  concerns  delinquency  pre- 
vention, correction,  whether  it  is  law  reform.  But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  their  interest  and  concern  is  not  enough.  They  do  not  have 
people  working  within  city  government  or  county  government  or 
State  criminal  justice  agencies  that  have  the  capability  alone  to  inno- 
vate, or  even  to  adopt  programs  going  on  in  other  places.  Agency  per- 
sonnel are  faced  on  a  daily  basis  with  crises.  Just  responding  to  daily 
crises  prevents  them  from  innovative  approaches.  They  need  help. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  offered  the  hope  that  the  Federal 
Government  could,  through  its  own  capability,  through  utilizing  con- 
sultants, or  through  pro\'iding  funds  to  State  governments,  could 
begin  to  develop  a  cadre  of  people  who  could  work  with  the  local 
and  State  agencies  and  could  train  existing  personnel.  But  the  amount 
of  money  a\'ailable  under  the  Crime  Control  Act  over  the  past  2  or 
3  years  for  technical  assistance  has  been  minimal.  I  think  now,  I 
may  be  mistaken  on  this  figure,  but  for  the  coming  year  only  $3 
million  out  of  a  total  of  a  half  billion  dollars  is  specifically  earmarked 
for  technical  assistance. 

Local  governments  frankly  are  confused  and  overwhelmed  by  this 
program  and  do  not  have  their  own  personnel  to  innovate  or  to  try 
new  demonstration  efforts.  We  desperately  need  therefore  to  expand 
the  concept  of  technical  assistance  in  the  criminal  justice  field. 

My  third  concern  relates  to  people.  In  1968,  when  this  act  was  en- 
acted, there  were  very  few  criminal  justice  experts  who  understood  the 
system  as  a  whole,  who  could  engage  in  planning,  who  were  experts  in 
demonstration,  development,  or  evaluation.  The  tragic  thing  is  after 
3  years,  I  can  still  make  the  same  statement.  There  are  very  few  people 
who  are  capable  today  of  expending  available  funds  or  in  helping 
cities  and  towns  or  State  agencies  expend  this  money  intelligently.  We 
need  a  new  cadre  or  a  new  generation  of  criminal  justice  experts  if  w^e 
are  going  to  deal  intelligently  with  crime.  There  just  are  no  programs 
now  or  no  stimuli  that  I  can  see  to  develop  such  experts. 

It  sliould  be  pointed  out  that  the  skills  of  many  disciplines  can  be 
utilized  in  the  criminal  justice  field.  In  other  words,  experts  in  other 
fields  whether  it  be  in  private  industry,  in  other  areas  of  public  serv- 
ice such  as  transportation  or  health  services,  in  the  university — can 
be  transferrable  to  criminal  justice  problems.  But  right  now,  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  has  very  low  status.  There  is  little  interest  in  work- 
ing with  a  police  department  or  a  probation  office  or  correctional 
agency,  or  even  with  a  State  planning  agency.  I  have  serious  concern 
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after  working  at  the  State  level  trying  to  recruit  people  to  work  for  our 
planning  agency  or  to  work  at  the  local  level  m  criminal  justice  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  where  the  people  are  going  to  come  from.  As  you 
know,  in  the  final  analysis,  even  if  you  have  a  good  idea  for  a  pro- 
gram— say  a  diiig  tieatment  program  at  the  city  level — if  you  do  not 
have  intelligent  people  who  can  operate  that  program,  it  is  not  going 
to  work  no  matter  how  good  the  idea  is.  There  is  no  reason  why  work- 
ing in  the  criminal  justice  field  sliould  be  inherently  unattractive.  I 
think  the  reverse  is  true ;  I  think  it  can  be  very  attractive.  We  have  to 
do  something  though  to  stimulate  people  to  get  involved  in  the  crim- 
inal justice  field.  Oftentimes,  the  salaries  in  criminal  justice  are  quite 
low.  Whether  we  are  going  to  begin  partially  subsidizing  the  salaries 
of  people  to  move  from  private  industry  or  to  move  from  the  uni- 
versities into  the  criminal  justice  field  is  not  clear,  but  something  is 
going  to  have  to  happen  soon. 

Two  other  matters  concern  me.  One  is  the  time  j^ressure  that  States 
and  local  governments  face  in  proving  that  they  are  reducing  crime. 
Under  this  act,  each  year  you  have  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan, 
along  with  getting  funds  out,  getting  programs  started.  Then  annually, 
as  you  know,  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  or  on  the  floor  of  the  State 
legislature,  a  few  months  after  you  get  money,  the  question  is  how  did 
you  do  'i  Did  you  reduce  crime  ?  Obviously,  it  is  simplistic  to  assume 
that  complicated  problems  that  have  been  with  us  for  many  years  can 
be  resolved  in  a  matter  of  months.  Somehow,  provision  must  be  made 
for  giving  State  agencies  or  city  governments  more  time  to  implement 
these  programs.  Possibly,  we  ought  to  give  more  time  for  planning, 
more  time  for  getting  funds  out,  as  ways  to  reduce  the  pressure.  Con- 
gress or  the  administration  by  amending  the  legislation  or  in  other 
ways  should  extend  the  planning  and  program  deadlines  to  give  the 
States  and  local  governments  more  time  to  respond.  Otherwise,  they 
will  be  faced  with  the  same  kind  of  day-to-day  crisis,  as  typical  op- 
erating agencies  are.  Planning  agencies  are  working  with  very  com- 
plicated concepts  and  new  programs.  Thus,  Congress  should  take  a 
look  at  the  unrealistic  time  pressures  imposed  by  the  act. 

Another  point  related  to  that  is  how  do  we  evaluate  the  success  or 
failure  of  this  crime  program  ?  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  tendency  now  to 
say  that  if  we  train  5  million  more  policemen  or  send  them  to  school, 
we  are  achieving  something.  In  otiier  words,  we  are  only  taking  a 
quantitative  look  at  utilization  of  Federal  funds.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  we  stop  looking  at  the  numbers  of  people  we  are  train- 
ing or  the  numbers  of  new  people  we  are  hiring  and  begin  to  look 
more  and  more  at  what  they  are  doing.  I  have  seen  in  the  past  3  years, 
under  pressure  from  the  old  OLEA  program,  examples  of  quantita- 
tive thinking.  For  example,  approximateiy  73  new  police  science  pro- 
grams were  started  across  the  country  in  junior  colleges  under  the 
OLEA  program.  Everyone  now  fee's  that  thousands  of  policemen  are 
now  newly  educated.  If  you  take  a  look  at  what  these  educator  pro- 
grams are  doing,  however,  you  will  find  that  the  education  is  very 
shallow  indeed  and  that  we  are  probably  wasting  a  gross  amount  of 
money.  At  the  most,  we  have  transferred  police  training  to  the  uni- 
versities and  are  giving  policemen  college  credit  for  a  range  of  very 
technical  courses  that  are  probably  not  well  taught. 
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Thus,  it  is  important  that  when  we  begin  to  evahiate  this  program, 
we  consider  diti'erent  measures  of  evakiation  rather  than  how  many 
hours  of  training  we  are  giving,  because  that,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not 
going  to  be  a  good  measure  of  the  success  of  this  program.  In  addition, 
funds  should  be  specifically  earmarked  under  the  act  for  evaluation 
at  national,  State,  and  local  levels. 

Just  two  quick  final  points.  I  hope  I  am  not  taking  too  much  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  always  been  concerned  about  the  Federal  approach  of  grant 
in  aid  on  demonstration  programs  which  has  existed  in  other  fields 
and  now  exists  in  this  field.  Demonstration  grant  programs  too  often 
hold  out  promise  of  things  they  can  never  fulfill.  For  example,  the 
Federal  Government  can  give  a  city  a  billion  dollars  to  demonstrate  a 
new  approach  to  crime.  Say  the  city,  because  it  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  good  personnel,  demonstrates  that  a  new  program  can  work. 
Typically,  then,  the  P'ederal  funds  fall  away  and  the  city  is  left  to  its 
own  devices  to  implement  such  a  program.  Based  upon  my  work  in 
Massachusetts  with  cities  and  towns,  I  have  learned  that  cities  do  not 
have  the  tax  base  to  implement  major  new  programs  on  their  own.  My 
point  of  concern  is  that  if,  hopefully,  over  the  next  few  years,  we 
begin  to  develop  and  find  programs  of  proven  success  to  deal  with 
crime,  whether  it  is  delinquency  prevention  or  new  community  re- 
habilitation programs.  Federal  support  can't  drop  off  at  that  point. 
"We  have  to  develop  ways  of  subsidizing,  probably  under  careful  stand- 
ards, on  a  continuing  basis,  basic  changes  in  the  way  our  criminal  justice 
system  operates.  I  think  when  we  reach  a  billion  dollar  level  with  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act.  those  funds,  to  the  extent  possible,  should 
be  used  in  finding  new  approaches. 

But,  we  are  going  to  need  another  device  to  make  sure  those  pro- 
grams are  put  into  effect,  are  implemented  on  a  continuing  basis,  un- 
der rational  standards.  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  act  now  that  is 
going  to  allow  this  to  happen. 

Thus,  first  we  need  continuing  pressure  to  use  present  crime  con- 
trol funds  not  just  to  shore  up  what  we  have,  but  to  find  new  ap- 
proaches. Second,  I  think  we  need,  once  we  find  these  approaches,  a 
way  of  having  the  Federal  Government  support  implementation  of 
prov^en  programs. 

My  only  remaining  comments  relate  to  research  and  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act.  As  I  mentioned  very  early  in  my  statement,  the 
Crime  Control  Act  created  the  National  Institution  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice.  There  was  great  hope  for  this  program 
because  it  would  allow  at  the  Federal  level,  with  substantial  resources, 
hopefully,  some  very  good  people  to  take  a  look  at  basic  approaches, 
new  techniques  to  deal  with  crime.  States  and  local  governments  are, 
for  the  most  part,  not  capable  of  doing  this.  They  do  not  have  the 
people,  they  do  not  have  the  resources.  A  lot  of  things  can  be  developed 
at  the  national  level  that  could  be  extremely  helpful  to  the  50  States. 
The  thing  that  concerns  me  greatly  was  debate  on  the  House  floor  just 
a  few  months  ago  over  the  administration's  request  for  $19  million 
to  allow  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  to  expand  upon  its  very  limited  work. 

The  Institute  has  a  very  small  appropriation — I  believe  it  was  $7 
million — the  year  before.  In  the  debate  on  the  floor,  one  Congressman 
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made  the  point  that  we  do  not  need  theoreticians  or  fuzzy-headed  in- 
tellectuals to  tell  us  what  is  wrong  with  our  sj'stem.  We  have  to  get 
the  money  out  into  the  hands  of  the  police  departments  so  they  can  do 
something  about  crime.  That  was  the  tenor  of  the  debate.  As  a  result 
of  that  debate  on  the  House  side,  the  amount  of  money  for  the  In- 
stitute was  maintained  at  its  present  level  of  $7  million.  The  $19  mil- 
lion figure  was  rejected.  This  is  the  second  year  in  the  row  that  there 
has  been  similar  debate  about  the  Xational  Institute.  I  just  want  to 
say  that  after  talking  to  policemen  in  Springfield,  Worchester.  or 
Boston  that  they  understand  the  critical  need  to  have  research  done 
at  the  national  level.  They  know  that  they  do  not  have  all  the  an- 
swers, that  money  alone  is'  not  going  to  help  them  deal  with  crime.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  pass  blame  off  on  the  police  department  by  saying 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  against  research.  This  is  now  a  large  pro- 
gram. Seven  million  dollars  for  research  in  a  half  billion  dollar  pro- 
gram this  year,  a  billion  dollars  next  year  is  ludicrous. 

My  final  comment  is  on  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  you  alluded 
to  in  your  statement.  At  the  same  time  the  Crime  Control  Act  was 
enacted,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  was  also  enacted  and  given 
to  the  Department  of  HEW  to  administer.  At  the  time  of  passage, 
the  feeling  was  that  two  types  of  acts  were  really  needed,  one  for 
general  criminal  justice,  but  one  specifically  to  deal  with  youth  crime. 
And  since  the  feelino;  ^Yas  that  vouth  crime  was  basically  an  edu- 
cational  and  rehabilitation  problem,  HE"W,  with  its  resources  and 
expertise  should  have  major  responsibility  in  the  field. 

Since  that  act  was  enacted,  it  has  not  gotten  off  dead  center.  It  has 
been  operating  at  a  5  to  15  million  dollar  appropriation  level.  The 
program  has  had  virtually  no  staff.  Since  the  Department  of  Justice, 
under  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  had  tremen- 
dous resources,  it  has  and  maybe  rightfully  so,  taken  over  the  grant 
program  for  delinquency  prevention  and  rehabilitation  and  has  rele- 
gated the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  "Welfare  to  a  very 
minor  role  in  the  field.  I  do  not  see  any  signs  of  the  administration 
trying  to  change  that.  In  other  words,  I  have  not  seen  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  argue  that  it  should  have 
a  stronger  role  in  the  field  of  delinquency  prevention  and  rehabili- 
tation. 

I  think  there  is  a  role  for  the  Department  of  HEW.  I  think 
we  desperately  need  to  concentrate  resources  in  the  field  of  youth 
crhne.  I  am  not  sure  the  Department  of  Justice  should  be  the  agency 
that  should  staff'  up  completely  to  deal  with  this  problem.  I  think 
this  matter  should  be  surfaced,  both  in  terms  of  whether  we  want  to 
give  priority  to  the  delinquency'  field,  and  if  so,  what  the  role  of 
HEW  should  be  and  how  its  role  should  be  coordinated  with  the 
Department  of  Justice.  That  has  not  happened  j^et.  I  think  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  although  it  is  trying  to  do  a  very  good  job  in 
the  delinquency  field,  is  doing  so  with  virtualh'  no  statf  that  has  ex- 
pertise in  this  area.  So  I  would  hope  in  the  course  of  jour  hear- 
ings, that  you  would  look  into  the  question  of  what  role  the  De- 
partment of  HEW  should  have,  whether  we  should  give  a  higher 
priority  to  youth  crime — I  think  we  should,  and  how  its  role  should 
be  related  to  that  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Krantz. 

Mr.  Nejelski  ? 

51-963—70 5 
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STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  NEJELSKI,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  CENTER 
FOR  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  RESEARCH,  HARVARD  LAW  SCHOOL, 
AND  FORMER  HEAD,  CENTER  FOR  LAW  AND  JUSTICE,  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  Nejelski.  I  am  still  smarting  over  Representative  Conable's 
comments  about  theoreticians. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  am  sure  he  did  not  imply  any  criticism  in 
his  comment  about  theoreticians.  He  was  just  commenting  on  the  At- 
torney General's  absence. 

Mr.  Nejelski.  I  would  like  to  say  it  was  my  pleasure  to  serve,  up  un- 
til this  May,  over  6  years  in  the  Dei^artment  of  Justice,  under  four  at- 
torneys general.  I  have  worked  as  an  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney,  as  a  trial 
attorney  in  the  Criminal  Division,  as  the  head  of  a  litigating  unit  in 
the  Criminal  Division,  and  as  one  of  the  first  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  in  LEAA. 
I  am  also  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  new  American  Bar  Association 
Committee  on  Criminal  Justice  Planning.  But  I  am  here  today  speak- 
ing just  for  myself.  I  do  not  speak  for  the  ABA,  nor  do  I  speak  for 
Harvard  Law  School  nor  anybody  else. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  You  come  with  the  best  possible  credentials. 
You  are  not  only  a  theoretician  now,  but  you  have  been  a  practitioner. 

Mr.  Nejelski.  Thank  you. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  research  is  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

I  was  particularly  struck  last  week  by  an  advertisement  I  happened 
to  see  in  the  New  York  Times.  The  headlines  read  "Crime  Pretention — 
Now  a  Blank  Company  Franchise  Opportunity."  Excerpts  from  the 
article : 

Blank  Company  has  developed  an  electronic  system  to  protect  families  and 
homes  against  burglars,  vandals,  intruders,  fire,  accidents  and  other  emergencies. 

ONE   BILLION    DOLLAB     OPPORTUNITY 

In  time,  the  market  may  become  all  the  millions  of  people  who  are  defenseless 
against  crime,  fire  and  other  emergencies  in  their  home.  For  now,  think  only  of 
the  immediate  market  for  the  system  Blank  Company  is  manufacturing  today  : 
families  with  incomes  of  $25,000  or  more,  living  in  homes  worth  $40,000  plus. 

By  1980,  there  will  be  3.2  million  single-family  homes  in  that  category.  We 
estimate  that  this  will  make  a  $1  billion  market  opportunity  for  our  franchises  .  .  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  quite  obviously  crime  does  pay.  Or  rather,  the  tax- 
payer and  the  citizen  will  spend  a  great  deal  on  the  altar  of  laAv  and 
order  in  the  j^ears  to  come.  5ly  point  is  that,  unless  we  have  adequate 
research,  we  will  never  know  wliether  these  expenditures  are  helping 
or  aggravating  the  situation. 

In  the  case  of  the  device  just  described,  for  example,  will  its  installa- 
tion mean  that  criminals  will  concentrate  their  efforts  on  those  seg- 
ments of  the  population  which  cannot  afford  the  device  ?  Does  the  cost 
of  the  system  exceed  the  losses  which  might  be  sustained.  Tliis  is  the 
same  question  which  came  up  in  Senator  Bible's  testimony  about  pro- 
tective glass.  What  is  the  relative  tradeoff  in  terms  of  investment 
versus  what  is  going  to  be  received  ?  "Will  the  device  cost  the  taxpayer 
money  because,  if  it  has  a  high  malfunction  rate,  the  police  will  have 
to  answer  more  false  alarms?  Will  the  device  lead  to  the  apprehension 
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of  more  burglars  ?  Will  this  device  increase  or  reduce  police  response 
time?  Will  this  device  increase  police  needs  for  new  equipment  or 
manpower  to  interface  with  the  new  system  ? 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is:  "Do  we  need  the  thing?" 
Without  research,  we  don't  know. 

Does  the  police  chief  need  helicopters  or  radio  cars  or  better  trained 
men  or  new  methods  of  recruiting?  Do  our  judges  need  individual 
calendaring  of  cases,  video-taped  testmiony,  appellate  review  of  sen- 
tences, or  computer  retrieval  of  legal  reference  materials?  Do  cor- 
rections officials  need  halfway  houses,  drug  and  narcotic  treatment 
facilities,  increased  parole  services,  or  more  counseling  personnel? 

It  is  very  appropriate  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to  study 
the  allocation  of  resources  in  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 
My  argument  is  a  simple  one :  that  allocation  needs  a  rational  basis 
which  can  only  be  provided  by  research. 

As  Mr.  Krantz  has  indicated,  the  need  for  research  should  be 
obvious,  but  it  is  not.  The  research  appropriation  for  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  is  a  joke.  In  addition,  most  criminal  justice 
agencies  are  not  research  oriented. 

Research  is  essential  to  any  discussion  of  criminal  justice  planning. 
Research  provides  the  basis  for  the  rational  allocation  of  resources. 

A  threshold  concern  is  that  the  term  "research"  has  several  mean- 
ings. Perhaps  "research'-  is  an  unfortunate  term.  It  has  connotations 
of  scientists  in  white  coats  performing  controlled  experiments  in  the 
laboratory.  While  criminal  justice  researchers  would  like  to  borrow 
as  much  methodology  from  the  physical  and  social  sciences  as  possible, 
criminal  justice  research  is  not  as  esoteric  as  its  name  might  imply. 
Criminal  justice  research  to  me  simply  means  using  the  best  available 
tools  to  evaluate  existing  programs  and  to  plan  for  the  future. 

Traditionally,  criminal  justice  research  has  been  limited  to  strictly 
legal  concerns  such  as  the  proper  powers  of  various  participants  in  the 
system  or  the  theoretical  nature  of  the  criminal  process  from  arrest 
through  parole.  This  type  of  research  is  usually  conducted  in  a  library 
and  has  a  heavy  emphasis  on  what  ought  to  be.  In  contrast,  "research" 
is  coming  to  mean  empirical  research — the  collection  of  data  and  the 
examination  of  the  real  world  in  which  police,  court,  and  correction 
administrators  must  operate. 

Then  too,  there  is  a  continuum  of  levels  of  complexity.  At  the  sim- 
plest level,  there  is  inventory  research,  which  might  count  the  facil- 
ities in  a  particular  area,  such  as  how  many  jails  do  we  have?  How 
many  policemen  do  we  have?  We  do  not  even  have  the  answers  to 
those  basic  questions.  At  a  higher  level  of  abstraction,  scholars  may 
summarize  and  analyze  the  data  in  a  critical  fashion.  Next,  the  for- 
mulation of  hypotheses  might  suggest  a  rationale  for  behavior.  At 
the  most  sophisticated  stage,  and  I  am  afraid  we  are  very  far  from 
it,  comes  the  testing  of  hypotheses. 

As  you  suggested  in  your  opening  comments,  Mr.  Chairman,  crimi- 
nal justice  research  is  still  in  its  infancy.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
problems  confronting  criminal  justice  research : 

(1)  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Professor  Krantz  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  trained  personnel  to  conduct,  interpret,  and  disseminate  crim- 
inal justice  research.  The  President's  Crime  Commission  in  1967  was 
notable  for  bringing  together  and,  in  some  cases,  training  significant 
numbers  of  researchers. 
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(2)  Effective  standards  for  judging  criminal  justice  research  are 
often  lacking.  There  are  few  quality  controls,  other  than  the  some- 
times easy  virtues  of  a  professional  reputation.  Some  criminal  justice 
research  is  terrible.  If  price  alone  is  going  to  determine  the  selection 
of  grantees  and  contractors  in  this  field,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  inferior  products  will  result. 

(3)  The  existing  reporting  and  information  systems  are  completely 
inadequate.  It  is  impossible  to  monitor  the  effects  of  change  if  we  don't 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  system. 

(4)  A  series  of  important  problems  stem  from  the  fact  that  the 
criminal  justice  system  is  also  a  political  system.  It  is  political  not  only 
in  the  sense  that  many  of  its  participants,  such  as  district  attorneys 
and  judges,  are  elected.  More  significantly,  each  component  of  a  crimi- 
nal justice  system  is  a  self-contained  bureaucracy  with  a  strong  desire 
for  survival.  Few  organizations — be  they  labor  unions,  businesses,  or 
miits  of  government — are  very  enthusiastic  about  extensive  analysis 
from  outside.  Any  normal  political  problems  in  research  are  com- 
pomided  in  the  criminal  justice  area  where  government  (1)  is  the 
subject  of  the  research,  (2)  often  must  give  its  consent  before  it  can 
be  studied,  and  (3)  is  increasingly  providing  the  source  of  funds  for 
research. 

(5)  There  is  an  interesting  analogy  between  national  defense  re- 
search and  criminal  justice  research.  Some  of  the  topics  are  identical: 
riot  control,  weapon  systems,  command  and  control  networks,  the 
regulation  of  radical  internal  dissent.  jSIany  organizations  founded 
to  serve  the  national  defense  components  of  government  are  turning 
increasingly  to  conducting  research  in  criminal  justice  problems. 
Rand,  RAC,  HOMRO,  CRESS,  and  IDA  are  only  a  few  of  the  Fed- 
eral contract  agencies  bidding  upon  or  receiving  criminal  justice  re- 
search money.  A  better  understanding  of  the  defense  experience  might 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  limitations  of  research  in  criminal 
justice  systems. 

(6)  Another  similarity  between  the  criminal  justice  and  the  na- 
tional defense  scenes  should  give  us  pause.  Recently,  attempts  to  cut 
back  the  national  defense  budget  were  defeated  in  large  measure  be- 
cause these  cuts  miglit  have  caused  unemployment — even  though  the 
product  might  admittedly  be  useless.  Industries  are  now  rapidly  ex- 
panding in  response  to  increasing  Federal  expenditures  in  criminal 
justice — Aveapons,  uniforms,  communications  equipment,  transporta- 
tion such  as  police  cars  and  helicopters,  building  materials,  electronic 
snooping  devices,  computers,  l^etter  things  through  chemistry — such 
as  mace,  napalm,  defoliants,  and  a  variety  of  gases — alarm  systems, 
security  guards,  and  even  research.  American  industry  has  thrived 
on  selling  an  unsuspecting  public  products  or  services  which  they  may 
not  need  or  which  may  be  unsafe.  I  would  submit  that  only  research — 
impartial  research — can  save  the  criminal  justice  system  vast  sums 
of  money. 

(T)  Assuming  that  the  number  of  trained  individuals  in  the  field 
dramatically  increases,  assuming  that  information  systems  are  created 
that  greatly  facilitate  data  collection — the  question  still  remains  :  AVliat 
organizations  in  our  society  are  to  be  allowed  to  know  about  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system?  There  are  a  variety  of  groups  conducting  or  hav- 
ing the  potential  to  conduct  criminal  justice  research — police,  court, 
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and  corrections  operating-  agencies;  statewide  organizations  siicli  as 
the  State  planning  agencies  that  Professor  Krantz  used  to  head;  on 
the  national  scene,  LEAA,  the  Depai-tment  of  Justice,  HEW,  the 
Census  Bureau  and  other  agencies;  Federal  contract  research  centers 
similar  to  those  created  for  the  needs  of  national  defense  research; 
private  foundations;  university-based  research  centers;  academics 
working  as  individuals ;  a  wide  vanety  of  private  corporations  includ- 
ing computer  and  other  hardware  manufacturers,  management  con- 
srJtants,  and  accomitants;  last  but  not  least,  surely,  the  work  of  con- 
gressional committees  such  as  Senator  Bible's,  who  gave  us  such  a  good 
picture  this  morning  of  the  problems  of  crime  in  small  business.  I 
would  suggest  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  type  of  orga- 
nization doing  the  research  and  (1)  the  quality  of  the  research,  and 
(2)  the  chances  of  the  research  being  translated  into  action.  I  would 
like  to  empliasize  that  second  point,  because  unless  research  is  trans- 
lated into  action,  it  does  not  help  anybody.  That  is  one  of  the  tough- 
est jobs  we  have. 

(8)  One  way  of  doing  that  is  to  create  a  continuing  relationship 
between  the  researcher  and  tlie  criminal  justice  agency.  Too  often, 
the  researcher  files  his  report  and  then  moves  on.  The  manager  hardly 
has  time  to  read  the  end  product,  m.uch  less  attempt  to  implement  it. 
The  Vera  Institute  of  Justice  in  Xew  York  City  has  pioneered  the 
long  term  action-research  approach.  This  relationsliip  has  been  so 
successful  that  the  police  department  has  assigned  a  full-time  staff  to 
Vera  headquarters  to  work  on  projects  and  to  facilitate  liaison  between 
the  Vera  staff  and  the  Xew  York  police  department. 

(0)  Both  sides — researcher  and  criminal  justice  manager — need  to 
have  realistic  expectations  of  what  researcli  can  and  cannot  do.  Some 
researchers  oversell  their  product ;  and,  when  the  claims  are  not  met, 
the  busy  and  hard-pressed  manager  dismisses  research  completely. 

(10)  One  frustration  in  criminal  justice  research  is  that  a  fair 
amount  is  already  known  about  the  system  but  it  is  not  communicated 
to  other  researchers  or  operating  agencies.  For  example,  at  least  five 
recent  court  studies  have  been  made  at  considerable  expense.  Xone  of 
the  reports  of  these  studies,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  in  general  circulation. 
TTsually,  a  few  hundred  copies  were  printed.  They  quickly  become  col- 
lector's items  instead  of  perving  as  the  basis  for  further  research. 

(11)  The  proper  funding  of  a  project  is  crucial.  Empirical  research 
can  be  very  expensive.  Too  little  monev.  and  the  project  is  doomed 
from  the  start.  Too  much  money,  and  the  only  economizing  is  in  the 
thinking. 

I  have  raised  a  wide  variety-  of  problems  which  I  see  inherent  in 
criminal  justice  research.  Unfortunately,  I  do  not  have  an  equal  num- 
ber of  ansvrers.  In  many  instances,  there  are  no  permanent  answers, 
there  are  only  temporary  accommodations  between  competing  forces — 
the  researcher's  right  to  know  and  the  bureaucrat's  natural  caution. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  recommendation  which  I  cannot  stress 
enoufih.  As  wide  a  variety  as  possi])le  of  organizations  and  vicAvpoints 
should  be  included  in  the  criminal  justice  research  community.  With 
increased  governmental  spending,  criminal  justice  research  is  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  simply  another  organ  for  dissemination  of  "State 
truth."  It  is  an  inherent  dansfer  in  the  system  of  Government  research. 
I  think  this  problem  would  occur  regardless  of  the  personalities  in- 
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volved  or  regardless  of  the  problems  involved.  Unless  we  diversify  and 
decentralize  criminal  justice  research  and  funding,  we  shall  lack 
the  information  necessary  for  making  reasoned  decisions  about  that 
system. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  thank  both  of  you  gentlemen  for  most  inter- 
esting statements.  Your  position  comes  through  loud  and  clear.  Con- 
gressman Brown  and  I  may  disagree  with  it  more  or  less,  but  we  cer- 
tainlj^  have  no  question  about  where  you  stand. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  you  feel  that  while  the  Federal  Government  is 
putting  greatly  expanded  resources  into  the  fight  against  crime,  your 
feeling  is  that  we  do  not  laiow  where  we  are  going,  really,  in  terms  of 
their  effectiveness.  We  have  not  made  adequate  analysis.  We  have  not 
done  the  research  and  we  have  not  tried  to  follow  up  to  determine 
whether  the  money  we  are  spending  is  effective  and  whether  more 
should  be  spent  in  a  particular  area  or  less,  or  how  it  should  be  modi- 
fied and  changed.  This  is  something  that  I  think  tends  to  plague  new 
programs,  especially  when  there  is  a  strong  emotional  drive  to  fund 
them  vigorously  and  it  is  politically  attractive  to  do  so.  I  think  that 
your  criticisms  are  very,  very  timely.  Certainly  they  are  excellent 
analyses. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  some  of  the  details  here.  Mr.  Krantz, 
I  want  to  get  those  figures  straight  because  they  are  so  astonishing — • 
Mdiat  was  the  amount  provided  for  law  enforcement  assistance  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  1960  ? 

Mr.  Krantz.  The  total  amount  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts ? 

Chairman  Proxmire.  N"o;  for  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  Krantz.  I  believe  it  was  about  $69  million,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  And  in  1971,  about  $500  million? 

Mr.  Kraxtz.  I  think  it  is  $480  million,  I  am  not  sure  that  figure 
has  been  sent  to  the  White  House  yet,  but  that  is  the  figure  the  Con- 
gress has  been  working  with. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  And  you  point  out  that  the  increase  in  research 
has  been,  in  absolute  terms,  moderate,  from  $510,000  in  1969,  to  $745,- 
000  in  1971,  but  a  vastly  diminishing  percentage.  So  there  is  no  rela- 
tionship between  the  amount  for  gathering  information  about  the 
amoimt  we  are  spending,  as  to  whether  it  is  doing  a  job  or  not. 

Mr.  Krantz.  Eight.  The  figures  you  just  alluded  to  were  figures 
for  Massachusetts  alone. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  those  figures 
should  not  be  projected  as  roughly  accurate  ? 

Mr.  Krantz.  I  think  on  a  national  basis,  they  would  be  projected  as 
roughly  accurate. 

Representative  Brown.  You  said  those  were  figures  for  research. 
Those  are  figures  for  planning  in  the  generic  term  of  planning  within 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  Krantz.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  That  is  a  useful  correction.  I  meant  to  say 
planning.  That  is  correct.  I  appreciate  that. 
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Now,  you  make  a  very  positive  statement — you  are  such  a  persuasive 
person  tliat  I  think  a  lot  of  people  would  agree,  but  I  am  not  sure  it  is 
correct.  You  say  traditional  methods  will  not  work.  You  say  that  in 
the  context  of  talking  about  traditional  methods  of  crime  control,  I 
just  wondered  what  that  means.  It  seems  to  me  that  more  police,  more 
judges,  more  prosecuting  attorneys  are  certainly  not  the  whole  answer, 
but  it  would  seem  to  me  also  that  they  do  work  in  the  sense  that  they 
provide  some  greater  protection  against  crime.  I  have  been  very  criti- 
cal as  the  chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  appropriations  sub- 
committee of  our  concentrating  so  much  just  on  the  number  of  police- 
men in  the  District,  although  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing,  and  I  am  for  it. 
Although  numbers  will  not  do  the  job  alone,  it  has  helped,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  slow  down  the  increase  in  the  incidence  of  crime.  How  can 
you  make  such  a  dogmatic  statement  that  it  will  not  work?  How  do 
you  know  it  will  not  work  ? 

Mr.  Krantz.  I  think  although  it  may  have  sounded  in  my  statement 
like  I  am  opposed  to  trying  to  improve  what  we  have,  I  do  not  think 
that  is  entirely  what  I  meant.  The  point  I  tried  to  make  was  that  even 
improving  the  system  the  way  it  is  now  to  a  minimal  standard  which, 
say,  was  recommended  by  the  President's  commission  when  they  talked 
about  having  X  number  of  probation  officers  per  client — I  do  not  think 
that  that  alone  is  going  to  make  a  significant  impact  on  the  crime  prob- 
lem. "We  might  improve  police  services,  for  example,  by  having  more 
policemen. 

Chainnan  Proxmire,  Higher  salaries  for  policemen,  higher  stand- 
ards ? 

Mr,  Krantz.  Correct,  or  more  judges.  But  in  spending  the  last  3 
years  working  very  closely  in  the  city  of  Boston,  we  began  to  analyze 
the  complexities  of  the  crime  problem  there.  For  example,  the  police 
can  probably  do  very  little  overall  about  preventing  crime.  So  increas- 
ing police  effectiveness  is  probably  not  doing  much  about  crime  preven- 
tion. If  we  want  to  do  something  about  j^reventing  people  from  getting 
into  the  criminal  justice  system  in  the  first  place,  we  have  to  identify 
the  potentially  dangerous  person  early  and  work  with  him  within  the 
community.  In  other  words,  if  we  want  to  make  basic  improvements 
in  crime  prevention,  we  will  have  to  drop  the  traditional  methods  of 
giving  the  police  the  aspects  of  prevention  that  they  cannot  handle, 

I  am  not  against  shoring  up  certain  resources  now  that  desperately 
need  to  be  shored  up  to  minimum  levels.  But  I  think  we  are  fooling 
ourselves  if  we  assume  that  shoring  up  police  departments,  shoring  up 
correction  agencies,  to  do  what  they  have  been  doing  all  along  but 
with  more  people,  is  going  to  make  a  major  impact  on  the  crime 
problem, 

]Mr.  Nejelski,  One  reason  ]Mr.  Krantz  and  I  are  so  upset  about  the 
argument  that  we  just  need  more  of  the  same  is  there  is  no  way  of 
measuring  the  effects  of  what  has  been  happening.  For  example,  take 
the  juvenile  court  area.  Pioneered  in  1900  in  Illinois,  TO  years  of  ex- 
istence and  we  have  no  research,  no  idea  of  whether  it  is  doing  any 
good,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  treat  those  people  as  adults  or  to 
treat  them  in  some  wholly  different  way.  Yet  the  juvenile  court  is 
under  great  change  now  with  the  Gault  and  the  Kent  decisions,  requir- 
ing due  process  to  be  applied  in  that  court. 
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One  other  point,  while  I  am  obviously  a  firm  believer  in  research,  I 
do  not  think  we  should  use  the  lack  of  research  as  any  excuse  for  not 
acting.  We  have  to  act.  We  have  to  do  something  in  these  areas. 

For  example,  the  Harvard  Center  is  studying  the  criminal  effects 
of  the  methadone  project  in  the  city  of  New  York.  There  are  enormous 
problems  in  trying  to  evaluate  whether  people  on  methadone  commit 
more  or  less  crime  than  people  on  hard  narcotics.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  cannot  experiment.  We  have  to  experiment  and  have  to 
try  to  do  the  best  we  can,  Qven  though  there  are  enormous  problems. 

Chairman  Proxmiee.  Let  me  ask  you  gentlemen,  do  most  State  plan- 
ning agencies  employ  outside  consultants  and  how  well  qualified  are 
these  consultants?  If  we  are  going  to  get  at  this  problem,  are  there 
people  qualified  now  to  do  it  or  do  we  have  to  start  a  whole  new  edu- 
cational program  to  build  enough  people  ?  I  do  not  know  if  there  are 
in  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Krantz.  a  lot  of  States  have  relied  upon  outside  consultants 
to  come  in  and  help  them  do  their  planning.  These  are  people  from 
the  private  sector  who  spend  some  time  and  then  leave  and  are  not 
responsible  for  what  happens  thereafter.  I  would  certainly  agree  with 
Mr.  Nejelski  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are  out  peddling  their 
wares  in  the  private  consulting  field  for  profit  that  know  very  little 
about  criminal  justice  problems  and  needs. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  A^^lat  I  am  getting  at  is  what  role  should  the 
Federal  Government  be  playing  in  trying  to  develop  qualified  per- 
sonnel ? 

Mr.  Kr^vntz.  I  think  there  are  three  or  four  different  approaches 
that  can  be  taken.  One  is,  I  think,  in  terms  of  support  of  universities 
to  develop  curriculums  that  may  be  necessary  to  attract  new  people 
into  the  field  of  criminal  justice  as  a  career.  That  is  one  avenue  that  can 
be  pursued. 

Second,  I  think  if  there  is  one  way  we  can  possibly  stimulate  people 
who  are  already  in  existing  careers  with  very  good  capability,  say  in 
private  industry  or  working  with  other  types  of  domestic  problems, 
if  we  can  somehow  stimulate  them  to  move  into  criminal  justice  areas, 
that  would  be  very  helpful. 

Third,  I  think  there  are  people  now  working  in  the  criminal  justice 
field  that  have  the  raw  material  to  be  very  good.  Therefore,  with 
some  advanced  training  or  educational  opportunities,  they  could  gain 
the  ability  to  see  more  broadly  and  could  become  tremendous  assets. 

I  might  say  there  are  Civil  Service  restrictions  right  now  that  are 
phenomenal  that  make  it  very  difficult  for  people  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice field  to  further  themselves.  Traditionally,  police  departments  are 
a  monolithic  structure.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  break  in  from  the 
outside  at  a  higher  level.  There  are  problems  with  civilian  versus  sworn 
personnel  working  in  law  enforcement.  These  are  going  to  have  to  be 
overcome.  I  think  Ave  have  to  haA'e  some  chano-es  in  the  civil  service 
system  so  people  from  California  can  move  into  Massachusetts,  for 
instance. 

Chairman  Proxjiire.  They  do  that  at  the  top  level. 

Mr.  Krantz.  It  is  done  at  the  top  level,  but  in  many  jurisdictions 
now,  in  order  to  become  a  chief  of  police  at  X  police  department,  you 
have  to  come  up  from  the  ranks.  At  middle  management,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  move  from  one  department  to  another.  Problems  arise 
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with  retirement,  pension,  and  fringe  benefits.  Under  the  Civil  Service 
restrictions,  an  officer  from  one  department  will  not  even  be  able  to 
take  a  competitive  exam  in  another  department,  which  locks  him  into 
the  department  he  is  presently  in.  This  is  a  serious  problem  which  I 
hope  can  be  overcome  soon. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Nejelski,  do  you  think  we  are 
puttino;  too  large  a  share  into  equipment?  Do  we  have  enough  research 
to  know  whether  equipment  is  helping  in  police  matters,  whether  it 
represents  a  wise  investment,  or  do  they  know  when  they  receive 
Federal  funds  for  this  purpose? 

INIr.  Xejelski.  I  think  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  of  evalu- 
ation. Evaluation  is  a  word  of  art.  Sometimes  the  terms  research  or 
planning  describe  the  same  function.  There  is  supposed  to  be  an 
evaluation  component  in  any  action  program. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  There  is  supposed  to  be.  You  mean  the  Federal 
law  requires  it? 

Mr.  Krantz.  There  is  an  indication  that  there  should  be  evaluation. 

Mr.  Nejelski.  It  is  a  suggestion. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Do  vou  think  the  Federal  LaAv  should  require 
it? 

Mr.  Kraxtz.  I  do.  But  I  think  Mr.  Nejelski's  point  is,  it  is  very  hard 
to  know  what  criteria  you  use  for  evaluation. 

Mr.  Xejelski.  As  we  have  said  over  and  over  this  morning,  there  is 
a  shortage  of  people  to  do  this  evaluation — if  you  are  going  to  have  a 
letter  back  from  a  chief  of  police  saying,  "those  10  helicopters  are 
wonderful,  and  we  love  riding  up  and  down  in  them.''  That  is  a  rather 
meaningless  kind  of  evaluation.  If  that  is  the  best  we  can  do,  then, 
putting  in  a  mechanical  requirement  for  evaluation  really  will  not 
help  a  great  deal.  We  have  to  have  the  substance  to  back  up  that 
evaluation. 

IVIr.  Krantz.  If  I  could  comment  very  quickly  on  your  statement 
about  equipment.  I  think  law  enforcement  agencies  desperately  need 
more  equipment,  all  the  ^\ny  up  and  down  the  line.  I  think,  though, 
that  there  is  a  question  of  how  we  can  most  effectively  use  the  Federal 
funds  that  we  have  now  versus  what  should  be  local  and  State  re- 
sponsibility. I  found  that  many  cities  that  applied  for  riot  control 
equipment,  even  though  they  have  tax  problems,  could  probably  have 
purchased  that  equipment  for  themselves. 

But  liere  is  a  big  new  Federal  program,  and  if  they  have  the  option 
to  supplant  local  expenditures  and  get  Federal  funds  to  buy  the 
equipment,  they  will. 

So  I  think  there  is  really  a  need  to  determine  what  we  want  this 
program  to  do. 

If  its  objective  is  to  be  a  pace  setter  program,  which  is  eventually 
going  to  make  some  breakthrough  in  the  criminal  justice  field,  then 
large  expenditures  on  equipment  out  of  this  program  are  not  going 
to  help  us  very  much.  That  is  why  I  would  hope  over  time  that  if 
departments  need  riot  equipment — and  some  dej^artments  do — it  could 
be  strongly  urged  that  this  be  a  local  responsibility  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral funds  be  used  primarily  for  other  things. 

Tliere  may  be  cases  where  there  are  new  kinds  of  equipment  that  are 
experimental  and  very  expensive.  Federal  funds  might  be  used  to  test 
this  equipment.  But  I  think  it  is  important  that  States  and  local  agen- 
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cies  not  use  Federal  money  for  supplanting  what  should  eventually 
be  a  local  responsibility.  Then  Federal  funds  become  nothmg  more 
than  part  of  State  and  local  budgets  and  are  used  to  carry  on  day-to- 
day operational  responsibilities.  1  think  this  act  should  do  more  than 
that. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  My  time  is  up.  If  you  would  like  to  reply,  with 
the  permission  of  Mr.  Brown,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Nejelski.  I  think  we  are  gadget  happy  as  a  country.  Hardw^are 
is  very  visible.  It  is  an  easy  way  to  spend  your  money.  And  we  need 
a  lot  of  it.  I  have  talked  to  police  chiefs  whose  headquarters  are  just 
unbelievable  in  terms  of  the  command  and  control,  if  you  can  call  it 
that,  that  they  have  over  their  forces. 

Eepresentative  Brown.  Unbelievable  in  what  w^ay  ?  You  lose  me  on 
these  terms.  Try  to  be  a  little  more  precise,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Nejelski.  OK.  For  example,  I  was  visiting  Howard  County 
in  Maryland 

Representative  Brow^n.  I  do  not  want  an  example.  I  just  want  to 
know  what  you  mean  by  "unbelievable."  Unbelievably  good;  unbeliev- 
ably bad? 

Mr.  Nejelski.  No;  bad.  They  just  lack  any  kind  of  modern  com- 
munications equipment.  They  lack  even  a  safe  building  to  operate 
out  of.  But  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  hardware  is  not  any  kind  of 
a  plot.  The  police  know  what  they  want  to  spend  money  for.  They  come 
in  with  reasonably  good  plans. 

The  courts,  m  my  opinion,  are  really  the  worst  area  and  the  weakest 
link  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  If  we  are  going  to  have  more  re- 
spect for  law^  and  order,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  faster  trials. 
And  if  somebody  is  going  to  be  arrested  and  wait  2  or  3  years  before 
a  trial,  before  there  is  some  disposition  of  his  case,  I  do  not  think  that 
is  going  to  encourage  much  respect  for  law  and  order. 

But  the  courts  are  the  most  resistent  to  change,  the  most  bureau- 
cratic, and  the  least  interested  in  an^'  kind  of  research.  This  is  why 
we  have  been  spending  on  hardware :  Because  the  police  and  some  cor- 
rections people  have  plans  and  they  have  done  some  research.  They 
have  done  their  homework,  and  they  have  some  ideas. 

Thank  you. 

Chainnan  Proxmire.  Congressman  Brown  ? 

Representative  Brown.  I  hardly  know  where  to  start  wdth  the  ques- 
tions, because  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  the  testimony.  I  find  it 
higidy  contradictory. 

The  suggestion  has  been  that  we  certainly  need  additional  equip- 
ment for  police  forces,  but  that  additional  equipment  for  police  forces 
is  bad.  I  just  do  not  understand  what  the  conclusion  is  out  of  all  that. 

I  am  baffled  by  a  couple  of  the  statements  that  are  in  Mr,  Nejelski's 
testimony.  I  do  not  know  what  they  mean,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

The  one  thing  that  you  have  chosen  to  underline  is  what  organiza- 
tions in  our  society  are  to  be  allowed  to  know  about  the  criminal 
justice  system.  What  does  that  question? 

Mr.  Nejelski.  If  I  may  give  you  an  example.  When  I  was  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  we 
wanted  to  do  a  study  on  preventive  detention.  What  is  the  recidivism 
rate?  How  many  people  awaiting  trial  commit  crime? 
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There  are  about  36  different  data  sources  that  you  have  to  go  to  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  when  you  want  to  answer  that  kind  of 
question. 

In  order  to  get  access  to  that  data,  you  have  to  get  permission  of  the 
]SIayor,  you  have  to  get  the  permission  of  the  Police  Chief,  you  have 
to  get  permission  of  a  wide  variety  of  people.  That  poses  some  difficult 
ethical  or  political  problem.  How  are  you  going  to  do  research  about 
someone  who  has  the  complete  power  to  kick  you  out  in  a  minute's 
notice — if  he  does  not  like  what  you  are  going  to  do  or  he  does  not 
think  you  are  doing  it  properly  ? 

Thcat  is  one  reason  why  I  suggest  the  need  for  continuing  relation- 
ships, so  the  researchers  and  the  people  in  the  criminal  justice  system 
can  build  up  a  mutual  respect  and  mutual  confidence. 

But  right  now.  Congressman,  the  very  system  that  is  being  studied 
and  suppling  the  funds  has  ready  the  power  to  control  that  research 
and  control  who  is  going  to  know  about  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Representative  Brown.  OK. 

Mr.  Nejelski.  It  is  the  same  problem,  as  I  suggested  several  times 
in  my  testimony,  with  the  Defense  Department,  with  which  I  believe 
this  committee  has  had  some  experience. 

Representative  Brown.  All  right.  Let  me  go  on  to  the  statement  you 
make  at  the  termination  of  your  testimony : 

With  increased  governmental  spending,  criminal  justice  research  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  simply  another  organ  for  dissemination  of  "State  truth." 

What  does  that  mean  and  what  is  the  rationale  for  it?  Is  there  an 
established  argument  that  that  is  true  ?  I  mean,  is  there  some  argument 
that  is  going  on  that  the  criminal  justice  research  is  some  State 
propaganda  weapon? 

I  just  do  not  understaiid  what  your  testimony  means.  I  am  sorry.  I 
wish  I  could  grasp  it  better.  But  w^hat  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  N^EJELSKi.  Coming  down  on  the  plane  last  night,  I  was  reading 
the  annual  report  of  the  American  Sociological  Association.  They 
have  several  committees  devoted  to  this  topic,  studying  the  problems 
of  Government  research.  In  particular,  the  problem  that,  if  the  Grov- 
ernment  is  going  to  be  the  only  provider  of  funds  for  research  and  if 
you  are  not  going  to  give  the  kind  of  research  the  Government  wants 
to  hear,  you  are  not  going  to  have  funds  and  you  are  not  going  to  be  in 
business  to  do  that  research.  I  think  it  is  about  that  simple. 

Representative  Brown.  What  you  are  suggesting  then— I  just  did 
not  understand  what  your  suggestion  was — is  that  you  want  other 
people  to  be  in  the  research  area  ? 

jNIr.  Nejelski.  Yes;  I  hope  this  will  fall  on  fertile  ground  in  Re- 
publican ears. 

Representative  Brown.  I  think  it  would  fall  on  more  fertile  ground 
if  it  were  not  stated  in  such  abstractions  that  I  do  not  understand  it ;  I 
am  Sony. 

Mr.  Krantz,  as  to  the  question  of  who  should  do  research  in  this 
area,  why  do  you  suggest  HEW  over  Justice?  I  gather  that  you  are 
suggesting  that  Justice  is  the  funded  area  that  was  doing  a  juvenile 
study.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Krantz.  I  think,  Congressman,  I  was  quite  clear  in  my  state- 
ment tliat  there  is  room  for  both  agencies.  I  said  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  1968 — — 
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Ecpresentativc  Brown.  I  am  sorry.  You  see,  tliat  is  the  difficulty  of 
not  liavino;  a  prepai-ed  statement  in  front  of  me.'  I  thought  you  sug- 
gested that  it  ought  to  be  done  by  HP]W  over  Justice. 

Mr.  Krantz.  No  ;  my  point  was  that  HEW  has  responsibility  and 
authorit}'  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act,  but  little  or  no  funds.  I  said,  there  was  little  or  no  coordination 
between  HEW  and  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  said  there  are  two 
things  I  would  hope  would  be  done.  One  is  that  HEW,  because  of  its 
expertise  in  the  field  of  education  and  rehabilitation  programs,  and  its 
concern  in  other  areas  for  youth,  should  have  an  increasing  responsi- 
bility in  the  field  of  youth  crime. 

The  second  point  I  made  was  that  there  should  be  very  close  coordi- 
nation between  the  Department  of  Justice  in  its  program  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  said  that  was  not 
true  as  of  now. 

Representative  Brown.  So  you  are  for  coordination  between  the  de- 
partments which  have  expert  knowledge  in  this  area? 

Mr.  Kr.\ntz.  That  is  right.  I  also  made  the  point  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  does  not  have  the  expert  staff  to  deal  with  delinquency 
right  noAv. 

Eepresentative  Browx.  Xow,  is  it  a  proper  assumption  that  police 
departments  are  underpaid,  undertrained,  and  underequipped  ? 

Mr.  Kr^vntz,  Yes. 

Mr.  Nejelski.  Yes. 

Representative  Brown.  Xow,  should  the  money,  then,  that  we  have 
available  go  into  planning  or  into  action,  which  I  guess  would  mean 
taking  care  of  this  pi-oblem  of  being  underpaid,  undertrained,  and 
underequipped  ?  Because  apparently,  if  this  is  so,  that  they  are  under- 
paid, undertrained,  and  underequipped,  it  is  because  State  and  local 
budgets  have  not  sufficiently  funded  them  so  they  would  be  properly 
equipped,  paid,  and  trained;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Krantz.  I  would  be  happy  to  allude  to  that,  and  also  refer  back 
to  the  earlier  question. 

I  think  it  is  a  little  naive  for  us  to  assume  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  primary  source  of  money  to  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice. 

Representative  Brown.  I  cannot  let  that  pass.  The  taxpayer  is  the 
source  of  money,  whether  it  comes  through  the  organization  of  Federal 
taxation  and  redistribution,  or  whether  it  comes  through  local  or  State 
taxes  and  redistribution,  it  does  not  make  any  difference,  it  is  going  to 
come  from  the  individual. 

Mr.  Krantz.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  Crime  Control  Act  is  not  the 
only  source.  It  will  never,  under  ]:)resent  funding,  be  able  to  deal  with 
undertrained,  underfinanced,  underequipped  police  departments. 

Representative  Brown.  But  the  basic  point,  I  would  suggest,  is  when 
we  get  into  this  business,  the  problem  was  that  State  and  local  agencies, 
govcrmnental  agencies,  had  not  supplied  the  funds  to  provide  either 
adequate  pay,  training,  or  equipment.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Krantz.  Yes. 

Representative  Brown.  So  we  got  into  the  business  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  to  take  some  action.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Krantz.  Yes,  but  let  me  finish  my  point,  which  is  that  under 
the  Crime  Control  Act,  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  language  that  the 
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purpose  of  this  act  was  to  develop  new  approaches.  It  is  recognition 
that  we  have  not  been  effective  in  dealing  with  the  crime  problem  and, 
hopefully,  the  Federal  Government,  with  some  financial  support,  could 
lead  the  way  in  finding  some  new  answers. 

Now,  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  ways  that  the  Federal  Government, 
aside  from  giving  direct  funding,  can  stimulate  change  and  deal  with 
questions  like  salary  questions.  For  example,  in  the  city  of  Boston 
something  like  $30  million  or  $35  million  out  of  a  total  of  $175  million 
of  the  city  budget  goes  to  police  services. 

Even  though  cities  are  strapped  for  funds,  there  is  a  good  chance, 
with  better  planning  and  better  understanding  of  the  system,  that 
they  can  make  a  better  allocation  of  the  funds  they  have. 

There  is  also  a  very  important  role  that  the  States  can  probably 
play  in  the  criminal  justice  field.  States  have  traditionally  given  very 
little  money  to  cities  and  towns  for  crime  control. 

With  the  stimulus  of  Federal  funds,  we  can  encourage  the  States 
to  do  more.  I  think  the  question  is,  If  we  have  x  number  of  dollars 
right  now  under  the  Crime  Control  Act,  how  can  we  best  utilize  these 
funds  to  make  major  breakthroughs?  Although  equipment  is  im- 
portant, in  terms  of  Federal  leadership  under  the  jn-ogram  we  now 
have,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  best  way  to  use  Federal  funds  for  the 
most  part. 

I  think,  incidentally,  that  local  governments  are  now  doing  far 
better  in  terms  of  salaries,  training,  and  equipment  than  they  did 
3  or  4  years  ago.  I  suggest  that  will  improve  even  more  in  the  future. 

Representative  Browx.  I  would  suggest  that  it  might  be  part  of 
tlie  answer,  because  funding  proper  pay  may  be  able  to  attract  some 
of  the  experts  that  you  suggest  are  not  attracted  to  the  field  because 
they  are  underpaid;  it  seems  to  me  that  this  whole  problem  is  really 
a  chicken-and-egg  proposition.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  expect  it  to  be 
i-esolved  overnight.  I  get  the  impression  from  your  testimony  that 
you  expect  it  to  be  resolved  overnight. 

I  find  that  a  contradiction  within  the  testimony. 

]Mr.  Krantz.  I  tliink  it  is  puzzling  that  that  would  come  up,  because 
I  think  I  made  the  point  that  I  had  one  great  concern,  and  that  is 
that  Congress,  through  its  public  debate,  would  expect  too  much  too 
soon.  I  think  in  making  that  point,  I  illustrated — I  have  now  spent  3 
years  butting  my  head  on  a  very  political  system  in  Massachusetts, 
and  I  am  very  impressed  with  what  is  happening.  That  is  why  I 
strongly  support  this  program. 

This  program  can  be  the  basis  of  some  major  things  happening  over 
tlie  next  few  years.  So  my  feeling  is  the  opposite,  that  we  have  to  be 
patient. 

But  if  we  decide,  for  example,  that  salaries  are  the  key  to  improve- 
ments in  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice,  fine.  I  tliink  we  ought 
to  move  money  into  salaries.  The  point  I  was  making  earlier  is  that 
we  have  no  basis  for  knowing  that.  We  must  take  a  look  at  what  we 
are  doing  and  what  we  expect  it  to  achieve  before  we  start  doing  it. 
It  may  be  that  your  comment  will  be  a  perfectly  logical  answer  to  the 
problems  that  we  have. 

Representative  Brow^x.  What  comment  is  that? 

]Mr.  Krantz.  The  comment  that  maybe  if  we  put  a  lot  of  money  into 
salaries,  that  will  attract  good  people  and  we  will  make  an  impact  on 
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the  Clime  problem.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  that  may  be  true.  But 
initially  it  requires  analysis.  In  one  State  where  we  have  $16  million 
for  a  year,  do  we  put  $4  or  $5  million  into  salaries '?  That  is  a  lot  of 
money.  We  ought  to  think  through  what  we  want  to  achieve  by  that  so 
that  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two  or  three,  we  can  make  a  measurement 
and  determine  whether  or  not  it  will  have  any  impact.  If  not,  we  had 
better  do  something  else  with  those  funds. 

ReprGsentative  Browx.  I  would  suggest  I  would  be  totally  dissatis- 
fied with  the  program  if,  as  suggested  in  passing  here,  the  input  in 
Federal  dollars  meant  a  reduction  at  State  and  local  levels  of  money 
in  law  enforcement.  There  really  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  hard  in- 
formation in  your  testimony.  Nobody  has  suggested  facts  and  figures 
that  would  infer  that  that  is  true  or  not  true. 

I  would  like  to  know  that.  But  it  occurs  to  me  that  what  you  are 
saying  is  that  this  program  has  not  come  full  blown  like  Venus  on  the 
halfshell  out  of  the  U.S.  Congress  or  out  of  the  proposals  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  has  not,  in  a  very  short  time,  resolved  all  of  the 
problems. 

If  that  is  the  thrust  of  your  testimony,  then  I  would  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Krantz.  If  you  think  that  is  the  thrust  of  our  testimony,  then 
I  have  really  failed  in  making  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make.  I  think 
there  is  proliably  no  one  wlio  was  as  firm  an  advocate  of  this  program 
as  I  was  when  it  was  in  the  Congress  in  1967. 

Representative  Browx.  You  mean  you  are  for  tlie  program? 

Mr.  Krantz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nejelski.  Yes. 

Representative  Browx.  That  is  one  thing  that  is  clear  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Krantz.  I  think  I  probably  made  that  statement  three  or  four 
times.  I  think  it  is  conceptually  sound  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  prece- 
dent for  other  types  of  Federal  programs.  What  I  would  like  to  see 
it  do  over  time  is  succeed.  I  think  it  has  potential  for  doing  so. 

Representative  Browx.  We  both  want  it  to  succeed ;  we  are  agreed 
on  that.  We  are  agreed  that  there  is  not  adequate  research  done  at  any 
level  of  crime ;  right  ? 

Mr.  Nejelski.  That  is  right. 

Representative  Browx.  And  there  are  a  lot  of  other  inadequacies. 
But  the  question  is.  until  we  get  some  research  on  priorities,  we  do  not 
know  what  those  priorities  should  be. 

Mr.  Nejelski.  One  point  I  shall  like  to  emphasize  is  that  my  com- 
ments are  not  necessarily  directed  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  or  to  the  Onmibus  Crime  Act  of  1968.  I  tried  to 
address  them  to  criminal  justice  over  all.  There  are  a  lot  of  different 
sources  of  funds. 

For  example,  the  Ford  Foundation  just  gave  $30  million  to  start  a 
police  foundation  to  study  the  i^roblems  of  police  and  to  give  action 
grants  to  police.  I  think  that  is  great. 

The  best  thing  is  to  have  a  variety  of  funding  sources,  so  that  no 
one  small  group  of  people  in  this  country,  inside  or  outside  of  govern- 
ment, can  say :  "This  is  the  kind  of  research  that  is  going  to  be  done. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  we  are  going  to  ask  about  the  criminal 
system." 

We  did  some  study  when  I  was  at  the  National  Institute  of  how 
many  Federal  agencies  have  an  interest  in  criminal  justice  programs, 
action,  research,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 
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I  think  we  stopped  when  we  .uot  to  23.  HUD  has  a  real  interest  in 
safe  housing,  in  locking  devices,  in  protecting  people  living  in  develop- 
ments. Tlie  Post  OiRce  lias  a  great  interest  in  mail  frauds  and  tliefts 
from  the  mails,  and  so  forth. 

I  think  each  one  of  these  agencies  should  be  conducting  research, 
should  liaAe  programs.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  the  Congress 
to  say  :  '"^Vell.  now.  we  have  an  LEAA.  They  are  responsible  for  crime. 
They  have  all  the  answers.  Let  them  solve  it."  I  think  LEAA  can 
surely  serve  as  a  clearingliouse  and  as  a  focus.  They  are  doing  that. 
But  let  us  realize  that  we  need  a  decentralization  and  a  diversification 
of  Dcople  working  in  this  area. 

Representative  Browx.  My  time  is  up.  I  find  no  arirument  with  that. 
I  find  no  argument  with  many  of  tlie  things  that  we  have  tried  to  de- 
velop here  in  m}^  few  minutes  of  asking  questions. 

I  must  say,  gentlemen,  the  testimony  seems  to  me  to  be  a  collection 
of  sort  of  generalized  comments  about  the  problems  with  the  whole 
area,  with  few  suggestions  as  to  answers  and  no  reasons  why  those 
would  be  the  answers. 

If  I  may  ]iavo  just  one  more  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  suggestion 
tliat  sending  police  to  technical  schools  so  that  they  could  develop  addi- 
tional knowledge  has  not  been  a  terribly  successful  program,  and  what 
we  need  in  the  program  is  people  with  more  knowledge;  I  am  just  lost 
in  thnt  kind  of  argument.  I  just  do  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Kraxtz.  Congressman,  Avhat  I  would  hope,  and  I  apologize  for 
not  having  a  prepared  statement • 

Representative  Brown.  It  would  have  been  helpful. 

]Mr.  Xejelski.  It  did  not  help  me. 

Mr.  Krantz.  When  my  statement  is  transcribed  and  after  you  have 
read  it,  I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  try  to  clarify  any  of  my  testi- 
mony. I  did  not  come  here  with  any  intent  to  confuse.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  this  program,  based  upon  personal  experience. 

If  I  did  not  convey  the  concern  I  haA'e,  I  would  certainly  like  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  that  after  you  have  had  a  chance  to  see  the 
statement. 

Representative  Browx.  Again,  with  the  sufferance  of  the  Chairman, 
if  you  would  list  the  concrete  proposals  for  improvement  of  the  pro- 
gram just  item  by  item,  it  would  be  helpful.  I  would  like  to  see  that. 

Mr.  Krantz.  In  my  notes,  I  had  eight  points  that  I  made,  starting 
with  the  point  that  the  act  is  conceptually  strong,  talking  about  plan- 
ning, talking  about  technical  assistance.  I  think  those  are  listed  in  my 
testimony.  I  would  be  happy  to  talk  about  those. 

In  closing,  I  think  the  administration  can  do  a  great  deal  now  with 
the  legislation  it  now  has.  I  think  there  is  no  need  to  be  defensive  about 
the  program  at  all.  I  think  now  some  clear  steps  can  be  taken  under 
existing  authority  to  do  far  more  to  insure  that,  over  time,  this  pro- 
gram will  be  successful.  That  was,  through  the  eight  proposals  I  made, 
that  is  what  I  tried  to  state  very  strongly. 

Representati^^e  Brown.  Very  good.  I  must  apologize  for  my  lack  of 
understanding. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  do  not  think  you  should  apologize  at  all.  I 
think  this  has  been  a  very  helpful  colloquy. 

I  think  Congressman  Brown  is  a  very  able  man,  even  though  he  and 
I  happen  to  disagree  on  some  things,  or  have  recently,  at  least.  We 
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certainly  disagree  on  tliis  testimony  this  morning.  I  thinlv  it  lias  been 
immensely  valuable.  I  think  these  two  witnesses  have  shown  how  well 
qualilied  they  are.  They  have  both  had  extensive  experience  in  this 
held.  They  have  both  been  telling  us  what  the  problems  are  in  the 
legislation,  and  they  have  been  telling  us  in  meticulous  detail,  it  seems 
to  me,  what  we  have  to  do  in  order  to  get  the  kind  of  information  we 
need  to  evaluate  this  program  and  then  determine  how  the  programs 
can  be  made  really  effective  in  combating  crime. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  gentlemen,  one  fimction  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  is  supposed  to  be  to  improve  our 
statistics  on  the  incidence  of  crime  and  the  effectiveness  of  criminal 
prevention  and  rehabilitation  efforts.  You  are  very  critical  of  the  in- 
formation we  have.  What  is  wrong  with  the  existing  crime  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Nejelski.  For  one  thing,  they  are  fragmented.  Each  agency 
keeps  its  own  statistics  without  common  deiinition,  without  common 
references.  As  I  mentioned  before,  when  we  did  a  study  of  the  iieed  for 
preventive  detention  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  had  to  go  to  36 
data  sources  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Are  there  comprehensive  national  statistics 
brought  together  by  the  FBI  with  respect  to  many  crimes? 

Mr.  Nejelski.  Yes,  there  are,  in  major  crime  categories.  They  are 
a  help.  I  am  sure  the  people  in  the  FBI  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  there  are  needs  for  improvement. 

I  might  mention  one  thing  that  the  LEAA  has  done  in  the  area  of 
statistics.  It  goes  under  the  acronym  of  Project  SEARCH,  which  is 
the  system  for  electronic  analysis  and  retrieval  of  criminal  histories. 
One  of  the  great  problems  is  that  there  is  no  one  document  that  a 
judge  or  a  policeman  or  a  corrections  official  can  look  at  and  see  what 
the  man's  record  is.  The  corrections  person  can  say,  well,  this  indi- 
vidual was  here  3  years  ago  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  him. 

Project  SEAECH  was  a  grant  to  10  States,  10  pilot  States,  to  try 
to  come  up — among  themselves  on  a  decentralized  basis — with  common 
definitions  and  a  common  method  of  handling  statistics  in  a  uni- 
form offender  record.  This  project  is  generally  a  year  old. 

One  of  the  problems  we  found  with  that  project  was  that  the  people 
in  the  State  planning  office,  such  as  Mr.  Krantz,  were  happy  and 
anxious  to  do  this  project.  But  when  you  get  down  to  the  lower  levels, 
it  is  very  hard  to  get  the  police  talking  to  the  corrections  people,  or 
any  of  the  members  of  the  criminal  justice  system  to  really  cooperate. 
Each  wants  their  own  information  system,  they  want  to  do  things  in 
their  own  way. 

It  was  hard  enough  for  us  to  exchange  information  on  the  national 
level.  But,  before  you  can  do  that,  each  State  has  to  get  together  within 
the  State,  and  that  is  a  difficult  problem. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  understand  that  you  were  involved  in  setting 
up  the  statistical  units  with  the  Law  Enforcement  Administration.  I 
wonder  what  kind  of  information  you  think  should  be  looked  for  from 
that  unit? 

ISIr.  Nejelski.  There  are  two  kinds  of  information.  One  is  the  devel- 
opment for  a  uniform  offender  record.  Another  is  the  aggregate  sta- 
tistical data.  The  data  we  need  to  make  rational  decisions  as  man- 
agers— whether  you  call  it  output  information  or  whatever.  We  lack  it 
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in  any  timely  form.  I  think  the  FBI  statistics  are  many  months  behind, 
and  they  are  the  best  we  have. 

I  know  a  State  court  system,  for  example,  that  has  not  published  au 
annual  report  for  2  years  because  they  lack  the  staff  even  to  put 
together  a  simple  report.  "Wlien  you  are  trying  to  do  evaluation  or 
research  under  those  conditions,  it  is  very  difficult. 

In  summary,  there  is  a  need  for  a  uniform  offender  record  and  also 
for  timely  aggregate  statistics. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Is  this  something  LEAA  can  do  under  pres- 
ent law,  or  do  you  need  a  new  law  ? 

]\lr.  Nejelski.  That  is  a  question,  really,  for  LEAA.  The  Census 
Bureau  has  done  some  work  in  the  past  in  criminal  justice  statistics, 
and  I  think  that  is  fine.  We  need  a  number  of  agencies  collecting 
data. 

I  know  that  the  LEAA  had  plans  to  expand  in  this  area,  and  I 
think  you  should  ask  them  when  the  representatives  of  the  Justice 
Department  appear. 

Mr.  Krantz.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  as  part  of  that,  the  Federal 
Government,  possibly  through  LEAA,  could  play  a  valuable  role  in 
developing  some  model  State  systems  of  gathering  information.  I 
know  many  States  w^ould  like  help  and  technical  assistance  on  what 
kind  of  information  is  needed,  what  agencies  should  get  it.  I  think 
that  is  something  that  should  probably  be  done  at  the  national  level 
that  would  be  of  immense  help  to  the  States. 

Chairman  Proxjmire.  Do  you  think  the  kind  of  economic  analysis 
that  we  use  with  respect  to  some  investment,  and  that  many  cities  have 
been  using- — that  is,  based  on  a  benefit-cost  method — even  HEW  has 
done  it  in  some  respects.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  practical  method  that 
could  be  used  to  determine  what  equipment  should  be  bought,  to 
determine  the  wisdom,  for  example,  of  spending  a  certain  amount  of 
money  on  additional  police  personnel  as  compared  with  the  wisdom  of 
spending  more  of  it  on  training  and  more  of  it  in  some  other  area? 

Is  this,  on  the  basis  of  your  experience,  practical  ?  Will  this  give  us 
practical  results,  or  do  we  have  to  find  some  other  way  of  evaluating 
this  information? 

Mr.  Krantz.  Xo,  I  think  that  the  tool  you  suggested  is  one  that,  over 
time,  would  be  a  very  important  component  of  planning.  As  you  know, 
I  think  before  you  can  do  that  type  of  analysis,  you  do  need  data.  You 
need  to  develop  some  sense  of  what  you  want  to  achieve  so  you  can 
begin  to  make  measurements. 

Maybe  in  the  field  of  criminal  justice,  because  human  factors  are  so 
intimately  involved,  efficiency  cannot  be  the  only  criterion.  In  process- 
ing people  through  the  courts,  you  need  other  ways  to  analyze  the 
problem  as  well.  But  I  think  I  see  the  potential  that  you  describe.  I 
just  do  not  think  the  planning  capability  nor  the  data  is  available  yet. 

I  would  hope  we  are  moving  in  that  direction. 

That  is  why,  as  my  first  point,  I  supported  the  concept  of  planning, 
because  I  think  out  of  planning  can  come  the  kind  of  data  and  ability 
to  establish  the  goals  and  objectives  that  would  lead  into  good  criteria 
for  evaluation. 

Chairman  Proxiviire.  It  seems  to  me  if  you  have  this  as  an  objective, 
you  are  going  to  be  in  a  stronger  position  to  elicit  the  data  you  have 
been  calling  for  all  along. 
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Mr.  Kr.vntz.  I  tliink  that  is  vei\y  important.  I  think  you  can  list 
that  as  an  objective  right  away.  I  think  the  States  shonkl  begin  to 
realize  it. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  To  take  something  specific,  I  understand  there 
is  a  small  radio  sending  and  receiving  set  which  the  police  have  been 
trying  hard  to  develop,  without  much  success,  because  it  is  very  ex- 
l)ensive.  Without  this,  the  policemen  have  to  carry  a  heavy  radio  set 
and  because  of  this,  they  sometimes  just  do  without.  This  is  something 
I  think  we  could  do  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  a  statistical  study,  rather 
than  relying  on  other  data. 

Are  you  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  Krantz.  Yes,  I  am, 

Mr.  Xejelski.  I  would  like  to  make  one  other  point. 

Whether  or  not  you  have  the  data  or  the  trained  people  to  carry  out 
cost-benefit  analysis  or  PPB's,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  it  is  a 
legitimate  exercise  because  it  raises  some  very  hard  questions  about 
the  criminal  justice  system.  A^Hiy  does  someone  need  a  50-percent  in- 
crease in  force?  Why  do  you  need  new  buildings?  Why  do  you  need 
hardware  ?  Those  are  good  questions  to  be  asking,  even  though  we  do 
not  have  the  data. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  That  is  what  I  mean.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  if  you  were  chained  to  the  data.  The  data  should  never  make 
decisions  for  you.  But  if  you  have  the  data  there,  it  could  keep  you  from 
making  a  grievous  error  where  we  do  not  have  these  programs,  because 
you  would  do  it  on  the  basis  of  a  good  salesman  for  equipment  or  a 
good  salesman,  for  that  matter,  for  a  training  program. 

Mr.  Nejelski.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  think  you  talked,  Mr.  Krantz,  about  the  in- 
crease in  crime,  the  devastating  increase,  among  yomig  people,  from 
16  to  21  years  old  or  so.  This  past  year,  they  have  been  ha\'ing  trouble 
finding  jobs.  Youth  unemployment  was  16  percent  this  summer:  30 
percent  for  black  youth.  What  has  happened  to  the  Federal  youth 
programs  "and  programs  to  prevent  delinquency  ? 

And  what  should  be  the  Federal  approach  to  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency  ?  You  touched  briefly  on  that,  Mr.  Krantz.  Could  you  give 
us  a  little  more  detail  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Krantz.  It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  accurately  respond  to  your 
question  about  what  is  happening  to  Federal  youth  programs.  It  is  a 
good  question  to  ask,  and  I  think  State  criminal  justice  planning 
agencies  should  be  able  to  answer  that  question,  for  this  reason :  A  lot 
of  the  crime  I  alluded  to  as  youth  crime  before  cannot  be  intelligently 
responded  to  by  criminal  justice  agencies.  They  are  the  firet  to  recog- 
nize that. 

As  I  stated,  police,  criminal  justice  agencies,  courts,  are  not  equipped, 
do  not  have  the  staff  to  engage  in  the  mental  health  services,  the  voca- 
tional training,  the  guidance  counseling,  that  has  to  be  done.  I  think 
you  can  relate  this  very  closely  to  the  crime  problem,  not  as  an  ab- 
stract problem  but  as  a  real  problem, 

I  think,  over  time,  we  are  going  to  be  planning — we  have  seen  this 
happen  in  Massachusetts — to  tie  the  Federal  crime  program  to  other 
programs  such  as  those  by  OEO  and  the  Department  of  Labor.  For 
example,  if  a  youth  appears  before  a  juvenile  court,  rather  than  send 
him  into  a  juvenile  institution  which  has  a  very  bad  record  in  terms 
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of  rehabilitation,  there  is  a  good  chance  that  he  can  be  diverted  out 
of  the  system,  say,  to  a  Labor  Department  training  program,  if  th.at 
is  what  he  needs. 

We  are  just  at  the  point  now  in  iNIassachusetts  where  we  have  reached 
out ;  we  are  checking  into  programs  that  can  be  tied  in  and  coordinated 
witli  our  own.  I  tliink  over  time,  we  should  put  money  into  community 
mental  health  centers,  who  can  work  in  conjunction  with  the  police  on 
mental  health  programs,  for  example. 

Getting  back  to  your  question,  I  do  not  know  the  success  of  some  of 
these  programs,  whether  they  are  successful,  and  I  think  the  States 
should  become  cognizant  of  these  j^rograms,  as  well  as  others  which 
relate  directly  to  the  problems  of  crime. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Do  you  have  any  more  questions  ? 

Representative  Brown.  Xo,  I  have  no  more  questions. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Gentleman,  thank  you  very  much.  We  have  a 
divided  court  here.  I  tliink  Mr.  Brown's  attitude  and  his  participation 
has  been  very  helpful.  He  has  elicited  some  specific  responses  which 
were  revealing. 

Mr.  Nejt:lski.  Just  one  comment  on  Mr.  Brown's  remarks,  if  I  may. 
People  in  research  need  to  be  more  concrete.  Instead  of  having, 
}:)erhaps,  a  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice,  which  is  a  god  awful  long  and  highfalutin  name,  perhaps  we 
should  have  an  Institute  for  Reducing  Police  Response  Time  to  the 
Scene  of  the  Crime:  an  Institute  for  Reducing  Court.  Delay,  and  so 
forth.  Let  us  have  an  input  to  the  real  problems  that  confront  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

The  response  of  the  academic  world  to  the  problems  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  has  unfortunately  not  been  overwhelming.  I  think 
professors  have  different  interests — perhaps  writing  a  book.  This 
detacliment  is  upsetting  to  the  people  in  the  criminal  justice  system 
to  have  to  wrestle  with  the  real  world  problems. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Tomorrow,  we  shall  reconvene  to  hear  three  witnesses :  The  chief 
of  police  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  James  F.  Ahern ;  Alfred  Blumstein, 
the  director  of  the  Urban  Systems  Institute ;  and  Edwin  Young,  the 
chancellor  of  the  L^ni versify  of  Wisconsin. 

We  are  recessed  mitil  tomorrow  morning  at  10. 

(^Vhereupon,  at  12 :30  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  re- 
convene, at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  September  23,  1970.) 
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V7EDNESDAY,   SEPTEMBER   23,    1970 
CONGKESS  OF  THE  UNITED  StATES, 

Subcommittee  ox  Ecoxomt  ix  Goverxmext 

OF  THE  JoIXT  EcOXOMIC  CoMMITTEE, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Government  met,  pursuant  to 
recess,  at  10 :05  a.m.,  in  room  8-407,  the  Capitol,  Hon.  William  Prox- 
mire  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Proxmire  and  Percy. 

Also  present:  John  R.  Stark,  executive  director;  and  Courtenay 
M.  Slater,  economist. 

Chairman  PRoxMntE.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning  we  are  continuing  our  examination  of  the  Nation's 
criminal  justice  system.  Yesterday  we  heard  testimony  describing  the 
way  in  wliich  Federal  expenditures  on  criminal  justice  have  been  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  how  they  are  expected  to  continue  to  grow.  We  also 
heard  very  disturbing  testimony  that  our  present  knowledge  of  how 
to  put  these  funds  to  wise  use  is  all  too  limited.  The  problems  of  crime 
and  ^dolence  are  with  us  now.  We  cannot  wait  until  research  has  given 
us  all  the  answers  before  we  begin  to  take  action  to  deal  with  the 
problems.  We  must,  however,  conduct  continuous  evaluations  of  our 
criminal  justice  programs  as  they  develop  and  expand.  We  must  ask 
hard  questions  about  whether  we  are  utilizing  our  resources  in  the 
most  effective  manner.  We  must  be  sure  that  some  reasonable  frac- 
tion of  our  total  criminal  justice  expenditure  is  devoted  to  planning 
and  evaluation. 

One  of  the  hard  questions  we  must  ask  ourselves,  and  ask  urgently, 
is  how  we  can  best  come  to  grips  with  problems  of  campus  violence. 
In  this  phenomenon  of  campus  violence,  we  face  a  new  problem  which 
is  national  in  its  scope  and  which  represents  a  new  challenge  to  our 
criminal  justice  system.  We  face  a  type  of  disruptive  activity  with 
which,  in  the  past,  law  enforcement  officials  have  seldom  had  to  deal. 
The  motivations  which  lead  to  campus  violence  are  a  puzzle  to  us. 
We  are  deeply  concerned  for  the  well-being  of  our  young  people  and 
for  the  preservation  of  our  colleges  and  universities  as  havens  of  free 
inquiry  and  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

An  examination  of  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
assisting  our  colleges  and  universities  in  coping  with  the  problem  of 
campus  violence  is  an  important  part  of  any  comprehensive  examina- 
tion of  the  Federal  criminal  justice  system.  The  subcommittee  is  most 
grateful  that  Dr.  Edwin  Young,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  is  able  to  meet  with  us  this  morning  and  to 
give  us  his  views  not  only  on  the  situation  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
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cousin — and  that  in  itself  is  cause  enough  for  concern  to  all  of  us — • 
but  also  on  the  appropriate  national  response  to  what  has  become  a 
national  problem. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Young,  the  subcommittee  is  also  fortunate  to  have 
as  a  witness  this  morning  Mr.  James  F.  Ahern,  the  chief  of  police  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.  In  addition  to  being  well  qualified  to  evaluate  the 
criminal  justice  system  from  the  viewpoint  of  those  who  must  actu- 
ally put  programs  into  operation,  Mr.  Ahern,  particularly  in  vievr 
of  his  current  membership  on  the  President's  Commission  on  Campus 
Unrest,  is  perhaps  in  a  position  to  answer  some  of  our  difficult  ques- 
tions about  the  campus  situation. 

Our  third  witness  this  morning  is  Dr.  Alfred  Blumstein,  director 
of  the  Urban  Systems  Institute  at  Carnegie-Mellon  University.  Dr. 
Blumstein  has  pioneered  in  developing  cost  effectiveness  techniques 
for  the  evaluation  of  criminal  justice  programs  and  in  the  training 
of  criminal  justice  specialists.  We  are  looking  forward  to  his  testimony. 

Just  yesterday,  it  was  revealed  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  announced  a  program  of  trying  to  meet  the  problems  of  campus 
violence,  including  a  very  substantial  addition  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation's  investigative  agents,  and  including  a  determination 
to  act  wherever  Federal  funds  are  involved  on  campuses,  even  if  the  au- 
thorities do  not  request  Federal  action.  It  will  be  interesting  to  get 
I'eactions  to  this  latest  proposal  by  the  President. 

Chancellor  Young,  we  are  just  delighted  to  have  you  here.  We 
know  how  busy  you  are  at  the  university.  The  university  session  has 
just  begun.  We  are  most  grateful,  under  the  circumstances,  that  you 
could  be  with  us  this  morning. 

Go  right  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWIN  YOUNG,  CHANCELLOR,  MADISON  CAMPUS, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  very  much  foi-  the  invitation  to  come.  I 
certainly  do  not  come  as  an  expert  in  tlie  matter  of  criminal  law, 
but  I  must  admit  that  I  have  had  in  the  last  2  years  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  dealing  both  with  police  and  legal  matters.  Our  campus 
is  a  place  of  great  tension  these  days,  and  at  times,  this  tension  breaks 
into  serious  disruption. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  time  to  talk  about  the  causes  of  campus  unrest. 
This  is  being  handled  by  others.  I  do  want  to  talk  a  bit  about  the  costs 
of  this  unrest.  They  are  increasing.  This  year,  we  are  doubling  our  last 
year's  expenditures  of  some  $700,000  for  protection  and  security. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Last  year,  it  was  $700,000 ;  this  year,  it  will  be 
$1.4  million? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  something  in  this  order.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
are  costs  for  additional  local  police  in  times  of  emergency:  the  \'ery 
high  cost  of  calling  up  the  National  Guard — it  has  been  called  up  at 
least  two  times  in  o  years — not  only  the  out-of-pocket  costs  but  tlie 
very  real  cost  to  members  of  the  National  Guard  in  disruption  of  their 
lives  and  their  income;  the  cost  in  terms  of  foregone  research  and 
classes  that  are.  if  taught,  taught  in  an  atmosphere  qiiite  opposed  to 
that  of  learning  and  contemplation.  And  there  is  another  cost  to  us 
Avhich,  again,  can't  be  put  in  dollars,  but  is  a  very  real  one:  the  likeli- 
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hood  that  there  will  be  a  loss  of  public  confidence  in  higher  education 
that  will  take  the  form  of  reduced  appropriations  or  lesser  appro- 
priations than  we  need  from  legislatures  and  a  failing  off  of  gifts 
from  private  donors.  So  we  have  a  very  high  cost  situation  and  a  very 
disturbing  one. 

I  agree  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  who  has  said  re- 
cently that  the  task  of  solving  these  problems  lies  with  those  who  are 
directly  involved — the  students,  the  faculty,  the  administrators,  and 
the  trustees.  And  we  must  and  we  are  trying  very  hard  and  I  am  going 
to  leave  for  your  records  a  copy  of  a  statement  by  a  thousand  of  our 
faculty  members,  by  our  regents  and  by  myself,  as  we  begin  this  school 
year,  of  what  we  propose  to  do. 

But  no  matter  what  we  do  internally  in  meeting  legitimate  and 
l^roper  requests  for  change,  there  are  those  in  the  university  com- 
munities v/ho  are  determined  to  destroy  the  universities.  Some  of  them 
are  students,  some  are  not.  Their  numbers  are  small,  but  their  in- 
fluence is  very  great  and  their  ability  to  do  damage  is  very  great.  So 
we  find  ourselves  working  with  law  enforcement  officers.  We  have  to 
call  them  in,  as  I  have  suggested- — the  National  Guard,  local  police, 
and  our  own  police. 

The  task  they  face  is  a  different  task  from  the  traditional  police  task. 
It  is  one  of  dealing  with  mob  psychology ;  it  is  dealing  with  persons 
whom  I  would  call  political  criminals.  They  are  proud  of  their  activi- 
ties, they  want  the  publicity,  they  want  to  incite  more  of  the  same,  and 
they  want  public  and  long-drawn-out  trials. 

Many  of  our  police  officers  have  now  had  some  experience  in  han- 
dling large  crowds,  but  many  have  not.  One  of  the  areas  that  we  need 
help  in  is  in  both  the  recruitment  and  the  training  of  riot  and  crowd 
control  personnel.  I  have  seen  in  2  years  at  Wisconsin  a  tremendous 
improvement.  Some  of  that  is  due  to  Federal  funds  under  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Act,  where  there  has  been  training  for  officers  in  crowd  control. 

There  is  also  a  need,  in  addition  to  the  recruitment  and  training 
of  individuals,  some  need  for  equipment,  particularly  communications 
equipment,  scientific  equipment;  but  the  basic  job  we  face,  I  think, 
and  this,  I  believe  as  a  citizen,  goes  beyond  the  campus,  is  the  qual- 
ity of  people  we  are  able  to  attract,  because  they  must  be  people  of 
a  very  high  caliber  of  self-control,  of  judgment,  and  often,  a  police- 
man acts  alone  against  a  number  of  people  who  are  trying  to  excite 
liim. 

The  second  thing  I  would  say  to  you  is  that  one  of  our  very  diffi- 
cult problems  is  the  vagueness  and  inappropriateness  of  the  laws  that 
the  police  are  called  upon  to  enforce  at  this  time.  Unlawful  assembly 
disorderly  conduct,  vagrancy  statutes  are  antiquated  in  their  phrase- 
ology, overbroad  in  their  coverage.  Often,  the  cases  are  thrown  out, 
and  perhaps  rightly  so,  by  the  courts.  Therefore,  something  must 
be  done  about  this  and  the  police  must  be  j^rovided  with  proper  tools 
to  meet  this  situation.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  we  need  more  re- 
search and  more  scholarship  in  this  area  of  the  law.  We  need  some- 
thing that  will  help  our  lawmakers,  who  are  eager  to  pass  legis- 
lation but  who  do  not  really  know  what  kind  of  legislation  can  be 
most  lielpful. 

Another  thing  I  would  say  is  that  the  whole  field  of  the  law  is 
one  which  causes  great  dissatisfaction  among  concerned  students.  I 
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am  not  talking  about  rc\'olutionaries,  I  am  talking  about  those  who 
have  a  sense  of  social  injustice.  They  feel  that  the  law  does  not 
apply  equally  to  everyone  in  our  country,  that  there  is  a  different 
law  for  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Insofar  as  Congress  or  any  group 
can  help  change  the  situation,  I  think  it  most  important. 

Let  me  then  summarize.  One  would  be  research,  research  on  the 
law  itself;  the  second  would  be  in  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
])olice  officers;  and  third  would  be  in  the  sense  of  helping  to  reform 
the  attitude  toward  the  lav\^  by  making  the  practices  of  law  enforce- 
ment conform  with  the  idealism  of  the  country. 

You  will  forgive  me  if  I  have  not  read  my  text,  but  you  have  it 
exactly  in  hand  and  I  think  I  tried  to  summarize  it  a  little  bit.  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  answer  questions. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Without  objection,  Chancellor  Young,  your 
full  prepared  statement  will  appear  in  the  record. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Young  follows:) 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  EDWIN  YOUNG 

My  name  is  Edwin  Young.  I  am  Chancellor  of  the  Madison  campus  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  extending  me  the  invitation  to  appear  at 
this  hearing.  A  few  years  ago,  I  would  have  thought  it  incongruous  for  a  uni- 
versity administrator  to  be  invited  to  apiiear  before  a  Congressional  committee 
inquiring  into  the  effectiveness  of  our  criminal  justice  system.  Times  have 
obviously  changed. 

The  campuses  of  great  universities  in  this  country  have  never  been  free  from 
ferment.  We  have,  in  fact,  consistently  encouraged  the  open  discussion  of  ideas. 
We  have  promoted  the  expression  of  conflicting  ideas  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
only  through  such  a  process  that  the  truth  can  be  established. 

While  the  campus  was  never  a  peaceful  place  in  the  conventional  sense  of 
the  word,  we  did  feel  that  whatever  criminal  law  problems  we  might  encounter 
could  be  handled  by  a  small  staff  of  university  security  personnel.  However,  uni- 
versity campuses  have  recently  become  the  focal  point  for  demonstrations, 
disruptions,  strikes,  and  other  expres.sions  of  unrest  about  those  conditions 
which  prevail  within  and  without  our  universities.  Now  it  no  longer  seems  odd 
for  the  head  of  a  university  to  appear  before  a  Congressional  committee  to 
express  his  views  about  the  status  and  enforcement  of  criminal  law  in  this 
country. 

I  should  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  I  make  no  claims  to  a  special  expertise 
in  the  fields  of  criminal  law  or  police  problems.  But  I  do  speak  as  one  who  has 
had  frequent  need  in  recent  years  to  rely  on  the  help  of  lawyers  and  police  to 
assist  in  maintaining  the  security  and  continuity  of  a  great  educational  insti- 
tution. I  also  speak  as  an  economist — one  who  understands  the  financial  rami- 
fications of  campus  turmoil. 

The  costs  of  campus  unrest  in  this  country  are  already  considerable.  And  they 
are  increasing.  On  my  own  campus,  we  are  spending  large  amounts  of  taxpayer's 
money  for  increased  protection  and  security.  I  lament  the  fact  that  we  have  to 
spend  money  for  additional  police  and  security  officers  when  we  could  be  using 
tiiese  funds  for  strengthening  our  academic  programs  and  for  finding  w^ays  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  our  citizens. 

In  spite  of  this  situation,  most  of  us  feel  quite  strongly  that  the  problems  of 
our  universities  should  lie  solved  by  those  who  are  directly  involved  in  their 
operation — students,  faculty,  administi'ation.  and  trustees.  I  personally  feel  that 
these  are  the  people  who  have  a  proper  understanding  of  the  issues  and  problems 
as  well  as  the  desire  to  preserve  and  defend  our  universities  in  their  present 
hour  of  crisis. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  significant  i-eforms  within  our  universities,  we  must  be 
al)le  to  insure  an  atmosphere  that  provides  for  tolerance  and  respect  of  differing 
ideas.  We  have  not  been  able  to  achieve  this  kind  of  atmosphere  in  recent  years. 
The  level  of  disruption  and  destruction  has  risen  on  our  campu.ses.  Adminis- 
trators throughout  the  countrv  have  had  to  call  in  local  and  state  law  enforce- 
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ment  personnel,  and  in  some  cases  the  National  Guard,  to  protect  people  and 
property.  We  have  used  police  to  prevent  aggressive  minorities  from  imposing 
their  will  on  others  within  the  university  community. 

We  do  not  like  to  have  to  call  police  to  the  campus.  However,  we  feel  quite 
strongly  that  no  group,  no  matter  how  supposedly  honorable  its  intentions, 
should  be  able  to  achieve  its  ends  through  the  tactics  of  intimidation  and  terror. 
At  this  point,  I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  disorders  on  the  campus 
are  not  unique.  They  have  much  in  common  with  the  disorders  that  are  occurring 
in  other  parts  of  our  society.  The  anonymity  and  psychology  generated  by  a 
crowd  present  special  problems  for  law  enforcement  officials.  Police  who  are 
able  to  deal  with  volatile  crowds  are  highly  valued  in  a  campus  crisis.  Many 
of  our  university  and  local  police  officers  have  had  the  experience  and  training 
to  meet  the  special  kinds  of  law  enforcement  problems  presented  by  large  crowds. 
But  we  need  to  recruit  and  train  more  ofBcers  who  have  those  i)ersonality 
traits  necessary  to  function  effectively  in  crowd  control  situations. 

The  federal  government,  through  allocations  of  funds  to  law  enforcement 
programs,  could  suppoi't  programs  designed  to  improve  the  individual  officer's 
capacity  to  perform  well  in  those  ten.se  situations  which  characterize  an  increas- 
ing number  of  campus  and  urban  demon-strations.  The  government  could  also 
provide  additional  crowd  control  equipment  to  local  agencies.  But  the  key  to  any 
creative  response  to  civil  disoi'ders  is  found  in  the  quality  of  the  man  who  is 
called  upon  to  face  the  taunts,  obscenities,  and  assaults  of  the  mob. 

I  have  the  impression  that  another  major  problem  police  face  in  dealing  with 
large  civil  disorders  is  the  vagueness  and  inappropriateness  of  the  laws  they 
are  called  upon  to  enforce.  For  example,  the  unlawful  a.ssembly,  disorderly  con- 
duct, and  vagrancy  statues  in  nearly  all  jurisdications  are  antiquated  in  their 
phraseology  and  overbroad  in  their  coverage.  I  have  been  told  that  there  are 
serious  difficulties  in  interpreting  these  statutes  and  that  they  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  declared  unconstitutional,  for  one  reason  or  another. 

There  may  be  several  perfectly  understandable  reasons  why  such  longstanding 
statutes  are  just  now  being  found  deficient.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  police 
are  left  with  fewer  tools  to  meet  the  problems  of  disorder  in  its  modern  dress.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  tliere  is  oftentimes  discouragement  among  law  enforcement 
officials  on  this  score.  Compared  with  the  vast  scholarship  which  has  gone  into 
the  definition  of  homicide  over  the  years,  the  intellectual  effort  which  has  been 
addressed  to  refining  the  law's  response  to  broad,  civil  disoi'der  has  been  embar- 
rassingly little  and  late.  The  formulation  of  such  definitions  may  be  matters  for 
state  legislatures,  but  the  research,  thinking,  and  drafting  which  is  needed  to 
re.structure  the  subsantive  law  is  a  matter  where  the  federal  government  could  be 
of  help.  In  the  process,  we  intist  be  careful  to  find  ways  which  will  protect  the 
peace  of  the  commimity  and.  at  the  .same  time,  allow  for  the  maximum  liberty 
in  the  expression  of  legitimate  dissent. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  question  which  I  think  important  for  the  commit- 
tee to  consider.  Many  of  our  students  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  .sitatus  of 
criminal  justice  in  our  country.  These  students  believe  there  are  inequities  in 
our  judicial  system.  They  perceive  certain  faults  which  limit  the  effectiveness 
of  our  courts  and  the  police.  They  see  no  identifiable  signs  of  progress  toward 
change  or  improvement  in  the  conditions  which  currently  restrict  our  courts  and 
the  police, 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  complex  issues  involved  in  this  question  and  that 
.student  perception  of  these  problems  may  be  sui>erfieial.  But  the  attitudes  stu- 
dents have  about  the  ability  of  our  criminal  justice  system  to  respond  to  present 
conditions  are  shared  by  other  people  in  our  society.  As  a  result.  I  feel  that  the 
improvement  of  our  criminal  justice  system  must  be  considered  a  top  priority 
item.  And  I  am  convinced  that  effective  progress  in  this  area  will  produce  a 
greater  respect  for  the  law — among  our  students  and  our  citizens. 

When  I  mention  federal  assistance  for  the  problems  which  face  our  campuses 
and  our  cities.  I  think  there  are  several  possibilities.  You  will  be  able  to  gauge 
the  relative  merits  of  each  better  than  I.  Perhaps  one  answer  can  be  found  in  the 
research  carried  on  by  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice.  Or  you  might  consider  providing  our  nation's  law  schools  with  fundus 
to  permit  extensive  attention  to  these  questions.  Or  you  may  want  to  involve 
such  respected  agencies  as  the  American  Law  Institute,  or  the  Commisisioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws. 
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On  the  campus,  we  need  to  know  the  answers  to  specific  questions  if  we  are  to 
effectively  cope  with  disorder  and  disruption  of  the  academic  process.  It  is  im- 
portant to  know,  for  example,  whether  law  enforcement  officers  can  exercise  some 
control  over  a  group  before  it  breaks  into  violence  without  violating  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  those  in  the  group.  Also,  we  would  like  to  know  how  officers 
can  properly  deal  with  those  masses  of  students  who  are  present  at  and  contribute 
to  the  substance  and  mood  of  a  demonstration,  but  who  do  not  direcly  take  part 
in  violent  action. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  understanding  what  laws  can  be  used  dealing 
with  a  disruption  seem  to  originate  in  disagreements  between  judges  who  have 
concurrent  jurisdiction.  There  is  no  question  that  many  of  these  differences  in 
interpretation  are  in  good  faith.  These  are  also  probably  Inevitable.  But  we 
need  to  narrow  our  differences.  To  assist  in  this,  the  federal  government  might 
promote  devices  which  would  encourage  smoother  coordination  of  state  and  fed- 
eral judges.  Chief  Justice  Berger  suggested  a  beginning  recently  when  he  pro- 
posed the  creation  in  each  state  of  a  judicial  council  for  federal  and  state  judges. 
I  understand  that  a  few  years  ago,  Congress  did  invite  federal  judges  to  meet 
and  work  toward  minimizing  sentence  disparity  through  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States.  Perhaps  a  similar  technique  could  be  used  to  help  provide 
clearer  guidelines  to  police  and  university  administrators  on  what  the  law  and 
the  Constitution  permit  and  command.     , 

We  naturally  want  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  we  are  sometimes  uncertain  about 
just  what  that  is.  No  federal  action  can  wholly  resolve  this  problem,  but  we 
would  certainly  welcome  assistance  in  providing  greater  clarity  and  under- 
standing of  the  law.  This  would  certainly  be  one  of  the  mo.st  effective  responses 
we  could  make  to  those  challenges  that  presently  face  us  on  the  campus. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  This  is  a  very  useful  contribution.  As  you  say, 
this  is  something  new,  l^rand  new  from  the  Federal  standpoint.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  know  how  to  cope  with  it  effectively. 

Yesterday,  we  had  some  very  fine  witnesses  who  explained  to  us 
statistically  what  has  happened  to  the  very  large  amount  of  money  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  beginning  to  put  into  the  criminal  justice 
operation.  One  witness  pointed  out  tliat  in  1969,  I  think — the  figures 
stuck  in  my  mind,  because  it  coincided  with  the  year — we  spent  $69  mil- 
lion of  Federal  money  for  supplementing  and  complementing  and 
assisting  local  law  enforcement.  In  1971,  that  amount  will  be  close  to 
half  a  billion  dollars,  an  enormous  increase,  and  the  anticipation  is  that 
in  1972,  it  will  be  perhaps  close  to  a  billion  dollars. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  amount  for  Federal  assistance  for 
law  enforcement  research  has  increased  very  little.  It  has  increased  a 
little  bit.  but  very  little.  It  was  41  percent,  as  I  recall,  of  the  total 
amount  expended  in  1969,  but  only  4  percent  in  1971.  For  this  reason, 
much  of  the  stimulative  and  imaginative  use  of  Federal  funds — that 
was  the  initial  conception  behind  much  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act — has 
gone  by  the  wayside.  It  has  gone  to  provide  for  higher  pay  for 
police  officials,  which  of  course  is  essential,  and  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
cure more  equipment,  which  of  course  is  also  important,  and  to  permit 
them  to  have  more  training.  The  complaint  was  that,  of  course,  we  do 
not  have  a  method  of  finding  out  what  kind  of  training  is  most  useful 
and  effective  and  what  kind  of  equipment  is  most  cost-effective.  This  is 
something  which  it  was  felt  that  the  universities,  especially,  could  help 
us  find  some  answers  to. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  example,  would 
be  aide  to  a:ive  us  helpful  research  in  these  areas?  "Would  the  personnel 
capable  of  making  these  studies — are  they  available  ?  Is  there  enough 
interest  at  the  university,  do  you  think,  in  making  these  studies  ? 

Mr.  YorxG.  I  think  Ave  could  lielp  with  this.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  o-eneral  comment  about  research. 
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I  feel  that  I  share  some  of  the- 


Chairman  Proxmire.  I  misspoke.  I  think  I  said  research  and  I  made 
the  same  mistake  yesterday.  I  mean  to  say  planning  money.  It  is  re- 
lated to  research,  of  course. 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

I  would  think  in  the  short  run  the  research  might  be  more  directed 
in  university  research.  There  are  a  lot  of  questions  that  we  academi- 
cians would  like  to  get  answers  to,  but  the  impact  is  a  long  time  in  the 
future.  This  problem  is  so  pressing  that  I  believe  you  can  either  call 
it  plamiing  or  applied  research,  where  we  would  attack  some  specific 
problems.  Several  major  universities  have  some  capacity.  At  Wiscon- 
sin, for  instance,  we  have  Professor  Goldstein  in  our  law  school.  He 
is  not  a  lawyer.  He  is  trained  in  criminal  justice.  He  was  the,  I  think, 
chief  adviser  to  Chief  Wilson  at  Chicago  at  one  time,  in  the  police 
department  there.  He  is  interested  in  the  kind  of  problem  we  are 
talking  about. 

There  are  ways  of  designing  studies  on  a  comparison  of  ongoing 
activities  and  some  of  our  legal  people  work  on  that. 

Every  major  law  school  has  at  least  some  persons  wlio  are  involved 
in  the  revision  of  statutes,  either  at  the  national  level  of  uniform  prac- 
tices or  at  criminal  law,  as  some  of  you  undoubtedly  know.  Some  of 
these  people  ought  to  be  putting  their  minds  to  the  law  that  we  are 
dealing  with. 

I  find  that  the  policemen  I  deal  with  and  the  lawyers  I  deal  with 
are  always  fighting  tlie  present  fire  and  they  do  not  have  a  plan  look- 
ing ahead  or  some  planning  of  this  kind,  of  what  kind  of  responses 
we  ought  to  make  to  particular  situations,  what  kind  of  comparisons 
of  trying  different  things  in  a  scientific  fashion.  Perhaps  we  have  been 
doing  the  law  the  way  we  do  universities.  Perhaps  I  should  not  throw 
this  in,  but  in  my  own  business,  we  are  very  scientific  about  other  p)eo- 
ple's  business,  but  we  do  not  do  much  research  about  how  we  run  the 
university,  and  we  need  to  do  more  of  that.  I  think  perhaps  the  law 
needs  the  same  kind  of  applied  research  rather  than  what  I  would  call 
broad  sociology  at  the  moment. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  What  we  have  in  mind  is  this :  The  overwhelm- 
ing amount  of  funds  still  come  and  will  continue  to  come  from  State 
and  local  sources. 

Mr.  Young.  Yes.  for  enforcement. 

Chairman  Proxaiire.  We  all  want  to  have  local  police  forces  and 
not  a  national  police  force,  of  course.  With  that  in  mind,  the  feeling 
was  that  Federal  money  should  go  into  the  area  of  ]:)roviding  innova- 
tion, providing  some  comprehensive  studies  of  problems  which  have 
general  api^lication,  and  not  go  into  the  specific,  day-to-day  needs 
of  local  police  officials,  and  so  forth,  although  that  is  very  pressing. 
Of  course,  we  all  know  how  hard  it  is  to  raise  monej:  to  meet  any  local 
need  these  days.  This  is  why  I  stress  that. 

I  would  like  to  get  back  to  one  point  that  you  mentioned  in  your 
summary  remarks  that  did  not  appear,  it  seems  to  me,  in  your  state- 
ment that  you  submitted  for  the  record.  You  say  there  are  those  who 
are  determined  to  destroy  the  university.  You  say  there  are  very  few 
of  them,  but  they  have  great  influence;  it  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  crimi- 
nal, because  they  want  publicity,  they  want  to  be  tried,  they  want  to  go 
to  trial,  they  want  to  prolong  the  trial  and  they  feel  they  are  martvr:^ 
and  so  on.  This  does  present  us  with  a  new  kind  of  problem,  certainlv. 
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Just  in  general  terms,  without  reference  to  any  specific  problem 
you  have  now  at  the  miiversity,  of  course,  how  do  you  view  the  prob- 
lem of  using  undercover  agents  in  this  kind  of  thing? 

I  have  had  a  little  experience  with  that.  In  World  War  II,  I  was 
in  the  Counterintelligence  Corps,  so  I  know  a  little  bit  about  it;  not 
very  much,  but  some.  So  I  am  aware  that  when  you  are  dealing  Avitli 
this  kind  of  problem,  you  probably  have  to  use  undercover  people.  At 
the  same  time,  in  a  university  atmosphere,  it  can  be  quite  a  serious 
problem  because  people  do  not  like  the  use  of  informers,  they  do  not 
like  to  feel  that  they  are  being  watched  by  "Big  Brother.''  What  are 
your  views  on  how  we  can  do  this  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  reason  why  the  FBI  and  others  appear  to 
have  been  successfid  in  identifying  at  least  some  suspects  in  that  ter- 
rible bombing  that  took  place  is  that  there  apparently  was  some  pretty 
good  professional,  effective  undercover  work. 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  there  is,  of  course,  a  conflict  between  the  open- 
ness that  a  university  ought  to  have  and  the  freedom  to  express  views, 
unpopular  views  and  the  views  that  the  young  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
have  without  it  affecting  their  lives,  and  at  the  same  time,  persons  who 
are  engaged  in  revolutionary  activity.  I  would  make  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  those  who  are  talking  and  arguing  for  a  point  of  view 
and  those  who  are  planning  to  do  physical  violence  or  a  physical  dis- 
ruption. It  is  important  to  the  police  in  any  community,  whether  it  be 
a  university  community  or  any  other  community,  to  know,  if  they 
can  know,  what  plans  for  actual  physical  violence  are  going  on.  So 
it  becomes  necessary. 

I  have  determined  that  there  shall  be  no  student  status  lent  to  any- 
one at  Madison  who  is  not  a  genuine  student.  What  does  this  mean  ? 
I  do  not  know  what  other  schools  are  doing.  It  means  that  there  are 
no  persons  on  the  campus  with  false  credentials.  There  is  no  way  that 
I  or  anybody  else,  however,  can  guarantee  that  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies will  not  he  using  students  as  informers.  But  I  am  quite  opposed 
to  putting  someone  in  a  classroom  who  is  not  a  genuine  student. 

But  I  have  told  all  our  faculty  that  they  must  assume  that  any 
time  they  talk  or  lecture,  anyone  in  the  classroom,  as  he  always  could, 
can  report  what  they  have  said.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  problem. 

The  problem,  is  really  in  the  plotting  off  the  campus  of  small  groups 
that  we  need  to  be  concerned  about.  I  know  of  no  way,  without  under- 
cover agents,  of  getting  information  in  advance  about  that.  This  is 
not  something  that  a  imiversity  administrator  is  skilled  in  doino-,  and 
I  want,  really,  no  part  in  it  in  the  sense  that— I  am  not  sayina"  I  want 
to  wash  my  hands  and  be  holier  than  thou,  but  rather,  I  think  the  use 
of  surveillance  of  this  kind  needs  to  be  in  the  hands  of  very  skilled 
people  and  those  who  can  distinguish  clearly  between  lawful  behavior 
and  unlawful  behavior  and  who  do  not  confuse  opinion  with  action. 

Chairman  Prox:\iire.  As  you  said  in  your  superlative  statement 
shortly  after  the  bombing,  the  university  is  fighting  for  its  life. 

Mr.  Youxo.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  PRox:\rTRE.  It  is  that  serious.  And  you  have  to  take  action 
which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  considered  to  be  something  a 
university  would  never  consider.  You  just  have  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Young.  Yes.  I  have  urged,  for  instance,  that  our  attorney  gen- 
eral's office  take  responsibility  within  the  State  for  intelligence  activi- 
ties and  exchange  of  information  among  various  jurisdictions.  This 
requires  a  level  of  competence  that  small  communities  can't  have. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  How  about  your  relationship  with  Federal 
agencies,  say  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  ?  When  they 
come  on  the  campus,  do  they  come  directly  to  you  or  to  other  campus 
autliorities  and  work  with  you,  keep  you  informed  to  the  extent  that 
they  can  ?  How  do  they  operate  ? 

Mr.  YouxG.  Recently,  with  the  bombing — let  me  use  that  as  an 
illustration.  We  were  most  anxious  to  find  a  Federal  involvement  and 
the  first  things  we  did  in  calling  in  the  FBI  was  to — we  wanted  very 
much  for  the  FBI  to  come.  The  local  law-enforcement  agencies  wanted 
the  FBI.  The  question  was  was  there  a  jurisdictional  basis.  We  found 
that  some  of  the  equipment  that  was  destroyed  was  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  is  why  I  was  pleased  at  the  President's 
suggestion  that  Federal  agents  be  available  on  campuses. 

Chairman  Proxisiire.  When  you  say  that,  you  mean- 

Mr.  YouxG.  Last  night's  statement. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  This  relates  to  the  President's  statement  of 
yesterday  ? 

Mr.  YouxG.  Yes. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  And  3'ou  support  and  are  in  favor  of  the  action 
both  of  increasing  the  number  of  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
agents  and  saying  that  they  will  move  onto  the  campuses  whether  or 
not  they  are  requested  to  do  so,  where  Federal  property  is  involved  ? 

Mr.  YouxG.  Yes.  I  am  not  advocating  a  national  police  force.  I  am 
advocating  their  help  and  support  for  local  agencies  to  bring  the 
specialized  talent  and  their  communications  network,  their  labora- 
tories, and  what  they  already  know  to  bear  as  they  did  in  Madison.  I 
think  if  it  turns  out,  as  I  think  it  will,  that  the  solution  to  our  bombing 
is  pretty  well  arrived  at,  it  will  be  because  of  the  cooperation  between 
the  various  police  groups. 

I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  clone  without  the  FBI.  It  might 
have  been.  But  the  cooperation  is  very  real.  I  know  a  good  deal  about 
it.  I  was  involved.  I  think  they  playecl  an  important  role. 

But  their  role,  I  think,  was  possible  because  they  had  such  coopera- 
tion from  the  local  people — the  chief  of  police  of  INIadison,  the  sheriff 
of  Dane  County,  our  own  security  chief — all  worked  very  closely. 
They  pooled  all  the  information.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  need,  a 
sense  of  working  together,  rather  than  one  superimposing  itself  on  the 
other. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Dr.  Young,  we  in  Congress  have  to  walk  a 
narrow  line.  There  are  actions  Congress  ought  to  take  to  come  to  grips 
with  what  has  become  a  national  problem  of  campus  violence,  there 
are  actions  we  have  to  avoid  if  we  are  to  keep  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities free  of  Federal  control.  Because  of  the  difficulties  you  have  had 
at  ]Madison,  you  have  recently  acquired  some  experience  with  Federal 
officials.  Has"  the  right  amount  of  Federal  resource  been  made  avail- 
able to  you  at  the  right  time  ? 

Mr.  YouxG.  In  this  recent  involvement,  yes.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
about  past  situations,  but  we  had  what  only  the  Federal  Government 
or  a  very  large  urban  police  force  could  bring — that  is  a  large  number 
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of  trained  people  available  at  the  time,  a  number  that  no  community 
could  afford  or  should  support  as  a  normal  matter.  They  were  avail- 
able for  us,  they  will  be  available  for  us  tomorrow  and  so  on.  So  I 
think  we  have  had  that. 

I  think  there  has  to  be  somebody  providiiig  information  to  local 
police  officers  about  known  persons  who  are  committed  to  violence 
moving  about.  This  is  something  that  none  of  us  likes  in  this  country. 
In  fact,  I  have  long  been  on  record  against  anything  that  smacks — 
and  I  will  always  be — of  a  police  state.  But  if  someone  has  already 
demonstrated  that  he  believes  in  violence,  I  think  that  we  need  to 
know  when  he  is  coming  to  Madison  and  that  the  FBI  can  be  useful 
in  this.  I  feel  sure  that  they  are  doing  this  kind  of  thing. 

But  let  me  say  another  thing.  I  realize  that  I  am  talking  for  the 
record.  I  have  a  policy  coming  from  security  daj^s  that  it  is  best  not  to 
know  things  you  do  not  need  to  know.  So  I  tell  our  police  people  not 
to  tell  me  things  that  I  do  not  need  to  know.  Then  I  cannot  tell  you 
and  make  it  public. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  There  are  certain  practical  things  the  Federal 
Government  can  do  to  reduce  the  probability  or  possibility  of  violence. 
One  is  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  explosives.  Is  the  ready  availability 
of  explosives  an  important  part  of  the  problem?  In  that  particular 
bombing,  as  I  understand  it,  it  was  mainly  a  matter  of  the  crude 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  the  use  of  fertilizer  and — what  was  it, 
fertilizer  and  oil  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  which  is  in  the  handbooks  that  our  extension  divi- 
sion and  our  State  government  distribute  to  farmers,  telling  them  how 
to  blow  stumps  and  make  ponds.  So  this  is  information  that  is  widely 
available  to  any  farmer  or  any  chemistry  student. 

But  there  are  other  things.  I  think  the  control  of  dynamite  would 
he,  very  useful,  because  persons  buying  fertilizer  and  oil  in  large  quan- 
tities will  now  be  spotted.  But  I  think  the  control  of  dynamite,  for  in- 
stance, would  be  useful,  knowing  who  has  dynamite  and  some  rules  for 
handling  it. 

Perhaps  more  important  in  our  community  right  now  would  be  a 
gun  registration  law.  AYe  find  that  there  are  guns  in  the  community. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Well,  now,  that  is  a  very  difficult  problem  for 
us  here  in  Congress,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Young.  I  know. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  am  glad  you  brought  it  up. 

I  know.  I  have  read  those  reports,  frightening  reports,  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal,  about  rifles  coming  into  the  university.  With  33,000 
students  there  and  just  a  few  hundred  with  rifles,  a  few  score,  for  that 
matter,  it  can  be  a  frightening  situation.  But  I  think  it  is  impractical 
for  the  State  legislature  or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  im- 
pose a  registration  or  licensing  of  rifles.  Is  there  some  way  tliis  can  be 
done  without  being  too  conspicously  discriminatory,  confined  to  a 
situation  like  this  ?  After  all,  we  have  had  a  demonstration  of  violence. 
Could  you  confine  it  to  the  university  ? 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  illegal  to  bring  a  gun  on  our  campus,  but  a  person 
can  walk  up  and  down  the  public  street  between  two  of  our  buildings 
and  carrv'  a  rifle,  and  it  is  perfectly  proper. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  You  can  carry  a  concealed  iiandgun  or  some 
other  weapon? 
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Mr,  YouxG.  You  can't  carrv  a  concealed  Aveapon  anywhere.  It  is  il- 
legal.  But  you  can  carry  it  openly. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  point  about  the  guns.  I  am  convinced  there 
are  not  nearly  as  many  guns  around  Madisoii  as  has  been  suggested 
by  some  student  leaders.  But  the  fear  that  they  are  there,  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  there,  people  believing  that 
they  are  there,  is  unfortunate.  So  this  has  to  be  done. 

I  have  react  carefully  all  of  the  testimony  and  the  actions  of  Con- 
gress on  the  rifles  and  gun  registration  and  I  understand,  since  I  come 
from  a  rural  background  and  started  carrying  a  gun  myself  at  the 
age  of  12,  I  laiow  what  some  of  the  issues  are.  But  aside  from  that, 
any  information  that  can  be  made  available  to  local  officers  alwut  the 
purchase  of  weapons — purchase  of  guns,  not  weapons;  usually  they 
;ire  not  weapons  in  the  sense  of  weapons — by  persons  in  the  community, 
or  bringing  them  in,  would  be  useful.  It  would  be  useful  because  it 
would  tend  to  discourage  it. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  How  do  you  feel  about  proposals  for  attaching 
various  conditions  to  Federal  aid  to  higher  education  ?  Does  Congress 
have  a  right  to  demand  certain  standards  of  behavior  from  students 
receiving  Federal  aid,  or  should  this  be  left  to  the  university? 

Mr.  YoTjxG.  Congress,  I  believe,  has  a  perfect  right  to  set  standards. 
I  question  sometimes  tlie  wisdom  of  particular  forms  of  leoislation, 
particularly  if  it  says  that  students  who  have  to  borrow  money  can't 
borrow  it  unless  they  live  up  to  a  certain  standard,  but  those  who  are 
wealthy  enough  can  do  it  for  free.  I  would  prefer  that  our  rules  punish 
people  for  the  act  they  engage  in,  not  b^'  cuttiiig  off  their  funds. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  When  you  say  that,  do  you  imply  that  it  would 
be  proper  or  improper  to  cut  off  funds  for  those  who  have  engaged  in 
some  kind  of  act  of  violence,  cutting  ofl'  Federal  funds  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  I  w-ould  say  that  the  Congress  can  do  it,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  more  important  thing  is  for  the  university  to  discipline  all 
]>ersons,  whether  they  are  receiving  scholarship  funds  or  not.  If  the 
Congress  and  the  legislatures  keep  cutting  off  funds  available  to  the 
universities  because  of  what  ha]:)pens  on  the  campuses,  they  will  de- 
stroy the  universities  and  the  radicals  will  have  won.  So  I  Avould  pre- 
fer that  we  treat  all  our  students  alike  in  the  penalties. 

I  will  not  spend  a  great  deal  of  time,  however,  arguing  that  the  Con- 
gress does  not  have  tlie  right  to  do  it.  I  am  not  excited  about  it,  so  to 
speak.  I  just  think  that  the  best  solution  is  to  approach  it  directlv  and 
say  if  a  pereon  breaks  the  law,  he  should  be  punished  bv  the  law  for 
the  act  he  did,  rather  than  through  the  cutting  off  of  funds  as  a 
solution. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Over  the  last  couple  of  years,  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  has  had  a  whole  series  of  difficulties.  I  understand  there 
were  a  number  of  firebombings  last  year — 23,  I  heard  somewhere. 
That  may  be  an  exaggeration,  but  it  was  a  large  number. 

Mr.  YoTJNG.  'What  is  a  firebombing?  Is  it  somebody  dropping  a 
match  in  a  wastebasket  ? 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Well,  cases  of  arson — the  Kroeger  store,  several 
buildings. 

Mr.  Young.  There  were  a  number  of  them,  yes. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  In  the  University. 

Mr.  Young.  Yes ;  a  large  number  of  them. 
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Chairman  Proxmire.  These  are  fairly  recent,  but  have  you  had  an 
opportunity  to  evakiate  what  effect  this  has  on  the  financial  support  of 
a  State  university,  both  from  State  legislative  sources  and  from  pri- 
vate gifts  ?  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  cost  of  this. 

Mr.  YouxG.  Yes.  Our  alumni  last  year  gave  us  more  than  they  have 
ever  given  us  at  Madison. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Was  that  because  of  one  or  two  big  gifts  ? 

Mr.  Young.  No  ;  I  think  a  broader  number  of  people  giving. 

Chainnan  Proxmire.  That  is  very  encouraging. 

Mr.  YouxG.  Some  of  them  did  it,  I  suspect,  with  some  misgiving. 
The  legislature  was  not  generous,  but  it  is  very  difficult  in  these  times 
to  separate  the  taxpayers'  revolt  from  the  cause  and  effect.  To  say 
it  was  due  to  the  campus  unrest — they  were  not  generous  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  either.  And  again, 
maybe  there  was  some  reason.  So  again,  I  think  we  have  to  be  very 
careful  in  making  quick  cause-and-efl'ect  statements, 

I  do  believe,  myself,  however,  that  if  we  can't  keep  order  on  the 
campuses,  the  public  will  say  they  have  better  uses  for  their  funds 
than  supporting  universities  that  cannot  maintain  their  programs. 
But  in  the  short  run,  I  am  not  sure  what  the  legislative  intent  was. 
We  have  a  conservative  Joint  Finance  Committee,  as  perhaps  you 
laiow. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Yes,  I  know.  I  served  in  the  State  legislature. 
But  that  was  some  time  ago. 

Senator  Percy  ? 

Senator  Percy.  Dr.  Young,  I  A^ery  much  appreciate  your  being 
here.  I  sympathize  with  the  problems  you  have  through  my  own 
close  colleagues  and  neighbors.  Arthur  C.  Nielsen  is  a  benefactor 
and  spent  many  hours  in  the  hotliox  trying  to  get  me  to  go  tliere 
25  years  ago.  I  have  followed  with  great  interest  the  activit}^  on 
your  campus.  I  have  a  nephew  and  niece  up  there  now. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us  if  the  violence  that  is  evidenced  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  only  from  the  Left,  as  in  California, 
where  the  Minutemen  really  began  some  of  the  bombings  out  there, 
or  is  there  evidence  that  the  violence  is  from  the  extreme  Right  as 
well  ? 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  seen  no  evidence  whatsoever  on  our  campus. 
I  haA'e  had  one  phone  call  saying,  you  want  me  to,  or  some  of  my 
neighbors,  to  come  down  and  help  you  clean  Madison  out?  Then  the 
fellow  said,  well,  I  am  really  joking :  I  am  upset. 

That  is  about  the  nearest  thing  to  it.  In  other  words,  even  though 
he  talked  about  it,  he  really  did  not  mean  it.  I  continued  the  conversa- 
tion and  he  turned  out  to  be  a  very  concerned  citizen  who  felt  we 
were  OA^erly  permissive. 

No ;  I  think  our  danger  is  from  the  loss  of  confidence  of  the  public 
rather  than  from  a  vigilante-type  reaction.  There  has  been  no,  as  far 
as  I  know,  movement  at  all  in  that  direction.  Now,  that  might  come, 
but  it  does  not  seem  likely.  I  do  not  sense  that  mood. 

I  get  a  great  deal  of  mail.  I  talk  to  a  great  many  citizens.  They 
are  troubled  and  verj^  concerned  that  there  is  any 

Senator  Percy.  So  it  is  essentially  the  radical  Left  that  seems  to 
cause  the  problem. 

Mr.  Young.  That  causes  me  trouble. 
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Senator  Percy.  Are  the  problems  fomented  generally  by  the  stu- 
dents, or  do  you  feel  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  outside 
organizational  activity  fomenting  the  problem  and  providing  leader- 
ship to  it? 

Mr.  Young.  The  outside  leadership  is  increasing,  but  very  often, 
they  are  former  students.  You  see,  we  expel  some 

Senator  Percy.  They  might  be  alumni,  then, 

Mr.  YouxG.  Xear  misses. 

Senator  Percy.  With  a  dishonorable  discharge,  would  you  say? 

Mr,  Young,  Of  the  people  that  are  alleged  or  suspected  to  have 
done  the  bombing,  one  was  a  high  school  dropout,  one  had  withdrawn 
from  the  university,  and  two  were  students.  The  people  traveling 
around  the  countiy  urging  violence,  many  of  them  had  university 
connections  at  one  time  or  another.  They  have  become  almost  profes- 
sionals, I  do  not  want  to  cite  examples  by  name,  I  guess  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  the  problem  of  libel  and  slander,  but  I  think  we  all  know 
the  sort  of  person. 

One  would  distinguish  in  that  group  that  there  are  some  whom  the 
revolutionaries  call  ultrarevolutionaries.  They  are  not  identified 
closely  with  a  particular  political  doctrine. 

Then  there  are  groups  such  as  the  Trotskyites  who  believe  in  vio- 
lence, but  not  now,  but  later  on  when  we  get  everything  organized, 
we  are  going  to  throw  it  over  all  at  once,  but  are  building  the  cadres. 
Their  literature  is  quite  interesting. 

The  difference  I  see  right  now  is  ultraradicals  who  are  using  terror- 
ism now  rather  than  talking  about  it  in  the  future.  When  I  was  a 
student,  there  were  alwavs  some  students  around  who  talked  the 
party  line  and  talked  about  the  revolution  coming,  but  they  had  no 
personal  intentions  there.  But  I  would  say  the  people  are  for  the  most 
part,  the  ones  who  give  us  the  most  trouble,  are  in  some  way  related 
to  the  student  community.  They  have,  been  students  or  they  live  in  the 
student  community. 

Senator  Percy.  Do  you  believe  the  radical  Left  is  perpetrating  its 
violence  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  bringing  on  repression, 
which  would  enable  them  to  bring  in  far  more  people,  perhaps  millions 
of  people,  to  try  to  overthrow  that  repression,  and  in  that  overthrow, 
they  may  then  be  able  to  destroy  the  institution.^  that  make  up  our 
American  society? 

Mr.  Young,  Some  of  them  say  this  and  talk  to  each  other  this  way. 
Some  do  not  believe  this  and  are  saying,  well,  it  is  so  bad  we  just  have 
to  tear  it  down. 

An  ultraradical  movement  attracts  many  people  who  are  not  very 
well  balanced.  These  people  are,  some  of  them,  very  strange  psycho- 
logical cases.  They  are  almost  egomaniacs  in  order  to  believe  that  they 
can  make  the  decisions  for  society. 

For  instance,  I  get  ultimatums — if  you  do  not  do  so  and  so,  we  are 
going  to  bomb  something.  Well,  most  of  the  ultimatums  are  empty 
threats.  But  some  people  will  do  it.  It  is  very  hard  to  say.  So  I  would 
say  that  some  of  the  people  are  calculating  in  this  respect,  but  many 
are  not. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed.  Doctor.  I  appreciate 
a  great  deal  you  being  here  to  testify. 
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Chairman  Proxmire.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  along 
the  lines  that  Senator  Percy  so  ably  opened  up.  Do  you  feel  that 
there  is  a  national  organization,  Weatherman  group  or  whatever 
group,  that  is  determined  to  foment  confrontation  where  they  feel 
the  violence  would  be  helpful  to  their  cause  to  use  violence  through- 
out our  university  community,  throughout  our  country? 

Mr.  Young.  I  do  not  know  how  well  organized,  but  there  are  people 
on  a  lot  of  campuses  who  know  each  other  well,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  traveling  back  and  forth  as  between  these  groups.  They  provide 
shelter  for  each  other  and  they  exchange  information. 

After  all,  this  is  true  of  all  young  people,  college  people.  When  I 
Avas  a  student,  fellows  who  went  from  one  university  to  another  stayed 
at  the  fraternity  house.  Students  are  a  mobile  group. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  What  I  am  talking  about.  Doctor,  is  the  charge 
that  some  of  our  top  law  enforcement  officials  have  made,  I  have  heard 
them  make  it,  that  this  is  a  concerted  national  program  and  a  plan 
to  strike  at  the  country  through  the  universities  and  foment  violence, 
to  foment  revolution,  and  it  is  on  a  concerted  national  basis.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  something  developing  from  a  few  people  who  have  psy- 
chological problems  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  or  have  some  no- 
tion of  Leninism  or  Mao  or  somewhere  in  California.  These  people  are 
working  together  and  know  what  they  are  doing  and  have  a  program  of 
disruption. 

Do  you  think  this  is  a  valid  charge,  or  do  you  think  it  has  not  been 
established,  in  your  view? 

Mr.  Young,  t  think  it  is  a  question  of  degree.  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  communication,  a  great  deal  of  mutual  support  and 
cliscussion.  But  how  well  organized  the  ultraradicals  are,  I  do  not 
know.  I  just  do  not  have  enough  information.  But  they  know  each 
other,  they  move  around,  they  reinforce  each  other.  They  have  the 
same  general  goals. 

Now,  when  you  talk  about  the  more  traditional  groups  such  as  Trot- 
skyites  or  young  Communists,  then,  of  course,  they  are  following  tra- 
ditional goals.  They  are  well  organized  and  they  have  a  common  litera- 
ture. They  have  periodicals  that  have  national  circulation. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  What  I  am  talking  about  are  the  ones  who 
are  concerned  with  actual  violence,  with  using  bombing,  arson,  what- 
ever, to  achieve  such  disruption  and  lack  of  confidence  and  so  forth 
that  maybe  they  excite  action,  repressive  action,  from  the  Right  and 
they  can  achieve  disruption  in  the  society. 

Mr.  Young.  Yes.  I  do  not  say  how  well  organized  they  are  nation- 
ally. They  cooperate  nationally,  I  am  sure,  and  they  visit  each  other 
and  they  shelter  each  other. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  One  other  question.  We  expect  a  report  from 
Governor  Scranton's  committee  within  a  few  days.  There  have  been 
all  kinds  of  speculation  on  what  Governor  Scranton's  committee  is 
going  to  say.  We  have  the  report  of  Mr.  Heard's  earlier  commission 
which  came  down  pretty  hard  on  the  argument  that  much  of  the  dif- 
ficulty in  the  campuses  is  because  these  revolutionary  people  can  work 
in  an  atmosphere  that  is  friendly  to  them  and  helpful  to  them.  This  is 
based  on  a  widespread  disillusionment  with  the  Vietnam  war  and  a 
widespread  concern  with  the  failure  of  the  Government  fo  act  to  re- 
dress social  injustice.  Do  you  put  stock  in  this  notion,  and  if  you  do,  do 
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you  think  that  the  fundamental  Federal  solution  should  be  to  end  the 
Vietnam  war  and  to  act  more  expeditiously  and  convincingly  in  the 
areas  of  social  justice  ? 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  great  dismay  about  the  war  on 
the  campuses — well,  throughout  the  whole  society.  It  is  also  clear  that 
many  of  our  students  are  very  idealistic.  They  are  concerned  about 
race  problems,  they  are  concerned  about  problems  of  poverty.  But  we 
were  concerned  in  the  1930*s  and  1940"s,  too,  about  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment. 

I  can  remember  our  dream  of  someday  having  full  employment  and 
a  high  GXP  in  sohing  these  problems.  We  did  not  succeed.  We  have 
to  work  at  these  things,  obviously.  But  I  do  not  think  we  can  take  the 
view  that  because  injustices  exist,  therefore,  people  are  free  to  lash  out 
at  the  society  and  to  destroy  it.  We  have  to  work  on  both  fronts, 
basically,  to  work  at  solving  our  problems.  Here  we  cannot  get  solu- 
tions, but  we  can  at  least  demonstrate  our  attempt  to  get  them.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  to  say  to  people  who  are  violating  the  laws,  you 
cannot  violate  the  law.  You  must  live  within  a  rule  of  law  and  you  must 
work  within  this  system,  with  the  widest  latitude  to  criticize  it,  to  be 
unhappy  about  it.  but  you  cannot  use  force  and  violence  to  disrupt 
it.  Because  that  destroys  even  the  possibility  of  making  it  a  better 
society. 

Senator  Percy.  Could  I  ask  this  question.  Dr.  Young?  Someone 
commented  yesterday  that  everyone  in  the  country  who  is  running  for 
public  office  seems  to  be  running  for  county  sheriff.  The  "hard  line," 
repression,  the  law  and  order  theme  is  almost  a  necessity  of  life  for 
any  candidate  today  who  is  up  before  an  audience  of  American  citizens 
and  trying  to  relate  to  their  concerns.  Are  you  concerned  about  the 
elfects  of  this  continuing  emphasis  on  the  theme  of  law  and  order, 
meaning  by  that  the  need  for  "cracking  down?" 

Mr.  Young.  Of  course  I  am.  I  am  opposed  to  this.  But  I  must  say 
that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin 
that  I  have  contact  with  do  not  take  this  line.  Both  of  the  candidates 
for  Grovernor  in  the  State  are  against  violence,  but  they  are  also  in 
favor  of  dissent  and  the  right  of  people  to  have  different  views. 

As  far  as  the  sheriff'  of  Dane  County  is  concerned,  I  have  been  work- 
ing with  him — he  is  running  for  reelection,  so  maybe  I  should  not 
say  anything  good  about  him  and  be  charged  with  partisan  politics. 
I  shall  not  even  tell  you  which  party  he  is  in. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  He  is  a  Republican,  so  I  am  sure  Senator 
Percy  would  forgive  you. 

Mr.  Young.  But  he  has  behaved  most  responsibly.  I  have  not  read 
any  statement  of  his  in  the  press  along  these  lines.  Nor  have  I  read 
anything  about  his  opposition.  In  fact,  the  campaign  for  the  district 
attorney's  office  in  our  community  seems  to  be  between  a  man  who  is 
really  very,  I  would  say,  conventional  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
and  the  good,  and  the  man  who  wants  to  be  more  lenient.  So  we  are 
not  getting  a  law  and  order  campaign  in  Dane  County. 

Xow,  perhaps  there  are  a  lot  of  student  voters.  That  may  have  some 
influence.  But  I  do  not  think  so. 

No,  I  have  great  respect  for  the  good  sense  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. As  1  get  out  around  the  State  and  talk  to  parents  and  to  alumni 
and  to  the  legislature,  of  course,  the  first  thing  they  say  is  why  do 
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you  not  do  sometliin^-  about  them  ?  I  say  what?  They  say,  well,  I  know, 
we  June  a  nephew  down  there  and  we  know  what  is  is  like. 

Senator  Percy.  Maybe  some  of  the  parents  should  do  a  few  more 
things  at  home  first  and  that  would  make  your  problem  not  so  hard. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Heard  has  had  some  things  to  say  about  the  effect  of 
the  rhetoric  of  the  administration  on  the  situation.  Do  you  consider 
the  rhetoric  of  the  administration  consequential  or  relatively  incon- 
sequential as  to  its  effect  on  3- our  campus? 

Mr.  Young.  There  are  people  on  my  campus,  to  put  it  mildly,  who 
feel  that  the  Vice  President's  language  is — contains  what  I  accuse 
my  wife  of,  having  hyperbole.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  very  significant 
thing. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  found  myself  in  much  agreement  with  what 
the  President  said  at  Manhattan  the  other  day.  I  listened  to  it  very 
carefully.  I  was  asked  to  comment  by  one  of  the  radio  stations  on  it. 

Maybe  it  is  being  too  careful,  but  I  really  believed  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  cuts  across  party  lines  and  administrations,  that  I  find 
people  in  both  parties  were  saying  things  that  I  w^ould  not  agree  wdth, 
but  that  most  of  the  leadership  people  in  this  country  at  the  State  and 
national  level  are  more  concerned  than  trying  to  take  advantage  of  a 
situation.  And  I  think  that  any  help  that  we  can  give  them  by  showing 
that  we  know^  what  we  are  doing  and  take  the  campuses  out  of  politics, 
fine. 

Now,  I  have  not  said — let  me  again  answer  your  question,  because  I 
want  to  be  very  careful  what  I  am  saying  in  this  sensitive  area.  I  do 
not  think  the  rhetoric  is  very — it  may  be  important,  but  this  is  not 
the  basic  thing.  The  basic  thing  is  what  is  going  on. 

The  other  thing  I  sometimes  say  to  some  of  my  faculty  members  who 
are  critical  of  legislators  and  regents  and  Congressmen  and  Senators 
for  what  they  say  is  why  do  you  want  to  deny  them  their  freedom  of 
speech,  something  we  cherish  on  the  campus?  We  academicians,  and 
I  am  a  professor — I  am  temporarily  a  chancellor,  but  I  am  basically 
a  professor.  I  feel  one  of  our  roles  is  to  be  critical  of  other  people,  of 
society.  And  I  think  other  people  have  a  right  to  be  critical  of  us.  And 
I  do  not  get  disturbed  when  somebody  says  something. 

The  reason  I  do  not  get  disturbed  is  this :  I  have  such  faith  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  people.  When  somebody  makes  an  outrageous  state- 
ment, I  can  have  good  sense  about  it.  I  do  not  have  to  get  excited  about 
topping  it. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  is  very  encouraging. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor.  I  must  say 
you  have  done  a  very,  very  skillful  job,  especially  skillful  about  keep- 
ing us  out  of  politics.  I  might  say  when  you  say  the  Republicans  are 
running  for  law  and  order  and  against  this  t/crrible  disruption  in  the 
Wisconsin  campus,  they  have  had  the  board  of  regents,  the  district 
attorney,  the  sheriff,  they  have  the  State  legislature,  and  they  are 
accusing  the  Democrats  of  being  responsible  for  the  disruption. 
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I  do  want  to  thank  you,  Dr.  Young,  for  a  most  informative  state- 
ment. It  has  been  most  interesting  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  helpful 
to  all  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Young.  May  I  be  excused  to  get  back  and  find  out  if  the  place 
is  still  there? 

Chairman  Proxmire.  You  certainly  may. 

Mr.  Young.  May  I  leave  with  you  two  things  that  may  be  of  some 
interest;  my  own  statement,  the  statement  of  our  regents,  and  a  reso- 
lution, a  petition  provided  by  a  thousand  faculty  members  in  support 
of  order  on  the  campus  ? 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Good.  Yes,  indeed.  We  would  like  very  much 
to  have  that. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow :) 
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A  Report  by  Chancellor  Young 


The  initial  wave  of  shock  and  horror  which  we  felt 
on  August  24  is  being  experienced  fresh  each  day 
on  Charter  Street.  Almost  at  any  hour,  one  can  see 
faculty  and  staff,  returning  from  vacations  and 
summer  assignments,  come  to  stare  in  disbelief. 

Next  week,  thousands  of  students  will  pass  the  area 
and  they,  too,  will  stop  and  look.  And  surely  they 
will  wonder  what  the  ugly  scars  of  this  tragedy  signal 
for  the  coming  year. 

The  immediate  costs  of  the  bombing  have  already  been 
published— the  cost  in  human  life,  suffering,  knowledge, 
and  property.  The  long-range  effects  may  not  be  known 
for  years,  but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  will 
depend  almost  totally  on  how  we  react— regents, 
administrators,  faculty,  and  student  body. 

It  is  the  intent  of  terrorists  to  create  fear.  To  harass. 
To  intimidate.  The  student  who  fears  for  his  physical 
safety  is  not  expected  to  be  in  a  mood  for  effective 
classwork.  A  faculty  member  whose  home  has  been 
threatened  with  rocks  or  firebombs  may  be  under- 
standably more  reticent  to  speak  his  opinions  in  the 
future.  An  administrator  who  has  watched  funds  being 
diverted  from  educational  to  security  needs  may  be 
tempted  to  wonder  if  peace  at  any  price  is  not  desirable. 

When  we  are  attacked— either  men  or  institutions— our 
first  instinct  is  to  fight  back.  And  we  will  fight  back. 
But  the  nature  of  the  fight  is  all-important. 

For  the  answer  to  fear  is  not  panic.  The  answer  is  not 
to  lash  out  in  angry,  blind  vindictiveness.  The  answer 
to  fear  is  really  quite  simple— the  answer  to  fear  is 
courage. 

In  the  coming  year,  we  will  concern  ourselves  with  the 
past.  We  will  continue  to  expend  whatever  energy  is 
necessary  in  cooperating  with  the  lawful  authorities 
to  bring  perpetrators  of  violence  to  justice.  Not  in  any 
attempt  to  set  a  vengeful  example,  but  because  we 
believe  that  the  orderly  administration  of  justice  is 
basic  to  the  freedom  of  us  all. 


\We  will  be  concerned  about  the  past— but  we  will  be 
even  more  concerned  about  the  future.  In  facing  that 
future,  what  form  must  our  courage  take? 

More  than  the  courage  to  keep  the  University  open— 
although  we  have  said  many  times,  we  do  intend  to 
keep  it  open. 

We  must  also  seek  the  courage  to  progress;  to  proceed 
with  the  orderly  change  and  reform  of  the  University 
which  has  already  begun.  For  the  danger  to  our 
institution  does  not  arise  strictly  from  one  source. 
Destroyers  of  lives  and  buildings  are  obvious  menaces 
who  can  and  must  be  dealt  with  under  the  law. 

But  there  are  others  who  threaten.  Those  who  would 
react  by  demanding  certain  beliefs  as  a  requisite  for 
faculty  status— they  are  a  threat  to  the  University,  also. 

They  are  a  threat  because  they  would  destroy  the 
atmosphere  of  free  and  untrammeled  thought  without 
which  no  university  can  remain  great. 

Those  who  demand  that  student  voices  be  silenced 
by  arbitrary  and  oppressive  disciplinary  methods— 
they  are  a  threat;  because  they  refuse  to  recognize  the 
vigorous  and  positive  contribution  the  vast  majority  of 
today's  young  people  are  capable  of  making  to  the 
academic  community.  A  loss  of  this  resource  would 
be  tragic  to  any  university. 

Those  who  propose  such  extreme  measures  are  acting 
out  of  fear— without  courage. 

We  believe  it  is  possible  to  deal  with  advocates  of 
violence,  to  punish  those  who  put  their  theories  to 
practice  and  break  the  law,  to  stand  firm  against 
attempts  to  disrupt  and  destroy— and  at  the  same 
time,  proceed  with  enlightened  and  responsible 
programs  for  change. 

For  this  to  be  done,  we  must  have  the  energetic 
cooperation  of  all— regents,  administrators,  faculty, 
and  students.  This  cooperation  already  exists  in  sub- 
stantial degree,  but  it  must  be  heightened. 
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Committees  exist  in  many  departments  to  solicit  the 
ideas  and  talents  of  the  students  to  apply  to  academic 
problems.  Others  are  being  formed. 

One  hundred  and  forty  combined  faculty-student 
committees  are  now  in  operation,  but  we  need  new 
and  better  ways  for  helpful  interchange  between 
these  two  groups. 

It  is  time  to  reexamine  faculty-student  relations  on  a 
broad  level.  The  proportion  of  emphasis  given  to  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  instruction.  The  size  and 
nature  of  undergraduate  classes. 

Individual  faculty  members  will  want  to  examine 
carefully  the  expenditures  of  their  energies— the 
proportion  of  time  given  to  research  versus  that 
given  to  teaching  and  student  contact. 

This  Board  of  Regents  has  probably  had  more  direct 
contact  with  faculty  and  students  than  any  board  in 
the  University's  history.  It  has  recognized  the  urgent 
necessity  for  such  contact  and  undoubtedly  will  seek 
additional  ways  to  achieve  it. 

The  board,  in  its  forceful  statement  of  August  26, 
made  clear  its  determination  to  stand  up  to  the  forces 
of  terrorism  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  our 
traditional  role  as  a  forum  for  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  opinions.  It  needs  and  deserves  the  strong  support 
of  the  legislature  and  the  citizens  of  the  entire  state 
in  carrying  out  this  objective. 


we  are  willing  to  help  devote  the  resources  of  the 
University  to  finding  solutions  to  those  problems. 

We  must  encourage  our  students  to  participate  in  the 
politics  of  their  government.  We  must  understand  that 
theirs  is  a  special  problem.  In  that  their  residence  on 
campus  usually  means  they  are  unable  to  participate 
in  the  campaign  activities  of  their  own  districts.  The 
University  has  indicated  that  it  does  not  consider 
a  two  weeks  recess  to  be  the  proper  solution,  but  a 
faculty-student  committee  is  currently  seeking  other 
methods  by  which  students  may  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  the  selection  of  their  government.  It 
will  report  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  faculty  Senate 
October  5. 

The  year  ahead  is  implicitly  a  critical  year  for  us  all. 
And  yet  an  atmosphere  of  crisis  can  be  a  positive  thing. 
This  week,  on  the  television  news,  a  hostage  in  the 
Jordanian  desert  was  asked  if  the  passengers  were 
friendly  with  each  other.  He  replied,  "In  a  time  of 
crisis  like  this,  everyone  relies  on  everyone  else— and 
everyone  seems  to  come  through." 

In  its  crisis,  the  University  needs  to  be  able  to  rely  on 
courageous  support  from  Its  alumni.  Its  friends  and, 
above  all,  from  the  members  of  Its  own  community. 
Only  with  such  support  can  it  stand  solidly  against 
terrorism  and  move  with  imagination  to  new  standards 
of  greatness.  If  it  gets  such  support— and  I  am  confident 
it  will— there  is  no  way  the  forces  of  intimidation 
can  prevail. 


By  having  the  courage  to  move  forward  in  spite  of 
disruption  and  lawlessness,  we  can  harness  the  enormc 
reserves  of  genuine  human  concern  and  channel  them 
to  constructive  purposes. 


We  must  make  clear  that  those  of  us  who  are  responsil 
for  the  operation  of  the  University  are  not  interested 
only  In  budgets,  rules,  and  applied  research.  That  we 
are  also  personally  concerned  about  the  terrible  prob- 
lems of  national  and  world  society— environment, 
racism,  war,  population  growth,  and  all  the  rest.  That 
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Statement  by  Board  of  Regents 
August  26,  1970 

Violence  on  The  University  of  Wisconsin  Madison 
campus  has  reached  a  new  dimension  with  the  tragic 
loss  of  a  human  life  sacrificed  needlessly  by  those  who 
seek  to  destroy  the  University.  The  Board  of  Regents, 
sorrowed  but  resolute,  will  continue  efforts  to  preserve 
the  University  and  help  fulfill  its  mission  in  the  fields 
of  education,  research,  and  service  to  our  people. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  belonging  to  the  people 
of  this  state,  also  serves  as  a  national  and  international 
resource.  It  has,  therefore,  obligations  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  state.  The  regents,  sensitive  to  their 
responsibilities  and  obligations,  feel  it  necessary  at  this 
time  to  review  the  purpose  of  the  University. 

Approximately  80  years  ago,  a  declaration  of  purpose 
was  made  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  later  embossed  in 
bronze  and  erected  on  the  Madison  campus.  In  essence 
it  charged  the  regents  with  the  task  of  maintaining  for 
everyone  interested  in  higher  education,  an  atmosphere 
conducive  and  responsive  to  a  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  opinions.  Whenever  any  of  the  forces  present  in  a 
university  community  cause  this  process  to  get  out  of 
balance,  they  must  be  reminded  of  our  mission. 

It  should  be  no  secret  any  longer  that  there  are  those 
among  us  who  are  systematically  and  violently  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  this  free  exchange  of  ideas-this  tradition 
of  sifting  and  winnowing  which  has  made  our  Univer- 
sity great.  The  regents  therefore  call  upon  all  members 
of  the  University  community,  as  well  as  the  people  of 
the  state,  no  matter  what  their  individual  beliefs  or 
feelings  might  be  in  the  wake  of  this  terrible  act,  to 
rededicate  themselves  to  the  preservation  of  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  as  a  great  educational  institu- 
tion. The  vast  majority  of  students  and  faculty  are 
here  to  learn  and  to  teach.  Most  students  are  here  at 
a  great  sacrifice  to  themselves  and  their  families. 
Their  quest  for  knowledge  must  not  be  denied.  We 
owe  it  to  them-and  to  those  who  follow  them— to 
preserve  this  University  as  a  genuinely  open 
institution  of  higher  learning. 


to  change  University,  state,  and  federal  policies.  The 
ultimate  target  of  their  vengeance  is  the  structure  of 
our  government  and  the  freedoms  on  which  this  country 
was  founded.  However,  the  governor,  regents,  and 
people  of  this  state  will  not  buckle  under  or  be  weak- 
ened by  intimidation.  Closing  the  University  or  allowing 
interruptions  of  our  educational  function  will  in  no 
way  protect  us  from  those  who  seek  to  destroy. 

The  months  ahead  will  test  the  strength  of  our  convic- 
tions, and  the  ability  of  Wisconsin  to  unite  against 
destructive  forces  which  have  no  bounds.  The  strength 
of  our  educational  structure  will  also  be  tested.  The 
federal,  state,  county,  and  city  agents,  by  their  coop- 
erative effort  following  the  tragedy  of  August  24  have 
assured  the  people  of  Wisconsin  that  their  resources 
will  continue  to  be  used  for  the  preservation  of  this 
University. 

However,  if  future  tragedies  and  disruptions  are  to  be 
avoided,  the  citizens  of  the  University  community  must 
join  together  in  a  determined  effort  to  identify,  isolate, 
and  reject  those  who  condone,  encourage,  or  participate 
in  actions  which  do  violence  to  persons,  property,  and 
the  concepts  of  academic  freedom.  With  such  a  commu- 
nity of  effort.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  will  continue 
to  grow  and  develop  as  a  great  University. 


The  nihilists  who  struck  at  our  campus  with  no  regard 
for  human  life  or  property  have  announced  their  intent 
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A  Statement  by  Faculty  for  Defense  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Madison  Cami>us,  believe 
that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  facing  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  its 
history.  Not  only  its  greatness  but  its  very  existence  as  an  educational  institution 
is  threatened.  The  rising  tide  of  intimidation  and  violence  on  the  camijus  in  the 
last  few  years  has  made  normal  educational  and  scholarly  activities  increasingly 
ditficult.  There  has  been  a  steady  escalation  of  destructiveness  that  has  culmi- 
nated in  an  act  of  homicide.  Academic  freedom,  meaning  freedom  of  expression 
for  all  ideas  and  viewpoints,  has  been  steadily  eroded  until  now  many  are  ques- 
tioning whether  it  exists  on  the  Madison  campus.  The  freedom  of  students  to 
pursue  their  education  along  the  avenues  of  their  choice  has  been  seriously  cur- 
tailed. The  result  has  been  a  gradual  erosion  of  confidence  of  the  people  of  the 
state  in  the  University  and  the  distinct  danger  that  the  University  will  have  to 
further  curtail  its  activities  or  even  shut  down. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  calamity  we  believe  that  determined  action  is  needed. 
We  do  not  advocate  authoritarian  or  dictatorial  rule  on  the  campus.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  purpose  is  to  re-establish  an  atmosphere  of  free  intellectual  inquiry. 
Only  in  such  an  atmosphere  can  learning  and  scholarship  thrive.  We  seek  not 
repression  but  liberty  in  the  University.  Toward  this  end,  steps  must  now  he 
taken  by  the  faculty,  the  student  body,  the  administration,  and  the  Regents, 
acting  together  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  support  and  respect,  to  defend  the  University. 
We  advocate  the  following  : 

1.  The  disciplinary  system  must  be  improved  to  provide  prompt  action  against 
all  violators  of  University  rules.  The  acts  of  a  few  must  not  be  allowed  to  en- 
danger the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  members  of  the  academic  community. 

2.  Every  member  of  the  faculty  and  student  body  must  accept  a  personal  com- 
mitment to  the  orderly  functioning  of  the  Madison  Campus  and  to  restoring  and 
defending  the  freedom  of  all  faculty  and  students.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  sup- 
port and  defend  all  who  accept  this  commitment. 

3.  Faculty,  students,  and  administration,  with  the  support  of  the  Regents,  must 
put  an  end  to  violence,  intimidation,  coercion,  and  harassment  on  the  Madison 
Campus.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  support  and  defend  all  who  accept  this  com- 
mitment. 

4.  Means  must  be  provided  for  canvassing  student  opinion  on  campus  issues 
and  for  expressing  the  full  range  of  student  opinion. 

5.  Students  and  faculty  alike  must  recognize  and  discourage  the  destructive 
purposes  of  those  who  call  mass  meetings  designed  to  instigate  violence. 

6.  The  design  and  conduct  of  instruction  and  research  of  the  Madison  Campus 
must  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  faculty.  Student  advice  and  criticism  must 
be  welcomed.  Decisions,  however,  must  be  made  by  the  faculty,  subject  only  to 
review  by  the  administration  and  the  Regents. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison  is  in  grave  danger.  We  call  on  the 
faculty  and  the  student  body  to  stand  to  its  defense  as  a  free  university  and,  in 
cooperation  with  the  administration  and  the  Regents,  to  ensure  its  survival  and 
continued  development  among  the  world's  great  educational  institutions. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Our  next  two  witnesses  are  Chief  of  Police  of 
the  New  Haven  Police,  Mr.  James  F.  Ahern,  and  Alfred  Blumstein, 
Director,  Urban  Systems  Institute,  Carnegie-Mellon  University. 

I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  come  together  to  the  table.  Unfortunately, 
Senator  Percy  has  an  11  o'clock  appointment  he  has  to  keep. 

We  are  delighted  that  you  are  here.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  your  prepared  statements  this  morning.  Both  of  you  gentlemen 
have  fine  backgrounds.  I  would  like  to  ask  Chief  Ahern  to  start  off, 
then  Mr.  Blumstein. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  F.  AHERN.  CHIEF  OF  POLICE,  NEW  HAVEN, 

CONN. 

Mr.  Ahern.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  honored  by  the  invita- 
tion to  speak  before  the  members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  am  especially 
anxious  to  share  with  you  my  thoughts  about  the  Federal  Government's 
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omnibus  crime  control  legislation  and  how  its  implementation  has 
affected  local  police  departments. 

I  would  also  like  to  offer  several  suggestions  on  how  the  law  can  be 
changed  to  better  enable  the  country's  criminal  justice  system  to  meet 
its  pressing  needs. 

For  nearly  2  years  the  national  government  has  provided  substantial 
financial  support  for  expanded  and  new  programs  to  the  various  agen- 
cies in  what  is  commonly  called  the  "Criminal  Justice  System.*' 

To  date,  nearly  $1  billion  has  gone  to  support  the  creation  of  50  new 
State  bureaucracies  to  administer  the  program.  In  addition,  they  per- 
form long-range  planning  for  police  courts,  and  corrections  and  fund 
action  programs  to  meet  whatever  needs  are  determined  at  the  State 
level.  Besides,  this  law  has  created  a  new  Federal  agency,  LEAA,  to 
oversee  State  activities  and  provide  financial  assistance  for  various 
programs. 

What  these  funds  have  produced  should  be  looked  at  and  some  assess- 
ment of  their  impact  made.  But  any  hard  look  at  so-called  "results" 
must  be  done  in  light  of  the  law  as  written  by  Congress,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  system  prior  to  the  act,  especially  the  police. 

The  criminal  justice  system  in  this  country,  including  the  police,  is 
in  a  sad  condition.  There  are  serious  questions  whether  in  fact  the  sys- 
tem is  capable  of  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  justice.  The  police  have 
been  ignored  by  the  communities  they  serve  for  decades.  The  courts, 
log-jammed  with  cases,  are  rapidly  reaching  the  point  of  total  collapse. 
Correctional  institutions  are  underfinanced  with  meaningful  rehabili- 
tation still  a  Utopian  concept. 

More  bluntly,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Nation's  criminal 
justice  system.  And  when  it  is  given,  it  has  sometimes  been  less  than 
helpfid. 

The  police,  with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  have  tended  to  be  used 
by  local  and  State  jwliticians  more  responsive  to  partisan  needs  than 
professional  goals  and  criteria.  Xot  only  have  local  police  agencies 
been  starved  financially  and  not  encouraged  to  improve,  but  they  also 
have  been  manipulated  in  the  worst  way.  Xo  other  major  local  service 
has  been  so  oln'iously  subject  to  political  intervention  and  control. 
Small  wonder  that  police  are  a  target  of  the  young  and  others  con- 
cerned with  governmental  change. 

When  "law  and  order"  became  an  important  political  issue — one 
that  nearly  every  politician  irrespective  of  h's  party  or  beliefs  at- 
tempted to  use — it  was  clear  that  police  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
the  important  improvements  so  long  needed.  For  the  first  time  there 
was  broad  concern  and  attention  to  begin  adequate  financial  support 
of  police  service.  Of  course,  change  and  improvements  for  the  courts 
and  prisons  also  became  possible. 

One  penalty  for  the  years  of  community  neglect  and  disinterest, 
at  least  for  the  police,  was  that  when  legislators  became  interested  they 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  Instead  of  writing  a  bill  that  helped  focus 
the  problem  and  suggest  solutions,  a  grant-in-aid  program  was  de- 
veloped that  provided  money  for  a  series  of  unknown  efforts. 

The  law  gave  broad  indications  of  courses  for  action  that  missed 
the  target  rather  than  provide  a  mandate  for  substantial  change  in 
how  the  svstem  operates  and  the  types  of  skills  required  to  make  it 
run  effectively. 
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While  I  am  not  suggesting  that  Federal  funds  be  legislatively  ear- 
marked for  a  narrow  range  of  projects,  I  am  saying  that  more  direc- 
tion and  clarity  could  have  been  written  into  the  law\  Several  pro- 
visions also  were  written  into  the  act  that  resulted  in  largely  unwork- 
able planning  and  administrative  requirements  on  an  improperly  and 
inadequately  prepared  level  of  government — the  States. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968  established  the  worthy 
goals  of  planning  while  never  appearing  to  take  into  account  whether 
or  not  there  was  a  capacity  to  accomplish  such  a  task. 

It  assigned  this  duty  to  States  which,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
had  never  been  responsible  for  solving  the  problem  nor  evidenced  any 
inclination  to  do  so. 

The  law  also  imposed  heavy  matching  requirements  on  already  over- 
burdened cities  wdiere  many  of  the  new  programs  were  expected  to 
take  place.  The  experience  of  the  past  several  years  has  clearly  shown 
that  cities  are  not  able  to  produce  new  sources  of  income;  that  some- 
how the  State  and  Federal  Government  must  help  them  out  of  a 
financial  crisis.  Nevertheless,  the  Crime  Control  Act  requires  local 
agencies  to  provide  two-fifths — 40  percent — of  the  cost  of  nearly  all 
programs.  In  addition,  the  law  says  that  any  request  for  personnel  be 
matched  on  a  50-50  basis,  with  the  locality  contributing  $1  for  each 
the  act  provides. 

One  result  of  the  law  has  been  confusion.  And  this  lack  of  clarity 
has  resulted,  I  think,  in  a  number  of  serious  problems  that  must  be 
remedied  if  the  police,  specifically,  and  the  criminal  justice  system, 
in  general,  are  to  meet  today's  needs. 

The  confusion  of  which  I  speak  has  been  on  each  level  of  govern- 
ment. Its  results  have  been  poor  planning,  mundane  programs,  and 
certainly  a  high  level  of  frustration  among  user  agencies.  Compared 
with  other  Federal  grant  programs,  I  know  of  few  individuals  or 
groups  that  care  about  the  crnne  control  legislation.  Even  the  ex- 
pected constituency  of  self-interested  parties  has  not  developed. 

I  have  heard  some  criticism  about  alleged  heavy  expenditures  of 
these  Federal  funds  for  hardware  or  consultants.  Some  commentators 
have  implied  that  crime  control  means  purchasing  tanks,  guns,  and 
other  implements  of  destruction.  Yet,  in  Connecticut  for  example,  I 
know  of  no  program  for  police  that  has  supported  armaments  or 
heavy  "riot"  equipment.  I  am  aware,  however,  of  the  great  need  for 
new^  radios,  computers,  and  other  equipment  items.  I  am  also  aware 
of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  them,  not  because  there  is  no  money  but 
because  the  delays  in  getting  the  funds  from  Washington  through 
the  State  planning  agencies  to  cities  are  immense. 

Equipment  needs  are  paramount  to  agencies  that  have  been  j^oorly 
supported  over  the  years.  A  large  number  of  equipment  projects  also 
reflect  the  need  for  assistance  to  develop  more  meaningful  programs 
and  the  lack  of  either  direction  or  assistance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  State  agencies. 

Police  departments  are  required  in  most  cities  to  recruit  from  the 
high  school  level.  From  this  body  of  manpower  they  are  expected 
to  produce  chiefs,  top  level  administrators,  and  specialists  such  as 
systems  analysts  and  trainers.  Police  departments  are  relatively  un- 
sophisticated agencies  yet  they  are  expected  to  solve  problems  similar 
to  those  facing  any  large  bureaucracy  and  business.  They  desperately 
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need  planners  with  new  skills,  for  example.  Yet  the  Crime  Control 
Act  allocates  60  percent  of  the  planning  funds  to  the  State  level  and 
only  40  percent  of  the  plannino;  funds  to  lielp  In-ing  skills  and  talent 
on  the  local  level  Avhere  it  would  have  the  most  impact  and  make  for 
substantial  change. 

No  matter  how  much  is  given  to  the  States,  no  matter  how  large  a 
staff  is  hired  there  to  develop  grandiose  schemes,  when  their  plans 
filter  to  the  local  level  they  will  be  rejected,  misused  or  misunderstood. 
Change  cannot  be  imposed  without  participation  and  access  to  indi- 
viduals able  to  accomplish  it. 

Police  departments  in  this  country  are  desperately  in  need  of  new 
talents,  improved  policies  and  modern  approaches  to  solving  their 
problems.  Yet  few,  if  any,  suggestions  are  offered  either  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  State  planning  agencies  on  how^  best  to  obtain 
these  goals. 

Funds  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  can  be  most  effective 
if  efforts  were  made  to  develop  guidelines  that  realistically  helped 
localities — cities  and  regions — meet  their  needs.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  closely  monitor  how  money  is  used  to  insure  that  it  does 
not  supplant  a  city's  normal  budget  expenditures  but  rather  stimulates 
innovations,  develops  new  programs,  and  allows  the  components  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  to  expand  and  grow. 

Those  guidelines  should  not  be  rigid  and  inflexible,  but  developed 
with  the  awareness  that  change  and  innovation  is  a  relative  phenom- 
enon. The  use  of  advanced  techniques  or  highly  skilled  staff  in  one 
city  may  be  normal;  but  having  a  civilian  planner,  for  example  in 
Jackson,  Miss.,  may  be  shockingly  innovative. 

The  state  of  the  art  differs  dramatically  from  city  to  city.  State  to 
State.  The  Federal  Government  must  be  aware  of  this  and  be  flexible 
but  demanding,  understanding  yet  firm. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  failings  of  the  current  law,  in  addition 
to  limitations  written  into  it,  is  the  lack  of  imagination  and  poor  ad- 
ministration of  it  from  "Washington. 

No  other  important  Federal  agency  is  run  on  a  day-to-day  basis  by 
three  administrators.  Yet  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration (LEAA)  has  a  "Troika"  of  equally  powerful  administrators, 
each  with  full  veto  power  over  the  other  two.  I  suppose  it  is  unrealistic 
to  believe  an  organization  operated  in  such  a  fashion  could  provide  im- 
aginative and  forceful  leadership  for  50  newly  created  State  planning 
agencies  and  the  40,000  local  and  State  police  agencies  in  this  country. 

Although  most  of  the  action  funds  in  the  law  area  are  allocated  to 
the  States  for  local  distribution,  15  percent  is  left  at  the  national  level 
for  discretionary  purposes.  To  date,  these  funds  have  been  granted  for 
a  series  of  projects  without  any  apparent  strategy  or  focus.  There 
seems,  nowhere  within  the  funding  pattern,  either  nationally  or  at  the 
State  level,  a  commitment  to  modernizing  police  service. 

The  law  enforcement  education  program  (LEEP)  also  is  a  disap- 
pointment. It  is  a  system  of  direct  Federal  grants  to  colleges  wdiere 
police  and  others  in  the  criminal  justice  system  attend  school.  What 
this  large  program  has  resulted  in  is  a  crop  of  new  courses  designed 
more  to  attract  Federal  dollars  than  to  be  relevant  to  the  student's 
needs.  The  money  spent  on  these  efforts  has  produced  a  second  rate  sys- 
tem that  has  more  training  than  education.  In  fact,  the  police  science 
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courses  supported  liave  tended  to  segregate  police  on  campuses  and 
limit  severely  their  educational  experience. 

My  comments  today  must  belie  the  deep  sense  of  frustration  that  I  as 
a  chief  of  police  feel  about  the  Crime  Control  Act.  These  feelings 
are  compounded  as  I  serve  on  my  State's  planning  committee,  a  group 
responsible  for  allocation  of  Connecticut's  action  funds. 

As  in  most  other  States,  the  police  are  underrepresented  on  this 
board,  with  largely  inexperienced  administrators  making  recommen- 
dations about  what  police  departments  sliould  he  doing.  Too  often, 
State  planning  agencies  are  created  for  political  purposes,  with  most 
of  its  members  uninterested  in  changing  an  already  poorly  functioning 
system.  Although  the  vast  bulk  of  the  money  allocated  to  Connecti- 
cut is  spent  by  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  there  are  only  two  local 
police  officials  on  the  28-member  board.  Only  two  other  members  repre- 
sent urban  areas.  The  vast  majority  of  the  members  are  attorneys,  wdth 
a  particular  point  of  view  that  is  not  balanced  by  others.  No  one  at  the 
national  level  has  moved  to  remedy  these  kinds  of  situations,  which 
are  not  unique. 

My  frustration  with  the  Crime  Control  Act  and  its  administration 
stems,  in  large  part,  from  the  fact  that  for  too  long  the  police  of  this 
country  have  been  the  forgotten  child  of  numicipal  services.  That 
police  departments  are  in  need  of  substantial  change  and  improve- 
ments is  not  the  question.  But  that  they  are  miable  to  fully  utilize 
the  support  oU'ered  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  is  difficult  to  accept. 

The  Federal  law  does  not  promote  the  kind  of  j^rograms  and  ap- 
proaches that  police  departments  must  take  in  order  to  met  today's 
demands  for  service.  Funds  coming  through  State  agencies — ones  un- 
familiar with  url^an  problems — are  seldom  shaped  in  a  way  that  deal 
effectively  with  city  police  problems. 

The  law,  the  Federal  and  State  agencies  administering  the  funds, 
also  do  not  promote  the  kinds  of  changes  necessary  for  today's  po- 
lice agencies.  Law  and  order  is  not,  nor  should  it  be,  limited  to  simply 
reducing  crime.  A  police  department  is  no  longer  best  characterized 
by  smooth  talking  detectives  in  snap  brim  hats. 

Today's  police  officer  deals  with  some  of  the  most  complex  human 
problerns  facing  our  cities.  He,  and  the  agency  he  works  in,  must  be 
equipped  to  handle  a  family  dispute  or  the  teenager  experimenting 
with  drugs.  To  accomplish  such  an  important  objective  means  that 
money  must  be  available  for  a  wide  range  of  programs  and  these  pro- 
grams will  differ  from  community  to  community,  city  to  city.  No  so- 
called  statewide  comprehensive  plan,  as  put  together  by  most  States 
and  encouraged  by  the  Federal  Government  is  sensitive  to  these  needs. 
And,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  indication  that  the  patterns  established 
in  the  past  2  years  are  being  rethought  or  changed  in  light  of  operating 
experience.  What  began  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  by  the 
National  Government  to  meet  the  most  urgent  urban  i^roblem  is  being 
diminished  by  layers  of  bureaucracy  and  lack  of  direction.  Unless 
immediate  steps  are  taken,  ones  that  will  encourage  police  to  experi- 
ment with  new  types  of  staff,  improve  training  and  recruitment  of 
new  kinds  of  people,  much  of  the  money  being  spent  at  present  will 
be  wasted. 
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Several  steps  can  be  taken  on  the  congressional  level  to  begin  to  solve 
the  problems  I  have  outlined.  These  include : 

Reduction  of  the  matching  requirement  from  40  percent  in  most 
cases  to  a  more  realistic  10  percent.  Moves  to  have  States  contribute 
matching  funds  for  local  efforts  should  not  be  imposed  immediately, 
but  phased  in  so  that  legislators  have  adequate  time  to  consider  the 
proposition. 

Unworkable  restrictions  on  personnel  (especially  civilian  staff  mem- 
bers) should  be  eliminated  from  the  current  law. 

Planning  funds,  heavily  weighted  toward  state  planning  bodies, 
should  be  made  available  to  major  cities  in  each  State.  Funds  for  plan- 
ning also  should  be  increased.  At  the  same  time,  a  national  effort  to 
attract  capable  people  into  the  field  and  train  them  to  be  planners 
should  be  made.  Planning  requirements  should  be  rethought  and  made 
more  realistic,  in  line  with  local  capabilities. 

Direct  action  grants  should  be  made  to  cities  and  other  major  popu- 
lation centers.  These  should  be  from  both  the  National  and  State  funds 
available  through  the  act. 

These  suggestions,  if  implemented,  would  at  least  provide  a  frame- 
work for  police  departments  to  begin  making  changes.  They  should 
also  receive  technical  assistance  and  support  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Much  time  has  already  been  lost.  Police  departments  are  not  measur- 
ably improved  despite  the  notion  that  much  has  been  done.  It  simply 
has  not.  Unless  the  Congress  and  the  people  you  represent  become 
aware  of  the  problems  facing  police  and  provide  the  support  they  need, 
past  practices  will  continue. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a  most  powerful 
indictment  and  a  very  wise  and  helpful  one. 

Mr.  Blumstein,  we  wall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you. 

Incidentally,  if  you  would  like  to  abbreviate  any  part  of  your  pre- 
pared statement,  the  entire  prepared  statement  will  appear  in  full 
in  the  text  of  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALFEED  BLUMSTEIN,  DIRECTOR,  URBAN  SYSTEMS 
INSTITUTE,  CARNEGIE-MELLON  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Blumstein.  I  have  a  number  of  parts  I  would  like  to  leave  out. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Blumstein.  I  am  particularly  pleased  and  honored  at  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  this  distinguished  committee  and  to  con- 
tribute to  youi-  deliberations  on  the  problems  of  crime  and  particu- 
larly the  operation  of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  the  United  States. 

President  Johnson's  (^rime  Commission,  with  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  the  Director  of  the  Science  and  Technology  Task 
Force,  paid  particular  attention  to  the  need  to  deal  in  an  integrated 
way  with  the  component  parts  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  It  is 
necessary  to  recognize  that  what  police  do  has  an  impact  on  the  courts, 
that  defendants  pleading  guilty  or  convicted  in  the  courts  must  be  dealt 
with  by  corrections,  and  that  the  failures  of  corrections  are  subse- 
quently visited  upon  the  police  and  the  society  at  large  as  offenders 
back  on  the  streets  commititing  more  crimes. 
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This  emphasis  on  the  "systemness"  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
was  reflected  in  the  1968  Omnibus  and  Safe  Streets  Crime  Control  Act, 
which  created  State  criminal  justice  planning  agencies  in  each  of  the 
States,  established  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
and  within  it  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  to  undertake  a  significant  research  program. 

The  State  planning  agencies  Avere  to  develop  plans  and  programs  to 
deal  with  the  crime  problem,  to  foster  innovation  within  the  time- 
encrusted  criminal  justice  system,  and  to  do  this  by  allocating  Fed- 
eral resources  across  the  total  criminal  justice  system. 

Unfortunately,  far  too  few  States  have  engaged  in  meaningful  plan- 
ning-. In  most  cases,  the  State  planning  agencies  react  rather  than 
initiate — they  approve  or  reject  grant  applications  generated  by  the 
existing  agencies  much  more  than  they  plan  in  the  sense  of  making 
projections  into  the  future  and  testing  alternative  programs  against 
such  projections.  Some  impoi^'tant  ideas  have  been  generated  at  these 
levels,  but  it  is  understandable  that  because  of  inertia,  the  system  has 
not  been  particularly  creative  in  generating  change  or  in  fostering 
closer  interaction  between  the  police,  courts,  and  corrections  agencies. 
In  large  part,  these  State  planning  agencies  have  been  limited  by  the 
very  inadequate  methodology  that  has  been  available  to  them  for  do- 
ing planning.  We  know  very  little  in  a  quantitative  sense  about  what 
causes  crime,  and  about  the  consequences  in  terms  of  crime  of  the  many 
things  we  try  to  do  to  control  it.  We  still  cannot  definitively  say  how 
much  good  we  accomplish  with  better  street  lightino-,  more  intensive 
police  patrol,  stiffer  maximum  sentencing,  or  smaller  caseloads  for 
probation  officers. 

This  great  gap  in  our  knowledge  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to 
project  about  crime  and  to  plan  rationally  the  operation  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  These  conditions  should  cause  deep  concern  and 
should  bring  about  a  concerted  effort  to  reduce  our  ignorance.  Never- 
theless, the  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  appropriate  only  $7.5  million  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  the 
research  arm  of  LEAA.  Thus,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  the  State 
planning  agencies  do  more  grant  management  than  planning. 

Part  of  our  efforts  at  Carnegie-^NIellon  University  this  past  year  have 
been  devoted  to  developing  a  computer  model  to  aid  State  criminal 
planners  in  planning  for  their  State  criminal  justice  systems.  By 
using  this  computer,  with  data  that  describe  the  flow  through  the 
system,  and  placing  the  planner  directly  at  a  computer  terminal  right 
in  his  office,  he  can  make  changes  in  the  policies  of  the  system  and 
see  the  consequences  of  those  changes.  How  much  resources  w^ould  be 
required,  what  the  cost  implications  would  be. 

Just  last  week,  we  ran  a  general  training  course  in  systems  analysis 
for  key  personnel  of  each  of  the  State  planning  agencies  in  the  mid- 
Atlantic  region  of  LEAA.  We  were  all  very  impressed  with  how 
quickly  these  planners — most  of  whom  had  no  technical  education 
and  most  of  whom  had  never  used  a  computer  terminal — learned  to 
use  this  planning  tool.  Within  just  a  few  hours  of  operation,  these 
people  were  exploring  the  downstream  effects  of  a  wide  variety  of 
changes.  They  were  seeing  the  effects  on  courts  and  corrections  of 
changes  in  arrest  patterns.  Each  of  the  groups  worked  at  developing 
a  plan  and  it  was  impressive  liow  sophisticated  they  became  in  terms  of 
dealing  with  the  total  criminal  justice  system. 
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For  example,  if  we  were  to  consider  speeding  up  the  processing  of 
cases  at  court  by  means  such  as  introducing  more  judges,  then  we 
might  well  expect  to  reduce  the  time  that  dependants  have  to  spend 
in  pretrial  detention.  This  cost  saving  in  some  jurisdictions  may  well 
be  large  enough  to  more  than  pay  for  the  additional  judges  assigned 
to  the  courts.  Again,  the  cost  advantage  is  simply  an  addition  to  the 
much  more  fundamental  social  values  of  a  speedy  trial ;  that  is,  avoid- 
ing excessive  detention  of  the  innocent  and  swifter  punishment  for  the 
guilty,  as  well  as  reducing  the  need  for  preventive  detention.  Thus,  the 
interaction  between  the  various  parts  of  the  system  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  bring  into  focus,  and  it  then  becomes  particularly  impor- 
tant to  provide  means  for  dealing  with  it. 

The  comments  by  the  participants  in  this  course  reflected  the  con- 
siderable value  of  even  this  very  preliminary  system  planning  model. 
One  of  the  fundamental  shortcomings  of  this  model,  however,  is  that 
it  does  not  yet  incorporate  feedback  effects;  that  is,  it  does  not  tell 
about  the  reduction  in  crime,  reduction  due  both  to  recidivism  as  well 
as  due  to  the  deterrents  resulting  from  various  possible  action  pro- 
grams. So  far,  we  still  have  to  get  at  those  effects,  largely  because  the 
data  are  not  available  and  organized.  We  hope  in  our  future  work  to 
bring  in  such  data  on  recidivism  in  order  to  reflect  those  feedback 
effects. 

The  saddest  part  of  our  exercise 

Chairman  Proxmire.  This  is  a  very  fascinating  and  elaborate  kind 
of  work  you  are  doing.  Could  I  ask  how  much  money  is  involved 
in  this  kind  of  operation  ? 

Mr.  Blumsteix.  Our  effort  over  this  past  year  was  supported  by  the 
research  arm  of  LEAA  and  our  grant  totaled  $50,000. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  You  also  had  Carnegie-lSIellon  money  or  pri- 
vate foundation  money  ? 

Mr.  Blumsteix.  Not  really. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  That  was  the  entire  amount  ? 

Mr.  Blumsteix.  That  was  the  entire  amount  of  the  grant.  My  salary 
did  not  come  out  of  the  grant. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  You  had  a  computer  available  ? 

]Mr.  Blumsteix'.  That  is  right,  a  computer  was  available,  but  com- 
puter charges  were  included  in  our  costs. 

I  might  add  that  in  the  course  we  had  30-some-odd  planners  orga- 
nized into  four  teams,  each  of  which  generated  a  plan.  Our  two 
terminals  were  used  for  about  80  hours  during  the  course,  day  and 
night.  The  total  cost  of  it  came  to  about  $400,  using  an  on-line  computer 
terminal. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  The  planners  were  working  full  time  for  you  ? 
They  were  not  full  time 

Mr.  Blumsteix.  The  planners  were  there  full  time  for  a  1-week 
course.  So  the  cost  in  terms  of  educating  30  people,  in  terms  of  devel- 
oping State  plans  when  and  if  the  data  became  available,  is  really 
quite  small  compared  to  the  costs  of  operating  the  system,  and  cer- 
tainly the  costs  of  inefficiency 

Chairman  Proxmire.  These  people  were  all  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Blumsteix.  They  were  from  region  II  of  LEAA,  which  is  the 
INIicldle  Atlantic  States — Pennsylvania,  Xew  Jersey,  Delaware 

Chairman  Proxmire.  It  did  not  include  Connecticut  ? 
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Mr.  Blumsteix.  It  did  not  inchide  Connecticut. 

The  saddest  part  of  the  exercise  was  the  universal  feeling  that  while 
the  model  was  exciting  and  the  availability  of  the  tool  was  particu- 
larly important,  their  own  States  did  not  yet  have  the  data  that  was 
noecled  to  use  it  today.  They  acknowledged  the  value  of  the  device  for 
identifying  how  to  collect  the  data,  and  particularly  to  make  the  data 
consistent  and  relevant  to  the  planning  decisions  to  be  made — a  char- 
acteristic not  shared  by  most  criminal  justice  data — but  they  were 
skeptical  that  their  States  would  soon  commit  the  effort  to  collect  the 
data.  This  was  a  particularly  unfortunate  reflection  on  the  status  of 
our  social  data. 

Think  of  where  economics  and  business  management  would  be  today 
without  the  enormous  commitments  made  by  the  United  States  over 
the  past  three  decades  for  the  collection  of  a  wide  variety  of  economic 
data.  Think  of  wdiere  the  physical  sciences  would  be  were  it  not  for 
the  basic  data  collections  that  have  been  made  there.  In  the  social  sci- 
ences, generally,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  crime,  we  are  still 
very  much  in  the  middle  ages  in  terms  of  the  data  we  have  and  oui 
understanding  of  it. 

In  most  States,  particularly  those  with  a  minor  judiciary,  all  the 
criminal  action  that  goes  through  them,  most  of  it  passes  virtual- 
ly unnoticed  by  anyone  other  than  the  individual  magistrate.^  For 
instance,  in  the  United  States  last  year,  there  were  about  7i^  million 
people  arrested  for  non-traffic  offences,  this  rate,  incidentally,  hav- 
ing increased  by  about  25  percent  in  the  last  decade,  and  about  doubled 
for  persons  under  18  years. 

These  arrests  are  reasonably  well  reported,  but  as  soon  as  we  try 
to  follow  these  arrests  through  the  courts  and  into  corrections,  we 
lose  well  over  90  percent  of  them,  since  an  average  daily  prison  popu- 
lation, where  again  data  are  reasonably  well  recorded,  has  dropped 
down  to  about  200,000  persons.  We  do  not  know  where  in  the  courts 
they  drop  out  and  for  what  reasons.  We  have  only  a  very  poor  idea 
of  iiow  many  are  languishing  in  what  form  of  jail.  The  institution- 
alized population,  thus,  in  State  prisons,  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
those  who  run  afoul  of  the  law. 

These  data  also  emphasize  that  in  our  determined  concern  to  use 
the  criminal  sanction  for  deterrence,  we  see  many  arrests  but  a  very 
small  amount  of  imprisonment.  It  may  just  be,  for  instance,  that  we 
may  be  extending  our  arrest  sanction  far  too  broadly.  Our  studies 
for  the  Crime  Commission  some  years  ago  indicated  a  projection 
that  a  10-year-old  boy  would  have  about  a  50-percent  chance  of  be- 
ing arrested  sometime  in  his  life  for  a  nontraffic  offense.  This  was 
based  on  a  projection  of  1965  arrest  rates,  and  those  rates  have  been 
going  up  since,  so  that  estimate  is  probably  conservative  today. 

It  may  well  be  that  making  all  these  arrests  could  reduce  rather 
than  enhance  deterrence.  To  the  extent  that  people  are  deterred  by 
concern  over  the  stigma  of  an  arrest  record,  we  reduce  that  con- 
cern once  we  give  that  man  an  arrest  record.  He  may  have  less  to 
lose  the  next  time  and  so  may  be  less  deterred.  It  may  just  be  that 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  the  criminal  justice  system  oper- 
ates in  a  counter-productive  way. 

Furthermore,  the  job  discrimation  suffered  by  those  who  do  have 
an  arrest  record,  particularly  if  his  potential  employer  thinks  arrest 
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is  a  rare  phenomenon,  can  be  a  serious  hindrance  to  avoiding  the  con- 
sequence of  joblessness,  for  instance,  that  lead  to  his  arrest  in  the  first 
place. 

We  should,  therefore,  consider  purging  minor  arrest  records  after 
a  reasonable  time  so  that  we  can  renew  this  stigma  aspect  of  deter- 
rence as  well  as  enhancing  the  habilitation  of  what  may  be  half  of  our 
male  citizens. 

It  may  well  be  that  we  are  blunting  the  criminal  sanction  by  us- 
ing it  for  such  private  behavior  as  gambling,  prostitution,  homo- 
sexuality, dnmkenness,  and  marihuana  smoking.  We  thereby  clog  the 
courts,  jam  the  jails,  and  weaken  our  ability  to  use  these  weapons 
against  the  crimes  of  robbery,  murder,  and  burglary  which  concern 
us  all  so  much  more. 

Consider,  perhaps,  a  theory  which  suggests  that  a  society  strives 
to  keep  a  constant  proportion  of  its  population  imprisoned.  This 
might  posit  a  conservation  law,  conservation  of  imprisonment,  much 
like  the  conservation  of  energy  law  associated  with  physics.  If  that 
proportion  gets  too  large,  then  the  society  would  have  to  build  more 
jails,  and  it  may  not  be  willing  to  pay  that  expense.  Or  it  may  not 
want  to  come  to  see  too  large  a  segment  of  its  population  thus  ulti- 
mately identified  as  deviants. 

On'the  other  hand,  if  the  proportion  in  prison  gets  too  small,  then 
the  society  would  not  want  to  appear  excessively  permissive,  so  it 
sends  more  people  to  prison. 

If  this  theory  were  correct,  then  with  all  the  increase  in  arrests, 
the  courts  and  corrections  would  have  to  find  means  of  dropping  peo- 
ple out  of  the  system  through  legal  technicalities,  through  nolle  pros- 
equie,  through  acquittals  and  dismissals,  through  probation  or  other 
community  treatment,  and  through  shorter  sentences  or  earlier  parole. 

The  evidence  in  fact  does  seem  to  indicate  that  the  United  States 
does  have  such  a  stable  imprisonment  rate,  a  rate  of  about  100  to  120 
per  100,000  population,  consistent  with  that  200,000  per  year  in  prison 
in  the  United  States.  And  we  are  finding  more  and  more  means  to 
avoid  imprisoning  the  greatly  expanded  number  of  arrested  indi- 
viduals. Perhaps  this  theory  lies  at  the  heart  of  much  of  the  conflict 
between  the  police  and  the  rest  of  the  system.  Perhaps  people  have 
been  getting  worse,  or  perhaps  the  police  are  merely  resorting  more 
often  to  the  formal  mechanism  of  arrest  rather  than  the  informal  lec- 
tures many  of  us  received  as  boys.  Perhaps  we  must  finally  clear  up 
our  criminal  laws  to  focus  them  on  those  issues  that  concern  us  most 
and  not  to  mock  them  by  appearing  to  apply  them  where  they  are  in- 
effective and  where  they  may  well  do  more  harm  than  good. 

I  recognize  that  changing  such  concepts  is  a  long,  slow,  difficult  proc- 
ess. How  many  legislators  are  willing  to  come  out  for  adultery  or 
gambling  or  prostitution  by  voting  to  repeal  those  laws?  And  cer- 
tainly, changing  the  relationships  within  the  criminal  justice  systeni  is 
similarly  difficult.  Our  perceptions  of  crime  and  criminals  seem  im- 
pervious to  the  knowledge  that  most  people  in  fact  report  that  they 
do  commit  crimes  and  tliat  most  young  males  will  at  some  time  or 
other  get  arrested. 

The  component  agencies  of  the  system  still  seem  to  be  working  more 
in  conflict  than  in  concert.  The  institutions  within  the  criminal  justice 
system  have  been  specific  targets  of  the  LEAA  program.  Nevertheless, 
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one  Avonld  have  great  difficulty  identifying  many  significant,  positive 
improvements  as  a  result  of  the  LEAA  program.  We  can  only  hope 
tliat  as  the  program  significantly  expands  this  year  with  the  in- 
fusion of  a  half  billion  new  dollars,  significant  forces  for  innovation 
and  change  will  be  gathered.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  overly  opti- 
mistic. I  low  much  can  we  expect  with  an  investment  of  one-tenth  of 
one  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  criminal  justice  budget  in  research,  less 
than  one-thirtieth  tliat  which  any  responsible  corporate  executis'e 
would  spend  in  improving  his  oi)erations  ^ 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Blumstein  follows :) 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  ALFRED  BLUMSTEIN 

Senator  Proxmire  and  Members  of  the  Committee:  I  am  particularly  pleased 
and  honored  at  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  distinguished  Committee 
and  to  contribute  to  your  deliberations  on  the  problems  of  crime  and  particularly 
the  operation  of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  this  Committee  know  very  well  the  frequently  repeated  sta- 
tistics regarding  the  annual  increases  of  about  10  to  15%  in  crime  rate  statistics. 
There  may  be  some  question  about  how  nuich  of  this  increase  is  due  to  reporting 
rate  increases  and  how  much  is  due  to  more  crimes.  There  may  be  some  question 
about  how  much  is  due  to  people  becoming  more  criminal,  and  how  much  is  due  to 
having  more  people  with  higher  criminal  propensities  in  the  population.  But  very 
few  people  will  deny  that  the  crime  rate  has  seriously  increased  over  the  last 
decade. 

In  response  to  these  trends  in  the  crime  rate — or  to  focus  more  directly  on  the 
issue  of  concern,  the  victimization  rate — President  Johnson's  Crime  Commission 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  need  to  deal  in  an  integrated  way  with  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  It  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  what 
police  do  has  an  impact  on  the  courts,  that  defendants  pleading  guilty  or  convicted 
in  the  courts  must  be  dealt  with  by  corrections,  and  that  the  failures  of  correc- 
tions are  subsequently  visited  upon  the  police  and  the  society  at  lai'ge  as  offenders 
back  on  the  streets  commiting  more  crimes. 

This  emphasis  on  the  "systemness"  of  the  criminal  justice  system  was  reflected 
in  the  1968  Omnibus  and  Safe  Streets  Crime  Control  Act,  which  created  state 
criminal  justice  planning  agencies  in  each  of  the  states,  established  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  and  within  it  the  National  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  to  undertake  a  significant  research 
program. 

The  state  planning  agencies  were  to  develop  plans  and  programs  to  deal  with 
the  crime  problem,  to  foster  innovation  within  the  time-encrusted  criminal  justice 
system,  and  to  allocate  Federal  resources  across  the  total  criminal  justice  system. 

These  state  planning  agencies  are  the  closest  approximation  to  "system  man- 
agers" within  the  criminal  justice  system.  They  are  the  channel  through  which 
Federal  block  grants  are  routed  to  the  states.  They  can  thus  exerci.se  a  significant 
influence  through  the  $480  million  Federal  program,  a  sizeable  increment  of 
almost  10  per  cent  over  the  current  six  billion  dollar  state  and  local  expenditures 
on  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Unfortunately,  far  too  few  states  have  engaged  in  meaningful  planning.  In  most 
cases,  the  state  planning  agencies  react  rather  than  initiate — they  approve  or 
reject  grant  applications  generated  by  the  existing  agencies  much  more  than  they 
"plan"  in  the  sense  of  making  projections  into  the  future  and  testing  alternative 
programs  against  such  projections.  While  there  have  been  some  important  ideas 
generated  at  these  levels,  it  is  understandable  that  the  inertia  of  the  system  has 
not  been  overly  creative  in  generating  change  or  in  fostering  closer  interaction 
between  the  police,  courts,  and  corrections. 

In  large  part,  these  state  planning  agencies  have  been  limited  by  the  very  inade- 
quate methodology  that  has  been  available  to  them.  "We  know  very  little  in  a 
quantitative  sense  about  what  causes  crime,  and  about  the  consequences  in  terms 
of  crime  of  the  many  things  we  try  to  do  to  control  it.  We  try  an  innovative  com- 
munity treatment  program  in  one  jurisdiction  and  it  proves  to  be  a  remarkable 
success ;  when  it  is  picked  up  in  another  jurisdiction  with  less  innovative  drive 
than  the  first,  the  success  is  less  than  remarkable.  When  a  new  director  of  a  police 
planning  bureau  allocates  his  forces  efficiently  and  someone  else  tries  to  apply 
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those  methods  in  another  jurisdiction,  statutes  or  police  rules  and  regulations 
prevent  him  from  adopting  those  procedures.  We  still  cannot  detinitively  deter- 
mine how  much  good  we  accomplish  with  better  street  lighting,  more  intensive 
police  patrol,  stiffer  maximum  sentencing  or  smaller  caseloads  for  probation 
officers. 

This  great  gap  in  our  knowledge  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  project  about 
crime  and  to  plan  rationally  the  operation  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  These 
conditions  should  cause  deep  concern  and  should  bring  about  a  concerted  effort 
to  remedy  this  situation.  Nevertheless,  the  Congress  has  been  fit  to  appropriate 
only  $7.5  million  for  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice,  the  research  arm  of  LEAA.  Thus,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  the  state 
planning  agencies  do  more  grant  management  than  planning. 

Part  of  our  efforts  at  Carnegie-Mellon  University  this  past  year  have  been 
devoted  to  developing  a  computer  model  to  aid  state  criminal  justice  planners 
in  planning  for  their  state  criminal  justice  systems.  This  computer  model  treats 
the  criminal  ju.stice  system  as  a  sequence  of  processing  stages  through  which 
crime  reports,  suspects,  defendents,  cases,  charges,  and  offender  flow.  At  each  of 
the  stages  in  the  .system,  the  flow  of  offenders  is  characterized  by  "branching 
ratios''  which  depict  the  proportion  of  units  processed  at  that  stage  that  flow 
to  each  of  the  possible  output  stages.  Using  data  on  the  costs  and  resources  (such 
as  judges  or  prison  cells  or  patrolmen)  used  at  each  of  the  stages,  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  examine  the  resource  implications  of  any  contemplated  changes  within 
the  criminal  justice  .system.  This  computer  model  has  been  developed  so  that 
it  is  available  to  any  .state  planner  and  is  usable  at  a  teletype  terminal  at  his 
desk  from  some  central  time-shared  computer  facility. 

Just  last  week,  we  ran  a  general  training  course  in  systems  analysis  for  key 
personnel  of  each  of  the  states  in  the  midAtlantic  region  of  LEAA.  We  were  all 
very  impressed  with  how  quickly  these  planners — most  of  whom  had  no  technical 
education  and  most  of  whom  had  never  used  a  computer  terminal — learned  to 
use  this  planning  tool.  Within  just  a  few  hours  of  operation,  these  people  were 
exploring  the  effects  on  the  downsti*eam  parts  of  the  criminal  justice  system  of 
a  wide  variety  of  changes.  What  happens  if  we  introduce  public  defenders  into 
the  lower  court?  An  important  argument  limiting  the  expansion  of  the  use  of 
public  defenders  is  the  cost  involved.  It  was  found,  however,  that  greater  use  of 
public  defenders  reduced  the  workload  on  the  superior  court  and  reduced  the 
number  of  offenders  sent  to  corrections.  These  cost  savings  would  more  than 
comi>ensate  for  the  co.st  of  the  additional  lawyers.  This,  of  course,  is  an  advan- 
tage beyond  the  enhancement  of  the  quality  of  justice  disiiensed. 

Similarly,  if  we  were  to  speed  up  the  processing  of  cases  at  trial  by  such 
means  as  introducing  more  judges,  then  we  might  expect  to  reduce  the  time 
defendants  have  to  si:>end  in  pre-trial  detention.  This  cost  saving  may  well  be 
large  enough  to  more  than  pay  for  the  additional  judges  assigned  to  the  courts. 
Again,  cost  advantage  is  in  addition  to  the  many  other  social  values  of  a  speedy 
trial — avoiding  excessive  detention  of  the  innocent  and  swifter  punishment  to 
the  guilty. 

The  comments  by  the  participants  in  this  course  reflected  the  considerable 
value  of  even  this  very  preliminary  system  planning  mode.  Police  officials  were 
intrigued  by  being  forced  to  face  the  consequences  of  what  happens  eventually  to 
the  people  they  arrest. 

All  the  planners  were  forced  to  consider  what  happens  in  the  system  when 
they  introduce  a  new  program  like  expanded  use  of  public  defenders.  Are  more 
cases  noUed  because  of  an  effective  defense  presented?  Are  more  ca.ses  brought 
to  trial?  Are  more  cases  plead  guilty  in  order  to  receive  lighter  sentences?  In 
the  process  of  making  such  assumptions,  the  system  planner  has  a  tool  by  which 
he  can  test  the  implication  of  a  variety  of  assumptions  regarding  the  .system  he 
is  planning.  If  he  finds  the  consequences  of  his  assumptions  unacceptable — 
e.g.,  more  demand  for  trials  aa'iII  call  for  too  many  judges — either  he  made  the 
wrong  assumptions,  or  he  had  better  revise  his  intended  plan  for  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Thus,  a  model  like  this  provides  the  planner  with  a  tool  which 
he  can  u.se  to  explore  a  wide  variety  of  revisions  within  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

One  of  the  fundamental  shortcomings  of  our  model  is  that  it  does  not  yet  in- 
corporate the  "feedback"  effects,  that  is.  it  does  not  tell  him  the  reduction  of 
crime — both  due  to  recidivism  and  due  to  the  failure  of  deterrents  that  result 
from  his  various  possible  actions.  He  must  still  guess  at  those  effects,  largely 
because  the  appropriate  data  have  not  yet  been  collected  and  organized.  We  hope 
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in  our  future  work  to  be  able  to  bring  in  data  on  recidivism  probabilities  in  or- 
der to  reflect  the  effect  of  the  programs  on  crime  rates. 

The  saddest  part  of  the  exercise  involving  our  criminal  justice  planners  was 
their  universal  feeling  that,  while  the  model  was  exciting  and  the  availability  of 
the  tool  was  particularly  important,  their  own  states  did  not  yet  have  the  data 
necessary  to  use  it  immediately.  They  acknowledged  that  the  model  was  a  par- 
ticularly valuable  device  for  identifying  how  to  collect  the  data  in  a  consistent 
form  relevant  to  the  planning  decisions  to  be  made,  but  they  were  most  skeptical 
that  their  states  would  soon  commit  the  effort  to  collect  the  data. 

This  is  an  unfortunate  reflection  of  the  status  of  our  social  data.  Think  of 
where  the  science  of  economics  and  the  practice  of  business  management  would 
be  today  without  the  enormous  commitments  made  by  the  United  States  over 
the  past  three  decades  for  the  collection  of  a  wide  variety  of  economic  data. 
Think  of  where  the  physical  sciences  would  have  been  were  it  not  for  the  major 
commitments  by  institutions  such  as  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  to  col- 
lect basic  physical  measurements.  In  the  social  .sciences  and  particularly  in 
dealing  with  crime,  we  are  little  beyond  the  IMiddle  Ages  in  terms  of  our  under- 
.standing.  In  most  states,  particularly  those  that  have  a  "minor  judiciary"  or 
local  lower  courts,  all  the  criminal  action  that  passes  through  them  goes  virtually 
unnoticed  by  anyone  other  than  the  individual  magistrate.  In  the  United  States 
last  year,  we  had  about  7.5  million  people  arrested  for  non-traffic  offenses,  a 
rate  that  has  increased  25%  since  1960  and  has  about  doubled  for  persons  under 
18  years.  These  arrests  are  reasonably  well  reported  by  the  FBI. 

As  soon  as  we  try  to  follow  these  arrestees  through  the  courts  and  into  correc- 
tions, however,  we  find  that  we  lose  well  over  90%  of  these,  since  an  average 
daily  prison  population  in  the  U.S.  is  about  200.000  persons.  We  don't  know 
where  in  the  courts  they  drop  out  and  for  what  reasons,  and  we  have  a  very 
poor  idea  of  how  many  are  languishing  in  what  form  of  jail.  The  institutional- 
ized population  in  state  prisons  is  thus  only  a  very  small  portion  of  tluxe  who 
run  afoul  of  the  law. 

This  high  dropout  rate  suggests  that  the  threat  of  imprisonment  may  not  be 
the  effective  deterrent  force  many  would  wish  it  to  be.  One  might,  for  instance, 
run  a  very  simple  calculation  to  try  to  measure  the  "expected  risks  aiid  benefits" 
to  a  burglar  contemplating  a  burglary.  The  average  value  of  property  stolen  in 
a  burglary  is  about  $300.  An  individual  who  commits  a  l)urglary.  on  the  average, 
has  about  a  1%  chance  of  ending  up  in  prison  for  that  burglary.  If  he  does  go 
to  prison,  his  sentence  may  be  about  three  years  or  1.000  days.  Thus,  his  "ex- 
pected sentence"  is  one  per  cent  of  1000,  or  about  10  days.  Thus,  if  he  were  to 
value  his  time  at  any  less  than  $30  per  day,  then  he  might  be  quite  "economically 
rational"  to  undertake  the  contemplated  burglary.  This  very  superficial  review, 
of  course,  does  not  take  into  account  the  complexities  of  the  "irrationalities"  in 
the  decision-making  behavior  by  a  potential  burglar,  the  details  of  his  own  case 
(an  individual  with  a  prior  prison  record  is  much  more  vulnerable  than  one 
without),  nor  does  it  try  to  account  for  the  wide  variety  of  factors  that  he  indi- 
vidually takes  into  account.  It  does  serve  to  highlight,  however,  the  fact  that 
most  offenses  do  not  result  in  a  direct  punishment  for  that  offense  and  that  the 
deterrent  threat  of  the  criminal  .sanction  is  inherently  limited. 

These  data  also  emphasize  that  in  our  determined  concern  to  u.se  the  criminal 
sanction  for  deterrence,  we  see  many  arrests,  but  a  very  small  amount  of  im- 
prisonment. It  may  just  be,  for  instance,  that  we  are  extending  our  arrest  far 
too  broadly.  Our  studies  for  the  Crime  Commission  some  years  ago  indicated  a 
projection  that  a  10-year-old  boy  would  have  about  a  50%  chance  of  being 
arrested  some  time  In  his  life  for  a  non-traffic  offense.  That  was  based  on  1965 
arrest  rates,  and  those  rates  have  been  going  up  since,  so  that  that  estimate  is 
likely  to  be  conservative  today.  It  may  well  be  that  making  all  these  arrests  may 
well  reduce  rather  than  enhance  deterrence.  To  the  extent  that  people  are 
deterred  by  concern  over  the  stigma  of  an  arrest  record,  we  reduce  that  concern 
once  we  give  a  man  an  arrest  record.  He  may  have  less  to  lose  the  next  time,  and 
so  may  be  less  deterred.  It  may  just  be  that  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others, 
the  criminal  justice  system  operates  in  a  counter-productive  way.  Furthermore, 
the  job  discrimination  suffered  by  those  who  have  an  arrest  record,  particularly 
if  his  employer  thinks  arrest  is  a  rare  phenomenon,  can  be  a  serious  hindrance  to 
avoiding  the  conditions  that  led  to  his  arrest  in  the  first  place.  We  should  con- 
sider purging  minor  arrest  records  after  a  rea.sonable  time  so  that  we  can  renew 
this  stigma  aspect  of  deterrence  as  well  as  enhancing  the  habilitation  of  half  of 
our  males. 
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It  may  well  be  that  we  are  blunting  the  criminal  sanction  by  using  it  for  such 
private  behavior  as  gambling,  prostitution,  homosexuality,  drunkenness,  and 
marijuana  smoking.  "\Te  thereby  clog  the  courts,  the  jails,  and  thereby  weaken 
our  ability  to  use  these  weapons  against  the  crimes  of  robbery,  murder  and 
burglary,  which  concern  us  all  so  much  more. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  a  theory  which  suggests  that  a  society  strives  to  keep 
a  con.stant  proportion  of  its  population  imprisoned.  If  that  proportion  gets 
too  large,  then  the  society  would  have  to  build  more  jails,  and  it  may  not  be  willing 
to  pay  that  expense.  Or  it  may  not  want  to  see  so  large  a  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion identitied  as  ultimate  deviants.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  proportion  in  prison 
gets  too  small,  then  the  society  would  not  want  to  appear  excessively  permissive, 
and  send  more  people  to  prison.  If  that  theory  is  correct,  then  with  all  the  in- 
crea.se  in  arrests,  the  courts  and  corrections  must  find  means  of  dropping  people 
out  of  the  system  through  legal  technicalities,  through  nolles.  through  acquittals 
and  dismissals,  through  probation  or  other  community  treatment,  and  through 
shorter  sentences  or  earlier  parole. 

The  evidence,  in  fact,  does  seem  to  indicate  that  the  United  States  does  have 
such  a  stable  imprisonment  rate  f about  100-120  per  100.000  population).  And 
we  are  finding  more  and  more  means  to  avoid  imprisoning  the  greatly  expanded 
number  of  arrested  individuals.  Perhaps  this  lies  at  the  heart  of  much  of  the 
conflict  between  the  police  and  the  rest  of  the  system.  Perhaps  people  have  been 
getting  wor.se.  or  perhaps  the  police  are  merely  resorting  more  often  to  the  formal 
mechanism  of  arrest  rather  than  the  informal  lecture  many  of  us  received  as 
boys.  Perhaps  we  must  finally  clear  up  our  criminal  laws  to  focus  them  on  those 
issues  that  concern  us  most,  and  not  to  mock  them  by  appearing  to  apply  them 
where  they  are  ineffective  and  where  they  may  well  do  more  harm  than  good. 

I  recognize  that  changing  such  concepts  is  a  long,  slow,  difficult  process.  How 
many  legislators  are  willing  to  come  out  "for"  adultery  or  gambling  or  prostitu- 
tion? And  changing  the  relationships  within  the  criminal  justice  system  is 
similarly  difficult.  Our  i>erceptions  to  crime  and  criminals  seem  impervious  to  the 
knowledge  that  most  people  commit  crimes  and  most  males  will  get  arrested.  The 
component  agencies  of  the  system  still  seem  to  be  working  more  in  conflict  than 
in  concert.  The  institutions  within  the  criminal  justice  system  have  been  specific 
targets  of  the  entire  LEAA  program.  Nevertheless,  one  would  have  great  diffi- 
culty identifying  where  there  have  been  significant  positive  improvements  as  a 
i-esult  of  the  LEAA  program.  We  can  only  hope  that,  as  the  pi-ogram  significantly 
expands  this  year  with  the  infusion  of  a  half  billion  new  dollars,  that  significant 
forces  for  innovation  and  change  will  be  gathered.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not 
overly  optimistic.  How  much  can  we  expect  with  an  investment  of  0.1  per  cent 
in  research,  l/30th  that  which  any  responsible  corporate  executive  would  spend 
in  improving  his  operations. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Blmnstein,  for  an 
excellent  statement,  most  useful. 

You  have  some  fascinating  statistics  there.  In  your  prepared  state- 
ment you  talk  about  a  10-year-old  boy  and  the  prospects  being  50/50 
that  he  will  have  an  arrest  record,  on  the  basis  of  projections  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  and  now  it  is  much  more  than  50/50.  If  you  apply  this 
to  a  black  lO-year-old-boy  from  a  low-income  background,  I  take  it  his 
chances  of  getting  through  life  without  being  arrested  for  a  serious 
action — at  least  more  than  a  traffic  ticket — would  be  very  great  indeed. 

Mr.  Blumstein.  Our  projection  there  was  over  90  percent  for  a  black 
l5oy  in  the  city. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  That  is  a  very  interesting  statistic,  because,  as 
you  say,  it  can  be  so  discriminatory  in  terms  of  employment,  in  terms 
of  blighting  his  life. 

I  was  fascinated  by  your  statistic  on  the  imprisonment  rate.  It  looks 
like  we  are  being  mighty  hypocritical,  or  trying  to  show  that  we  are 
more  concerned  about  crime  and  cracking  down  on  the  criminal,  and 
making  a  lot  more  arrests.  But  we  have  just  about  the  same  record  per 
capita  for  criminal  imprisonment.  As  you  say,  we  find  all  kinds  of 
excuses  for  making  the  arrest  ineffective.  People  complain  about  the 
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Supreme  Court,  but  we  have  all  the  other  things  that  in  aggregate,  may 
be  more  important. 

Mr.  Blumstein.  Let  me  point  out  that  the  notion  is  not  definitely 
proven,  but  the  data  seems  to  support  it  very  strongly.  If  that  is  a 
fundamental  phenomenon  driving  the  society,  then  each  individual 
part  of  the  society  believes  it  is  doing  its  best  by  passing  more  strict 
laws,  by  trying  harder  to  arrest.  But  we  may  just  be  operating  in 
conflict  with  something  that  is  more  fundamentally  driving  us. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Chief  Ahern,  there  seem  to  be  some  very  fuzzy 
questions  about  how  Federal  law  enforcement  system  funds  are  allo- 
cated. These  funds  are  growing,  as  we  know,  rapidly.  I  do  not  know" 
if  you  were  here  when  I  pointed  out  the  statistics  on  the  terrific  in- 
crease in  Federal  funds  since  1960,  an  increase  of  about  eightfold.  Do 
I  understand  your  position  to  be  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
offer  more  guidance  rather  than  just  accepting  whatever  plan  the  State 
may  put  together  ? 

Mr.  Ahern.  I  think  what  I  am  saying  is  that  they  ought  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  various  problems  that  difi'er  from  one  locality  to  another. 
The  Federal  guidelines  are  very  rigid  and  very  inflexible.  It  is  actually 
a  bureaucracy  that  has  grown  old  very  quickly  and  may  be  dying,  1 
think. 

The  courts  and  police  are  surprisingly  different  from  California  to 
Connecticut  and  from  Connecticut  to  Mississippi,  let's  say.  Yet  this 
same  kind  of  application  is  made  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

I  would  encourage  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  sure  that  State 
planning  agencies  in  awarding  grants  projnote  innovation,  promote 
some  kind  of  research,  promote  some  kind  of  forward  move  in  police 
departments,  and  in  courts  and  corrections,  rather  than  support  some 
past  practices  that  are  really  horrible.  In  fact,  that  is  the  way  the 
money  is  being  spent  now,  and  it  is  being  sj^ent  to  reinforce  the  very 
worst  things  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Why  is  that  ?  Is  that  because  the  local  pressure 
from  the  local  people  is  that  they  want  to  continue,  as  they  always  do, 
what  they  have  been  doing  and  they  apply  pressure  to  Congressmen 
and  Senators? 

Mr.  Ahern.  I  think  it  works  something  like  this.  The  police  depart- 
ment is  told  to  make  an  application.  That  is  a  new  ball  game  to  them. 
They  have  very  few  skills  to  do  this.  They  will  generate  very  pedes- 
trian requests  for  such  things  as  equipment.  The  State  planning  body, 
which  is  itself  fairly  unsophisticated  and  fairly  unequipped  to  deal 
with  these  situations,  particularly  police  department  problems,  rather 
than  working  with  localities  and  providing  the  skills  or  the  planning 
momentum  at  the  local  level,  will  just  react  to  those  applications  and 
they  wind  up  funding  very  bad  things.  There  is  absolutely  no  thnist, 
from  my  personal  experience,  to  change  the  system.  Rather,  it  is  to 
support  it. 

In  Connecticut,  for  instance,  we  have  minimum  standards  for  police. 
That  is  5  weeks  of  training,  which  is  absolutely  ridiculous,  considering 
the  scope  of  activities  that  a  patrolman  handles  and  considering  the 
very  tense  kind  of  scene. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  national 
average  of  various  States  ? 
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Mr.  Aherx.  I  think  planning  for  police  is  a  fraud — I  mean  train- 
ing for  police  is  a  fraud.  I  do  not  know  of  any  department  that  has 
one  that  is  really  relevant  to  what  a  policeman  does. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  But  five  weeks  is  not  untypical  ? 

Mr.  Ahern.  Five  weeks — you  could  not  really  start. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  know  that,  but  I  say  this  is  common  through- 
out the  country  ? 

Mr.  Aherx.  I  would  say  so,  yes.  That  is  probably  the  norm.  In 
Connecticut,  for  instance,  12  weeks  of  training  is  required  for  a  hair- 
dresser. It  gives  you  some  indication  of  the  type  of  concern  for  police. 
Yet  that  same  5-week  training  program,  which  trains  suburban  and 
urban  police  departments,  which  have  different  ranges  of  activities,  is 
reinforced  and  supported  by  Federal  money,  without  any  demand  for 
change,  without  any  demand  for  new  kinds  of  people,  without  any 
demand  or  reassessment  to  see  how  effective  it  is.  I  can  tell  you  very 
personally  it  is  not  effective  at  all. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  especially  Connecti- 
cut— ^Connecticut,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  the  second  richest  State 
or  the  third  or  the  fourth,  it  is  the  richest,  per  capita ;  right  at  the  top, 
at  least  on  many  statistics  I  have  seen.  If  any  State  can  afford  to  carry 
the  load,  it  would  seem  to  me  it  oug'ht  to  be  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Ahern.  You  have  to  make  the  distinction. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  You  were  telling  us,  you  were  kind  of  weep- 
ing about  how  you  are  having  a  terrible  time  getting  along  with  local 
funds  and  you  have  to  have  the  Federal  Government  assist  because 
you  just  do  not  have  the  funds  available  to  provide  the  kind  of  pay, 
the  kind  of  training,  the  kind  of  equipment  that  you  need  and  this  is 
what  the  Federal  Government  should  do  in  a  substantially  bigger 
way.  At  least  that  is  what  I  got  from  part  of  the  flavor  of  your  testi- 
mony. It  is  most  effective  coming  from  you  because  you  are  not  the 
poorest  State.  As  I  say,  you  are  richest,  the  very  richest. 

Mr.  Aherx.  I  think  you  have  to  make  the  distinction  that  per  capita 
wealth  is  not  necessarily  reflected  in  city  or  State  budgets. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  It  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Aherx.  That  is  personal  wealth.  Very  little  of  that  personal 
wealth  goes  into  police  departments. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Do  3'ou  have  a  State  income  tax  ? 

Mr.  Ahern.  No  ;  we  do  not. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  In  our  State,  we  are  of  average  income,  but 
we  have  a  very  high  State  income  tax,  a  sales  tax,  we  have  the  works, 
as  well  as  a  very  big  property  tax. 

It  is  partly  whether  the  citizens  in  the  State  really  are  concerned 
enough  about  law  enforcement  to  make  this  kind  of  an  effort,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ahern.  It  is  also  partly  the  political  structure  and  the  legis- 
lative bodies  that  do  set  budgets.  It  is  how  they  perceive  priorities 
and  how  serious  the  problem  is.  It  is  also  how  they  perceive  the  crim- 
inal justice  system,  and  police  in  particular. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  You  see,  no  matter  how  you  try  to  safeguard 
this,  and  I  think  all  of  us  want  to  do  so,  I  have  found  in  the  years  I 
have  been  here  that  power  does  follow  the  dollar.  If  we  provide 
money  for  any  kind  of  a  program,  w^e  want  to  have  something  to  say 
about  how  it  is  done.  We  will  provide  our  standards  and  our  control. 
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Now,  you  can  look  at  it  in  several  ways.  Some  people  are  very  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  a  Federal  police  system.  They  think 
it  can  be  very  dangerous  for  a  democracy.  Others  are  concerned,  as 
you  seem  to  be,  that  you  will  get  the  dead  hand  of  a  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. That  is  a  very  healthy  and  wholesome  concern.  Fither  way, 
you  lose. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  of  all  of  our  local  spending,  this  is  one  that 
should  be,  as  much  as  possible,  funded  on  a  local  basis  or  at  least  a 
State  basis,  rather  than  a  national  basis,  except  in  a  research  area, 
where  we  can  provide  some  innovation  and  some  checking  of  what 
works  and  what  does  not,  but  not  where  we  would  have  the  power, 
rather  because  of  our  appropriations,  to  control  police  policy  and 
police  activity. 

Mr.  Ahern.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  it  is  really  a  problem  in  terms 
of  Federal  control  of  local  police  departments.  I  would  not  sit  here 
and  argue  the  bloc  grant  system  as  being  effectiA'e  or  ineffective.  But 
I  think  the  Federal  Government  can  demand  some  kind  of  demonstra- 
tion of  effectiveness  for  their  money.  That  demand  can  be  made  on 
State  planning  committees  to  see  that  their  money  is  spent  effectively. 
I  do  not  see  that  as  control  of  the  local  ])olice  departments  or  a  national 
police  department. 

One  of  the  problems  with  police  departments  in  this  country  is  that 
there  are  40,000  of  them.  They  all  differ  very  much.  There  is  no  pro- 
fession per  se.  There  is  nobody  who  speaks  for  local  police.  There  is 
no  major  body  pushing  for  improvement,  which  they  need  drastically. 
You  can  witness  some  of  the  things  that  have  happened  around  the 
country. 

I  think,  you  know,  to  diminish  the  number  of  police  departments  in 
this  country  would  be  a  very  healthy  thing,  either  to  regionalize  them  or 
find  some  way  of  coordinating  their  activities.  It  is  a  very  mobile 
society,  as  was  demonstrated  by  the  chancellor's  comments  and  the 
police  departments  really  are  not  equipped  to  handle  the  kind  of 
society  we  live  in. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  both  unrealistic  and  I 
am  not  sure  it  would  be  desirable  to  work  toward  a  90-10  allocation 
of  the  kind  you  request.  There  is  lots  of  unhappiness  about  the  high- 
way funds.  There  you  have  the  rationalization  that  it  is  a  user  tax, 
anyway,  that  the  person  who  uses  the  highway  buys  his  gasoline  and 
that  the  tax  money  should  go  back  into  building  his  road.  But  if  you 
have  a  90-10  funding  of  police  programs,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
in  the  first  place,  you  would  get  a  lot  resistance  here.  In  the  second 
place,  you  are  likely  to  get  Federal  domination  that  neither  you  nor  I 
would  want. 

Mr.  Ahern.  The  amounts  of  money  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  put  into  local  police  departments  is  really  dissipated.  H  would 
come  to  a  fraction  of  the  existing  local  l)udget.  So  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  there  is  any  serious  problem  of  control.  But  police  depart- 
ments, urban  police  departments,  faced  with  the  financial  crisis  that 
cities  have,  have  a  bare-bones  operating  expense.  It  is  absolutely  just 
rubber  tires  and  gasoline  and  there  is  no  money  in  there  for  innovation 
or  experimentation.  I  would  expect  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  support  those  kinds  of  thnigs. 

Now,  I  think  the  Federal  Government  has  a  vested  interest  in  good 
and  proper  law  enforcement  in  this  country.  If  cities  are  faced  with 
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the  kind  of  tense  scene  and  the  kind  of  social  crunch  that  they  really 
are  faced  with  and  police  departments  handle  these  things  in  inept 
Ava3's  or  ways  tliat  contribute  to  the  escalation  of  violence,  then  it  affects 
everybody  and  not  just  States  and  localities.  I  would  encourage  you 
to  look  very  closely  at  the  90-10,  because  without  that,  I  know  in  the 
city  of  New  Haven,  I  in  fact  can't  make  application  for  additional 
money  this  year  because  I  have  not  the  matching  requirements.  I  think 
you  are  going  to  find  that  a  good  deal  of  tliat  money  is  just  going  to 
sit  there  and  wait.  Because  cities  just  do  not  have  it  to  spend. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  It  sounds  as  if  they  do  not  have  that  much 
interest  in  improving  your  police  operations. 

Mr.  Ahern.  I  would  agree  with  you.  I  think  police  departments 
traditionally  have  been  the  stepchildren  of  city  government.  An 
awful  lot  has  been  demanded  of  them  with  very  little  attention  given 
to  their  needs.  I  think  things  have  caught  up  with  cities.  They  would 
be  more  inclined  to  give  you  additional  cars,  moi'e  inclined  to  support 
operational  measures.  That  kind  of  thing  is  coming  only  out  of 
necessity. 

What  I  am  advocating  is  more  Federal  money,  not  to  replace  the 
budget,  but  to  supplement  it,  to  bring  the  kinds  of  skills  into  the 
police  dej^artment  that  they  desperately  need,  give  them  the  planning 
capabilities  so  they  can  at  least  sj^end  that  money  in  a  worthwhile  way. 
If  those  matching  requirements  are  not  changed,  I  think  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  find  itself  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  with 
a  good  deal  of  money  lying  at  State  bureaucracies,  not  being  able  to 
be  spent. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  You  speak  feelingly  and  it  certainly  makes 
sense  that  the  troika  administration  of  the  LEAA  is  unworkable  and 
should  be  changed.  Would  the  amendments  now  before  Congress  take 
care  of  that? 

Mr.  Aherx.  I  am  not  that  familiar  with  them.  Senator.  I  believe 
there  is  one  that  has  passed  the  House  to  have  a  single  administrator. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Has  this  administration  by  committee  really 
been  a  major  factor  in  inhibiting  development  of  an  effective  LEAA 
program  ? 

Mr.  Ahern.  I  believe  it  has.  I  base  that  on  information  I  have 
received  from  employees  of  LEAA  who  face  tremendous  problems  in 
getting  programs  pushed  into  the  operational  stage.  I  think  there  is 
some  ideological  and  philosophical  difference  between  the  two  mem- 
bers who  are  there  now,  or  three  members  who  were  there.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  operate  an  action  kind  of  agency,  funding  agency,  and 
keep  it  dynamic  and  keep  it  responsive  to  the  user  agencies  with  that 
kind  of  system.  I  think  you  need  a  single  administrator. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  problems  on  discretionary  grants  and 
money  sent  directly  by  the  Federeal  agency  to  the  cities  because  of 
these  difficulties.  I  can  speak  of  this  personally. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  want  to  ask  both  of  you  gentlemen  about  the 
number  of  crimes  committed  by  young  people.  We  know  they  are 
dissatisfied,  restless,  having  trouble  finding  jobs — 16-percent  unem- 
ployment among  teenagers  this  summer,  30-percent  among  black 
youngsters.  They  are  exposed  to  drugs  as  our  generation  never  was, 
increasingly  exposed  to  temptations  of  that  kind.  Wiat  has  happened 
to  the  Federal  youth  programs  and  programs  to  prevent  delinquency  ? 
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As  I  recall,  Congress  passed  a  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  control 
act  in  1908  which  contained  some  requirements  for  comprehensive 
planning  parallel  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act  requirement.  It  gave  re- 
sponsibility to  Health,  Education,  and  AVelfare,  as  well  as  to  Justice. 

Our  witnesses  yesterday  said  that  these  programs  just  never  got 
oil'  the  ground.  What  should  the  Federal  role  be^  What  do  we  have  to 
do  to  get  these  programs  moving  and  effective  'i 

Mr.  Ahern.  Very  honestly.  Senator,  in  terms  of  youth  or  juvenile 
problems,  I  think  we  really  are  in  a  disastrous  situation.  I  can  speak 
only  for  the  State  of  Connecticut  on  this. 

The  juvenile  courts — if  you  think  there  are  problems  with  the  crimi- 
nal court  system,  the  juvenile  court  system  is  so  bad  as  to  be  actually 
not  functioning  at  all — not  functioning.  The  caseload  for  youth  social 
workers  in  the  juvenile  court  system  in  Connecticut  is  something  like 
150  per  individual.  Recommended  by  the  Crime  Commission,  and  at 
the  time  it  was  thought  to  be  quite  high,  was  35.  It  is  just  a  system 
that  marks  a  yomig  person  deviant,  marks  him  bad,  and  then  rejects 
him. 

The  only  alternative  is  freeing  him,  which  90  percent  of  them  are, 
with  a  letter  to  their  parents — very  few  ever  go  before  any  kind  of 
tribunal.  Very  few  are  ever  offered  any  kind  of  psychiatric  or  social 
help  in  solving  their  problems.  The  State  of  Connecticut,  which  puts 
it  in  the  forefront  in  terms  of  what  is  going  on  around  the  country, 
just  at  this  point,  just  two  months  ago,  decided  to  give  psychiatric 
help  to  young  people  on  a  part-time  basis — two  psychiatrists  for  the 
entire  State.  How  much  help  can  they  really  be  i  But  that  is  an  ad- 
vanced step  by  the  standards  of  the  juvenile  system. 

I  do  not  laiow  what  is  going  to  become  of  that.  I  do  know  that  on 
the  State  level  and  certainly  in  an  urban  environment,  it  presents  tre- 
mendous problems  to  a  police  department,  because  that  is  the  only 
way  we  have  to  turn.  That  is  the  only  system  we  can  plug  kids  into. 

I  can  say  that  the  social  service  agencies  have  become  more  inter- 
ested in  themselves  than  in  their  clientele.  An  urban  police  department 
is  faced  with  this — when  the  city  comes  alive  at  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, every  social  service  agency  closes  down,  a  very  odd  scene.  There 
is  very  often  no  support,  no  help,  for  a  police  department.  They  can 
only  handle  it  in  one  way. 

I  admit  that  we  make  too  many  referrals,  some  of  them  for  viola- 
tions that  would  not  be  violations  if  they  were  adults,  for  instance. 

I  think  the  police  are  at  fault  by  putting  too  large  an  input  in  there. 
I  think  that  certainly  ought  to  be  changed,  and  we  are  making  some 
attempt  to  change  it.  Juvenile  delinquncy  is  not  a  problem  that  the 
police  departments  can  handle  alone.  You  need  the  concentrated  sup- 
port of  every  social  service  agency,  and  you  need  the  support  of  the 
courts.  Those  courts,  themselves,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge — and 
that  problem  seems  to  be  pretty  much  the  same  around  the  country — 
just  are  not  working. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  would  think  this  kind  of  situation  would  lead 
to  a  completely  ineffective  police  operation  with  regard  to  many  kinds 
of  juvenile  crime,  so  that  pretty  soon  the  kids  would  get  the  word  that 
they  are  just  going  to  be  talked  to  by  policemen,  have  a  letter  written 
to  their  parents,  who,  if  they  cared,' the  kids  would  not  be  in  trouble 
in  many  cases,  at  least,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 
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So  there  is  no  real  deterrent,  and  they  have  a  contempt  for  the  law 
because  it  is  not  enforced,  there  is  no  punishment.  They  hear  a  lot  of 
stuff  about  how  they  are  going  to  go  to  prison  or  something  and  suffer 
real  punishment,  but  they  are  not,  they  know  their  friends  are  not. 

So  I  would  think  this  would  be  a  very  demoralizing  kind  of  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ahern.  It  certainly  does  nothing  for  the  police  department's 
relationship  with  young  people,  and  it  certainly  does  nothing  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  minority  groups.  Because  we  become  the  first 
hand,  the  first  that  reaches  out  and  grabs  them  and  puts  them  into  a 
system  that  does  nothing  to  support  them,  nothing  to  help  them. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  All  it  does  is  keep  them  from  getting  a  job. 

Mr.  Aherx.  It  just  marks  them  down. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  As  you  say,  marks  them  as  deviants,  as  bad. 

Mr.  Ahern.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Mr.  Blumstein? 

Mr.  Blumstein.  That  is  just  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  I  was  trying 
to  focus  on  in  this  discussion,  that  we  just  cannot  deal  with  that,  and  it 
is  a  mockery  to  make  believe  that  we  can.  The  mockerv'  comes  from  the 
passage  of  a  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  and  an  appropriation  of,  I 
believe,  $50  million,  or  two  bits  per  person  to  do  something  about  all 
of  this. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  The  problem,  Xo.  1,  as  far  as  Federal  sanction 
is  concerned,  is  you  need  more  money. 

Mr.  Blumstein.  You  need  more  money,  perhaps.  The  fundamental 
problem  is  even  if  you  had  all  the  money,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
it? 

Chief  Ahern  testified,  I  think,  most  eloquently  about  the  limited 
imagination  among  not  only  the  people  who  administer  the  system,  but 
also  among  the  people  who  try  to  create  ideas  for  it.  People  on  the  line 
do  not  very  well  know  how  to  do  very  much  better  than  they  are  doing. 
Tliere  are  many  creative  ideas  that  are  floating  around  in  theoretical 
literature.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  run-of-the-mill  person  whom  you 
can  hire  for  $6,000  or  $8,000  a  year,  who  has  to  put  these  programs  into 
action,  these  very  interesting,  complex,  sophisticated  programs  just 
will  not  work. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Let  me  be  specific.  Supposing  you  have  a  17- 
year-old  boy  who  has  been  a  purse  snatcher.  He  has  been  arrested  two 
or  three  times  for  this,  and  he  obviously  is  a  real  problem.  What  would 
hapen  under  these  circumstances  ? 

Mr.  Blumsteix.  Under  which  circumstances? 

Chairman  Proxmire.  lender  present  circumstances. 

Mr.  Blumsteix.  Chief  Ahern  can  testify  much  better  than  I,  but  I 
would  think  that  in  a  community  which  has  many  armed  robbers 
among  17-year-old  boys,  their  institutions  would  be  filled  with  armed 
robbers.  Their  probation  officers  would  be  busy  dealing  with  the  more 
serious  offenders,  and  the  purse  snatcher  must  therefore  be  treated  as 
a  minor  offender.  They  just  do  not  have  the  time,  skills,  nor  resources 
to  deal  with  him,  because  they  are  too  busy  dealing  with  other  kinds  of 
individuals,  who  are  of  greater  concern. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  So  this  kid  just  goes  on  and  on  and  he  gets 
into  something  else.  It  is  harder  for  him  to  get  a  job  because  he  has 
been  identified  as  a  criminal.  But  in  many  cases  he  is  not  incarcerated, 
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no  psychiatric  treatment  given  to  him,  no  attempt  to  find  out  what 
can  be  done  to  straighten  liim  out,  no  motivation  clianges  for  him. 

So  we  just  kind  of  give  him  up,  surrender,  and  forget  about  him  in 
many  cases  ^ 

Mr.  Blumstein.  In  many  cases  I  think  that  is  the  way  we  end  up 
operating,  in  large  part  because  there  is  nothing  else  we  can  do,  given 
the  resources  that  are  committed  to  it,  and  the  skills. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  My  question  was,  what  can  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do?  What  should  we  do?  You  say  money  Avill  not  solve  the 
problem  by  itself.  It  will  lielp,  but  you  have  to  lind  out  how  you  can 
use  that  money,  first. 

Mr.  Blumstein.  And  you  have  to  find  out  new  ways  to  use  that 
money  that  are  going  to  be  more  effective  than  the  things  we  are  doing 
today. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Well,  the  objective  of  this  hearing,  of  course, 
is  to  find  out  how  we  can  improve  the  Federal  action  so  that  we  can 
assist  the  States  here. 

Chief  Ahern  indicated  that  we  need  more  psychiatrists — that  is 
just  a  tiny  beginning  there. 

He  indicated  that  they  need  more  Federal  money  so  that  there 
will  be  more  innovation  on  their  part,  more  criticism  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  authorities  so  that  the  funds  are  requested  for  innovative 
purposes  and  for  proven  purposes,  where  they  have  stated  that  this  is 
going  to  work. 

What  else? 

Mr.  Blumstein.  I  would  very  strongly  second  Chief  Ahern's  sug- 
gestion that  the  emphasis  be  placed  on  getting  new  and  imiovative 
programs  that  will  serve  as  models. 

Second,  I  think  there  is  a  very  severe  gap  between  innovative  pro- 
grams and  the  people  who  organize  them,  on  the  one  hand,  and  prac- 
tice, on  the  other  hand.  We  need  a  link  there. 

People  in  universities,  with  some  exceptions,  tend  not  to  communi- 
cate very  well  or  very  frequently-  with  the  people  who  have  to  put  into 
practice  their  research  findings. 

I  would  say  that  the  notion  of  the  county  agriculture  agent,  which 
did  so  much  for  translating  agricultural  research  into  farm  practice, 
is  desperately  missing  in  our  criminal  justice  system. 

We  need  a  whole  corps  of  people  who  are  sophisticated  enough  to 
deal  w^ith,  to  understand,  and  to  view  critically  new  innovative  pro- 
grams, to  find  out  what  is  going  on  at  the  forefront  of  })ractice  and 
of  knowledge,  and  then  to  translate  this  information,  experimentation, 
and  evaluation  into  practice.  To  do  this,  they  must  also  appreciate 
the  problems  of  practice. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  What  you  want,  then,  is  something  like  a 
county  agent  to  work  with  the  schools,  to  work  with  any  other 
community  that  you  can. 

Mr.  Blumstein.  To  work  with  all  the  agencies  within  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  And  to  work  with  the  police  departments? 

Mr.  Blumstein.  These  would  be  the  kinds  of  individuals  that  I 
think  Chief  Ahern  had  in  mind  when  he  talked  about  "planners"  being 
needed,  people  to  fill  a  technical  assistance  role  to  help  management 
identify  what  new-  programs  should  be  undertaken,  to  feed  knowledge 
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much  more  rapidly  into  the  operation,  because  far  more  is  known 
than  is  a^jplied. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Yesterday  our  witnesses  indicated  that  the 
courts  are  often  the  biggest  bottlenecks  in  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
Jails  are  clogged  with  people  awaiting  trial ;  people  are  losing  their 
respect  for  law  because  they  know  they  can  often  indefinitely  delay 
being  brought  to  trial.  Do  you  agree  that  our  court  systems  are  often 
antiquated  and  resistant  to  change  'i 

Mr.  Ahern.  I  could  not  agree  more  heartily. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  What  steps,  particularly  what  Federal  steps, 
should  be  taken  to  bring  about  court  reform  ? 

Mr.  Aherx.  I  see  Federal  money  as  seed  money,  really  as  pilot 
money  to  bring  forth  change.  I  see  change  as  not  being  thrust  ux^on 
the  courts,  but 

Chairman  Prox3iire.  Would  you  say  you  need  more  judges  ? 

Mr.  Aherx.  You  need  more  competent  people  in  courts,  you  need 
more  full-time  prosecutors,  you  need  speedy  justice,  and  you  need 
more  open  files. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Would  you  agree  with  Mr.  Blumstein  that 
we  need  to  take  a  more  careful  look  at  the  arrests  and  see  that  some 
of  the  arrests  should  be  forgotten  because  they  are  too  minor? 

]Mr.  Aherx.  Oh,  I  agree  completely.  Connecticut  has  just  had  a 
complete  revision  of  its  criminal  code  that  has  deleted  or  taken  off 
its  books — not  yet;  it  will  be  etiective  a  year  from  now — most  moral 
crimes. 

I  would  recommend,  for  example,  that  gambling  be  legalized.  What 
we  do  is  keep  the  Mafia  in  business,  in  fact.  I  would  recommend 
that  State  governments  provide  the  same  kind  of  service,  legitimatized 
and  get  the  tax  fund  on  it.  It  is  an  unenforcible  thing. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  How  about  the  very  difficult  political  prob- 
lems Mr.  Blumstein  suggested  in  prostitution,  adultery,  and 
marihuana  ? 

Mr.  Aherx.  It  is  my  personal  feeling  that  I  would  not  legalize 
prostitution.  I  would  legalize  anything  between  consenting  adults.  I 
would  prohibit  solicitation  or  anything  as  it  affects  minors.  I  would 
condemn  that. 

Connecticut  has  moved  in  that  way.  It  is  interesting  to  point  out 
that  Connecticut  has  revised  the  Criminal  Code,  and  this  is  what  the 
policeman  deals  wdth  in  an  oi^erational  way  every  day  of  his  life,  yet 
Connecticut  has  not  seen  fit  to  spend  10  cents  to  train  the  police  officer 
for  when  that  becomes  effective  in  December  1971. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  So  he  wall  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Aherx.  He  will  not  know  at  all.  To  show  you  how  advanced 
the  State  is,  the  city  of  Xew  Haven  asked  for  $90,000  to  develop  a 
training  program  that  would  be  applicable  statewide,  a  training  and 
instruction  program  for  police  officers,  every  police  officer  in  the  State. 

We  have  just  become  a  contractor  for  it,  and  it  costs  us  a  consider- 
able amount  of  our  own  staff'  time  to  implement  it.  They  did  this  kick- 
ing and  screaming,  I  mean  absolutely  reluctantly,  and  then  cut  the 
appropriation  in  half,  to  $50,000. 

So  that  is  what  is  available,  and  that  initiative  had  to  come  from 
the  local  level;  certainly  nothing  from  the  State  or  from  the  State 
planning  committee  that  expends  Federal  funds. 
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But  that  just  gives  you  some  indication  of  how  people  perceive  that 
law  and  order  syndrome.  I  mean  it  is  shiny  cars  and  nothing  to  sup- 
port the  system  and  to  make  change  in  good  ways  that  you  really 
need. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  am  still  trying  to  get  at  what  the  Federal 
Government  can  best  contribute  to  this  court  problem. 

Mr.  Blumstein.  One  thing  that  they  might  well  do  is  foster  the 
creation  of  administrative  officers  in  courts.  In  most  courts  a  judge — 
the  chief  judge  typically — is  responsible  for  administering  the  courts. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Foster  it  by  the  use  of  funds  that  would  pay 
for  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Blumstein.  By  the  use  of  funds.  This  obviously  avoids  the  very 
difficult  problems  of  administrative  control  over  the  courts  and  Fed- 
eral intervention  into  the  substance  of  judicial  decisionmaking. 

But  the  big  problems  you  have  talked  about  are  those  of  adminis- 
tration, moving  business  through  in  a  more  efficient,  expeditious  way. 
It  seems  that  the  introduction  of  administrative  skills,  data  processing 
equipment,  and  facilities  would  be  extremely  etfective  in  identifying 
how  the  courts  could  operate  more  efficiently  and  in  fostering  that  im- 
provement in  efficiency. 

Simple  techniques  like  better  scheduling  to  make  better  use  of 
judges'  time,  improved  calendaring,  avoidance  of  continuances  for 
trivial  reasons,  the  frustration  of  witnesses  who  show  up  a  dozen  or 
more  times  for  a  case  that  ends  up  by  getting  continued — these  are 
all  factors,  I  think,  that  lead  to  a  very  sad  state  of  affairs  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  in  the  minds  of  our  citizens  about  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Suppose,  Mr.  Blumstein,  we  should  make  your 
computerized  data  system  that  you  discussed  in  your  paper  available 
to  Mr.  Ahern.  Would  he  be  able  to  use  it?  Assuming  he  has  a  fairly 
typical  operation.  Or  would  his  data  probably  be  inadequate? 

Mr.  Blumstein.  In  its  present  form,  it  is  designed  for  looking  at 
the  total  criminal  justice  system,  so  he  would  use  it  as  a  police  chief 
in  terms  of  assessing  the  consequences  to  courts  and  corrections,  of 
increased  enforcement  by  picking  up  more  drunks,  for  instance,  or  by 
reducing  the  arrest  of  drunks. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  How  could  he  determine  that?  Does  this 
depend  upon  some  commensense  assumptions  that  you  program  into 
the  computer  ?  If  so,  why  do  you  need  a  computer  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Blumstein.  Because  the  computations  get  rather  complicated. 
However  simple  they  may  be,  most  people  are  quite  reluctant  to  go 
through  those  numerical  calculations.  As  you  start  looking  at  the 
Avide  variety  of  crimes  for  which  we  have  arrests,  as  you  start  looking 
at  the  rather  complex  paths  that  individuals  can  trace  through  the 
complex  criminal  justice  system  network,  then  the  computations  just 
get  very  tedious. 

Also,  it  requires  pulling  together  lots  of  data  on  how  people  do 
move  through  the  system. 

Now,  regarding  Chief  Ahern,  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  police  chiefs 
who  would  be  interested  in  the  consequences  for  courts  and  corrections 
of  changes  in  his  policies.  I  must  confess  that  there  are  not  very  many 
police  chiefs  in  the  country  who  care,  who  look  beyond  the  arrest  in 
terms  of  their  role  in  law  enforcement. 
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Chairman  Proxmire.  Then  how  can  the  Federal  Goverinnent  take 
advantage  of  your  suggestion,  your  experience,  to  give  this  tool  to 
police  departments,  if  you  say  most  of  them  will  not  care  about  it? 

Mr.  Blumstein.  I  am  urging  that  it  be  given  to  the  State  criminal 
justice  planning  agencies,  wliich  specifically  have  the  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  the  whole  system,  as  well  as  to  regional  gi'oups  of  the 
same  character,  operating  under  the  State  planning  agencies,  who 
have  the  same  responsibilities  in  their  local  areas. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Chief  Ahem,  would  you  find  this,  on  the  basis 
of  what  you  heard  this  morning,  is  it  sufficiently  detailed  for  you  to 
make  a  judgment  as  to  whether  this  might  be  of  value  to  you? 

Mr.  Aherx.  This  model  here? 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Yes. 

Mr.  AiiERX.  It  may  or  may  not.  I  woidd  just  like  to  make  a  comment 
on  your  comment,  what  would  be  the  sense  in  doing  this  if,  in  fact, 
most  police  departments  would  not  accept  it  or  not  use  it. 

Senator,  I  see  LEAA  money  failing  very  badly  in  the  past  2  years, 
it  has  not  created  that  kind  of  attitude  or  acceptance  of  change  or 
a  new  kmd  of  leadership  in  police  departments  that  would  be  re- 
sponsive to  that.  That  money  has  been  used  to  reinforce  the  very  worst 
kinds  of  things,  and  the  very  worst  practices,  that  have  been  going 
on  over  past  years. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  What  would  make  police  chiefs  and  other 
top  police  officers  interested?  You  would  have  to  have  people,  sales- 
men, almost,  going  out  to  convert  them  to  an  understanding  of  how 
tliis  could  help  them,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Aherx.  I  think  the  point  was  made  by  the  Chancellor  this  morn- 
ing that  most  police  departments  just  react  and  operate  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  because  of  the  great  pressures  on  them.  Very  little  time  is 
given — as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  planner  is  a  unique  thing  in  a  local  police 
department.  Very  little  time  is  given  to  long-range  planning,  or  even 
short-term  j^lanning,  for  that  matter. 

I  see  the  Federal  money  as  being  most  useful  in  providing  that  kind 
of  skill,  that  kind  of  talent  to  be  able  to  put  aside  three  or  four  people 
to  look  at  the  long-range  consequences  of  how  we  are  performing. 

Cliairman  Proxmire.  Do  you  have  any  staff  for  that  in  New  Haven  ? 
It  is  how  big,  150,000? 

Mr.  AiiERx.  150,000,  yes.  I  do,  I  have  seven  people  in  planning. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  That  is  unusual. 

Mr.  Aherx.  It  is  the  largest  in  the  State,  including  the  State,  which 
says  something  about  Connecticut. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Larger  than  Hartford? 

Mr.  Ahern.  Yes. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  These  are  planners  ? 

Mr.  Aherx.  These  are  planners,  supported  by  the  local  budget,  two 
of  which  are  paid  for  l^y  Federal  money.  In  fact,  we  plan  for  the  region 
in  New  Haven,  for  14  towns. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Under  those  circumstances,  why  would  not 
this  computer  operation  be  useful  to  you  ? 

Mr.  AiiERX.  It  would.  I  would  have  some  problems  with  the 
operation. 

I  do  not  accept  the  theory,  for  instance,  that  if  I  knew  that  bv  mak- 
ing drunk  arrests  that  it  was  clogging  the  courts,  I  could  in  fact 
stop.  There  are  some  things  I  can  do  and  some  things  I  cannot  do. 
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Chairman  Proxmire.  You  have  a  political  problem. 

Mr.  Ahern.  It  is  not  even  political.  It  is  a  safety  problem.  Dnmks — 
evei"ybody  says  you  should  not  make  drimk  arrests,  and  I  think  they 
make  something  like  10,000  a  year.  But  it  is  safety  feature.  The  drunks 
would  get  killed  walking  across  the  street,  or  they  would  freeze  to 
death. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  How  many  are  Yale  students  of  those  10,000 
a  year? 

Mr.  Ahern.  Very  few.  Most  of  them  are  on  Saturdays,  after  the 
football  games. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  And  those  are  the  old  grads  ? 

Mr.  Ahern.  Yes. 

Mr,  Blumstein.  Most  of  the  computations  of  the  sort  I  am  talking 
about  are  not  the  determiners  of  policy.  All  I  am  proposing  is  that  we 
have  a  means  of  assessing  some  of  the  resource  implications  of  alterna- 
tive policies.  There  may  well  be  very  good  value  reasons  why  you 
want  to  spend  resources  in  arresting  drunks.  But  you  want  to  know 
when  you  are  contemplating  the  question  of  not  arresting  drunks,  how 
much  you  are  going  to  save  if  that  is  an  issue  of  policy. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  This  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  what  I  am  in- 
terested in,  or  what  a  lot  of  us  are  interested  in  here.  We  want  to 
know  if  we  can  develop  some  method  of  evaluating  these  law  enforce- 
ment programs  so  we  know  where  the  greatest  payoff  is,  w^here  we  can 
expand  our  limited  resources  and  get  the  greatest  results. 

I  laiow  you  just  cannot  do  this  on  the  basis  of  strict  arithmetic. 

But  I  think  Mr.  Blumstein's  point  is  that  this  will  be  of  help  in 
giving  you  some  objective  criteria.  Then  you  make  your  judgments 
and  you  may  determine  that  you  have  to  pick  up  these  drunks 
whether  or  not  the  report  shows  that  there  are  reasons  why  you 
should  or  should  not.  You  have  to  make  your  judgment,  maybe, 
independently. 

But  that  kind  of  requirement  that  you  consider  all  of  the  elements 
involved,  that  you  put  them  together,  even  if  you  do  not  use  the  com- 
j)uter,  that  you  put  them  together;  the  computer  would  help  you  to 
do  it. 

It  would,  it  seems  to  me,  give  a  much  more  satisfactory  basis  for  a 
reasonable,  logical  investment  of  limited  criminal  justice  resources; 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ahern.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  That  information  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  is  not  available  now.  It  has  even  greater  payoff 
than  that,  because  if  I  had  privy  to  court  information  in  terms  of 
convictions  and  terms  of  ones  that  are  nolled  and  things  that  are 
thrown  out  of  court,  that,  in  some  ways,  is  an  index  of  efficiency  for  a 
police  department.  It  may  affect  training,  it  may  affect  policy  in  a 
police  department,  it  may  go  a  long  way  toward  making  a  substan- 
tial change. 

But  without  that  information,  without  any  basis  for  it,  you  may 
have  a  problem  that  you  have  not  really  identified. 

A  policeman  may  be  behaving  improperly  and  that  is  not  being 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  jDolice  department,  or  they  may  not  be 
investigating  properly. 

ISIr.  Blumstein.  I  may  say  that  we  have  obtained  some  data  from 
Connecticut  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  share  it  with  Chief  Ahern. 
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Chairman  Proxmire.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  gentlemen,  one  func- 
tion of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  is  supposed 
to  be  to  improve  our  statistics  on  the  incidence  of  crime,  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  crime  prevention  and  rehabilitation  efforts.  What  is  wrong 
with  the  existing  crime  statistics  and  what  needs  to  be  done  to  improve 
those  statistics? 

Mr.  AiiERX.  Xo.  1,  Senator,  it  is  a  voluntary  method  of  reporting. 
Very  honestly,  crime  rates  go  up  and  down  according  to  political  pres- 
sures, and  it  is  done  with  a  pencil. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Is  it  really  that,  so  that  what  you  can  do 

Mr.  Aherx.  In  all  candor  and  all  honesty — I  do  report  honestly ;  I 
will  make  that  as  a  flat  statement.  I  question  whether  all  States  and 
all  cities  report  honestly.  There  are  all  kinds  of  factors  that  come  into 
play  on  that. 

For  instance,  when  is  a  burglary,  a  burglary;  when  does  attempted 
burglary  come  into  it  ?  When  is  a  theft  a  theft  ?  Was  a  door  open  ? 

Say  the  police  department  gives  a  general  order  to  all  precincts 
to  cut  the  crime  rate.  You  can  just  expect 

Chairman  Proxmire.  So  they  cut  the  crime  rate  by  not  reporting 
their  crimes. 

Mr.  Aherx.  The  crime  rate,  astoundingly,  does  go  down.  Any  pre- 
cinct commander  with  half  a  grain  will  do  the  same  if  he  likes  his 
job  and  wants  to  get  along  weirwith  the  boss.  It  is  that  inflexible  and 
that  consistent. 

There  is  no  indication,  for  instance,  of  the  narcotics  problem  in  the 
crime  rate.  That  is  really  the  nub  of  the  crime  problem,  as  I  see  it, 
or  the  increasing  crime  problem.  There  is  absolutely  no  way  of  gaug- 
ing that.  There  is  no  way  of  reporting  on  it,  it  does  not  figure  into  the 
statistics  at  all. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Are  there  not  reports  of  arrests  for  narcotics 
violations  ?  Would  that  be  helpful  ? 

Mi\  Apierx.  They  are  not  included  in  the  crime  rate,  that  I  know  of. 
Certainly  narcotics  offenses  are  not  included. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  That  is  astonishing. 

Mr.  Aiierx.  It  is,  especially  to  me. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  We  have  been  told  again  and  again,  by  Jerry 
Wilson,  for  instance,  who  I  think  is  a  very  fine  police ''chief^^ — 

Mr.  AiiERx.  I  do,  too. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  He  has  said  that  if  he  could  find  some  way  of 
cutting  the  crimes  of  the  two  or  three  hundred  hardcore  drug  users 
and  abusers  in  the  District,  he  would  have  a  great  drop  in  crime. 

Mr.  Apierx.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  And  v.e  do  not  have  anv  statistics  on  this 
at  all. 

Mr.  Aiierx.  You  have  very  raw  statistics,  and  noAvhere  is  it  assem- 
bled in  cumulative  fashion. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  After  all,  drug  abuse  is  a  violation  of  law. 
Wliy  is_  that  not  kept  as  a  statistic  I  When  you  pick  somebody  up  as 
a  violation,  a  user  or  possessor  or  pusher  of  heroin,  is  that  not  entered 
as  an  arrest  for  violation  of  the  narcotics  laws  ? 

]Mr.  Aherx.  I  think  we  are  talking  about  two  different  things.  We 
are  talking  about  nrrests,  and  we  are  talking  about  the  incidence  of 
crime,  which  is  offenses  reported,  which  does  not  necessarily  mean 
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there  has  been  an  arrest.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  crime  rate  has 
no  way  of  reflecting  the  tremendous  impact  that  the  narcotics  problem 
has  on  crime. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  see. 

Mr.  AiiERN.  Therefore,  it  is  irrelevant. 

Yes,  we  have  information  on  how  many  arrests  were  made  for 
different  kinds  of  narcotics  by  age  groups.  I  am  not  even  sure  that  is 
in  the  FBI  report — it  is.  But  it  does  not,  when  the  FBI  annual  report 
comes  out  and  gives  a  city-by-city  rundown  with  some  kind  of  an 
index  of  crime,  it  really  does  not  tell  you  very  much. 

You  really  do  not  know,  for  instance,  al)out  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
whether  they  do  in  fact  use  the  criteria  that  the  FBI  said.  You  do  not 
know  whether  they  shade  it  for  political  reasons.  There  is  no  way  of 
holding  you  accountable  for  it.  So  consequently  the  different  levels 
in  the  police  departments,  some  of  it  will  not  be  dishonesty,  just 
inefRciency  or  incompetence. 

Then,  given  that  crime  rate,  you  have  no  way  of  gaging  what  the 
total  impact  of  narcotics  is  on  that.  That,  in  itself,  makes  it  kind  of 
irrelevant. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  In  view  of  the  great  variation  of  reporting 
crime  statistics,  and  I  assume  the  tendency  is  to  report  them  more  as 
time  goes  on,  and  we  have  more  law  enforcement  officials,  could  it 
possibly  be  argued  that  incidence  of  crime  may  not  have  increased 
at  all  ?  This  may  simply  be  a  statistical  illusion  ? 

Mr.  AiiERi^.  I  very  honestly,  and  this  is  only  a  personal  belief,  I 
do  not  think  it  has  increased  to  the  extent  that  the  case  has  been  made, 
I  think  there  is  better  reporting  now  and  I  think  the  public  is  more 
apt  to  report  crimes  to  police,  which  has  put  a  greater  burden  on  the 
police  department  in  terms  of  service  provided.  I  also  think  the  public 
is  upt  to  report  more  things  that  they  would  have  overlooked  prior 
to  this. 

I  also  think  that  some  police  departments  use  it  as  a  budgetary  de- 
vice, a  way  of  getting  additional  money  into  their  budget,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  legitimate.  I  think  it  is  good  to  get  increased  budgets,  but 
not  necessarily  to  tamper  with  the  crime  rate. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  have  one  more  question,  and  I  apologize  for 
keeping  you  gentlemen  for  so  long.  You  have  been  very  fine  witnesses, 
very  responsive  to  the  questions  I  have  asked. 

Mr.  Ahern,  you  are  chief  of  police  at  Xew  Haven.  I  was  at  New 
Haven  for  4  years,  at  Yale  University.  I  know  you  have  problems 
with  that  greal  campus.  It  would  be  impossible  this  morning,  especially 
with  Dean  Young  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  as  one  of  our  wit- 
nesses, our  initial  witness,  to  entirely  overlook  the  fact  that  you  are 
a  member  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Campus  Unrest. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  speculation  about  what  this  Commission  will 
report  and  how  the  administration  will  react.  We  are  not  going  to  ask 
you  to  leak  the  report  in  advance,  but  perhaps  we  can  get  some  of  your 
personal  thoughts  on  this  problem  that  troubles  us  all  so  much. 

What  motivates  the  perpetrators  of  campus  violence?  "\^niat  do  they 
hope  to  gain  ? 

Mr.  AiTERN.  I  would  imagine  social  change.  I  think  you  have  to  sepa- 
rate the  dissenters,  the  people  who  peacefully  dissent,  from  the  perpe- 
trators of  violence. 
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As  was  mentioned  here  this  morning,  I  think  they  have  psychiatric 
problems  beyond  belief.  I  also  think  that  they  feel  completely  frus- 
trated in  terms  of  having  any  impact  on  the  system  or  their  inability 
to  make  change  or  make  any  headway  with  institutions  in  terms  of 
reform. 

Now,  in  some  ways,  this  is  justified,  and  I  would  anticipate  over  the 
next  decade — and  these  are  all  my  personal  feelings  and  do  not  reflect 
the  other  eight  members  of  the  Commission,  or  the  Commission  report, 
for  that  matter — I  would  anticipate  that  over  the  next  decade  the 
amount  of  dissent,  the  amount  of  campus  unrest  will  continue  at  least 
at  the  pace  it  was  this  past  spring,  if  not  more.  Because,  in  fact,  institu- 
tions have  failed  to  respond. 

Government  has  not  responded  properly  in  terms  of  reform.  There  is 
a  kind  of  hypocrisy  in  this  country  that  is  perpetrated  through  the 
bureaucracies,  the  institutions.  The  educational  institutions,  I  think, 
have  been  less  than  responsive  and  fairly  rigid.  In  fact,  change  is  only 
made  under  the  gun.  It  really  is.  It  is  at  the  threat  of  violence  or  when 
violence  has  been  connnitted  to  make  this  change. 

That  encourages  the  radicalization  process,  I  think. 

Chairman  PRoxinRE.  Dissent  is  one  thing.  Everybody,  or  almost 
everybody,  regardless  of  political  persuasion,  seems  to  agree  that  dis- 
sent is  wholesome,  desirable,  should  be  encouraged,  but  violence  is 
something  else.  Almost  everybody  agrees  that  is  must  be  stopped. 

You  spoke  of  the  psychiatric  hangups  of  some  of  these  violent  people, 
and  Dr.  Young  spoke  of  how  there  were  very  few  of  them.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  highly  selective  methods  of  selecting  students  in 
many  universities — Yale,  especially,  but  I  think  many  others,  too — 
would  it  be  possible,  do  you  think,  to  determine  those  who  are  so  psycho- 
pathic and  so  psychologically  confused  that  they  should  be  or  could  be 
weeded  out,  not  admitted  to  college?  After  all,  we  do  turn  people 
down.  It  is  heartbreaking  when  they  are  turned  down,  but  you  turn 
down  an  awful  lot  of  people  for  college  education. 

Less  than  half  of  our  young  people,  even  now,  today,  go  to  college. 

If  people  are  going  to  be  so  psychologically  constructed  that  they 
are  likely  to  burn  or  bomb,  or  whatnot,  they  should  not  be  there. 

Mr.  Ahern.  Senator,  I  have  not  had  very  much  success  in  police 
•work  with  psychological  testing.  I  would  imagine  that  same  thing- 
would  be  applicable  to  universities.  Those  people  are  just  not  very 
easily  identifiable. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  would  be  afraid  of  that.  I  just  asked  that 
question.  It  is  a  far  out  try.  But  I  think  it  is  something  we  ought  to 
discuss  and  develop. 

Mr.  Ahern.  I  think  even  if  you  could,  you  may  miss  the  point.  Uni- 
versities are  fairly  open.  There  is  a  kind  of  subculture  developing 
around  them,  as  witness  what  is  happening  in  Cambridge.  There  is  a 
whole  environment  of  student-related  or  ex-students,  or  dropout  stu- 
dents. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  The  same  thing  at  Madison. 

Mr.  Ahern.  Madison  is  another:  Lawrence,  Kans. ;  Berkeley.  They 
are  very  closely  related  to  the  student  body,  have  tremendous  influence 
with  them,  are  maybe  involved  in  the  drug  culture,  are  avant  garde  if 
not  radical,  extremists.  They  have  a  tremendous  influence  on  that  stu- 
dent body,  irrespective  of  who  may  be  a  student. 
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That  is  the  world  you  are  going  to  have  to  deal  in,  I  am  afraid. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  What  needs  to  be  done  to  equip  our  law-en- 
forcement people  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  campus  violence  ? 

Mr.  Ahern.  I  really  think  if  a  department  has  not  the  philosophy 
and  if  a  department  is  not  convinced  that  their  obligation  is  to  protect 
the  right  of  dissent — and  that  may  be  a  long  time  coming  in  some 
cities — there  is  not  very  much  you  can  do  to  respond  to  just  that  par- 
ticular problem,  because  it  is  only  one  of  the  problems  that  police  de- 
partments face.  I  think  police  departments  have  to  see  themselves  as 
the  referee  in  these  kinds  of  things  and  not  get  emotionally  involved, 
and  certainly  not  get  politically  or  philosophically  involved.  They  are 
there  to  protect  the  right  of  dissent,  and  the  whole  politics  of  con- 
frontation involves  that  confrontation,  involves  that  physical  act  that 
radicalizes  the  crowd. 

There  is  no  question  that  people  move  to  these  crowds  and  move 
through  the  dissenting  process  to  bring  it  to  a  violent  stage.  Many 
times  police  departments  have  played  the  willing  role  in  this.  I  per- 
sonally think  that  it  can  be  avoided.  But  once  a  policeman  sets  foot — 
once  that  crisis  exists  on  campus  and  the  first  policeman  has  to  go  on, 
all  the  sins  of  the  system  come  to  l)ear  on  that. 

All  the  neglect  of  police  departments,  all  the  lousy  training  or  lack 
of  training,  all  the  lack  of  good  skills  and  talent,  all  the  lack  of  plan- 
ning will  come  to  bear  on  that.  And  police  departments  really  do  not 
handle  them  very  well. 

That  is  why  I  think  it  is  important  not  to  address  yourself  just  to 
unrest  on  campus.  It  is  also  unrest  in  cities.  We  live  in  a  tense  period. 
Urban  centers  are  very  explosive  places,  given  hot  summer  nights. 
You  have  to  deal  with  those  kinds  of  scenes  and  do  it  on  a  long-term 
basis. 

I  do  not  think,  for  instance,  that  sending  policemen  in,''in  lockstep 
fashion  or  any  kind  of  tinkering  thing  is  going  to  handle  it. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  What  role  can  the  Federal  Government  play 
in  this  sort  of  thing?  Do  you  think  the  State  and  local  authorities  can 
be  left  to  handle  it  by  themselves,  or  is  there  anything  the  Federal 
Government  can  do  assist  them  ? 

Mr.  Ahern.  I  think  LEAA,  not  to  harp  on  that  again,  but  through 
LEAA  to  encourage  new  systems,  get  new  talent  into  police  depart- 
ments, to  encourage  some  kind  of  national  curriculum  for  effective 
traiiiing  of  police  departments  that  is  applicable  all  over. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  And  relates  to  campus  violence. 

Mr.  Ahern.  Not  necessarily  campus  violence. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  That  is  what  I  am  thinking  about  right  now. 

Mr.  Ahern.  A  well-trained,  balanced  police  officer,  if  he  handles 
things  well  in  the  city,  he  will  intuitively  handle  it  well  on  campus. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  You  think  as  far  as  the  Federal  Government 
is  concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of  action  to  improve  police  activities  gen- 
erally, rather  than  in  one  area  ? 

Mr.  Ahern.  It  is  to  encourage  police  departments  to  operate  in  a 
professional,  impartial,  fair,  and  objective  manner. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  How  about  the  President's  decision  of  yester- 
day to  request  Congress  for  authority  to  hire  a  thousand  additional 
FBI  agents,  most  of  whom,  presumably — some  for  hijackers,  yes,  but 
most  of  whom  would  be  used  to  combat  campus  violence  and  be  l:fpt 
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to  move  in  wherever  Federal  property  is  involved,  which  would  cover 
almost  every  big  institution,  whether  urged  to  do  so  or  invited  by  the 
institution  to  do  so  or  not. 

Do  you  approve  of  this  action,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Ahern.  I  have  no  problem.  The  FBI  is  very  intricately  involved 
in  almost  everv  bombing.  Most  of  their  intelliffence,  most  of  their 
information  is  through  the  police  departments. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  This  is  bombing,  arson,  terrorist  activities. 

Mr.  Ahern.  That  is  very  broad.  I  would  like  to  see  that  defined.  I  am 
not  sure  what  terrorist  activity  is  or  what  arson  is.  There  is  an  awful 
lot  of  arson  in  cities  today,  some  of  it  because  of  the  racial  scene, 
some  of  it  just  be  cause  it  is  good  business  to  commit  arson.  If  you  have 
a  failing  business,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  that,  too. 

If  they  would  take  over  that  vice,  it  would  be  a  great  support  for 
me. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  am  talking  about  the  university  problem. 

Mr.  Ahern.  I  realize  that. 

I  have  no  problem  with  Federal  support  in  those  investigations.  I 
would  make  the  point  that  I  think  it  has  been  there,  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  find  a  jurisdictional  way  of  getting  Federal  agencies  to  come 
in,  the  way  they  did  in  Madison — a  piece  of  Federal  property  is  in- 
volved, so  you  can  ask  for  assistance  in  it. 

They  have  cooperated  in  those  investigations,  and  they  do,  with 
their  laboratory,  give  technical  assistance  to  the  local  departments. 
It  is  just  six  of  one  and  a  half  dozen  of  the  other.  They  just  do  it 
in  a  more  overt  way  and  take  complete  jurisdiction  when  it  comes 
to  that  kind  of  investigation  on  campus. 

I  have  a  question  about  the  effectiveness  and  the  need,  but  I  have  no 
problem  with  it. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Mr.  Blumstein,  do  vou  have  any  comment  on 
it? 

Mr.  Blumstein.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Do  you  have  any  position  on  the  President's 
proposal,  one  way  or  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Blumstein.  No.  I  have  not  seen  the  proposal. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  a  most  interesting 
and  informative  morning.  You  have  given  excellent  statements  and 
have  been  most  responsive  to  these  questions. 

The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair.  We  expect  to  hear  from  the  Attorney  General  later. 

(Wliereupon,  at  12:20  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjoumad,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 
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Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Government 

or  THE  Joint  Economic  Committee, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Government  met,  pursuant  to  re- 
cess, at  10 :05  a.m.,  in  room  S— tOT,  the  Capitol,  Hon.  William  Prox- 
mire  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present :  Senator  Proxmire  and  Representative  Conable. 

Also  present:  John  R.  Stark,  executive  director;  Courtenay  M. 
Slater,  economist;  and  George  D.  Krumbhaar,  economist  for  the 
minority. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning  we  are  resuming  our  hearings  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  American  criminal  justice  system.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  which  was  established  under  the  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1068,  is  the  principal  focus  of  Federal  efforts  to 
improve  the  criminal  justice  system.  This  new  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance program  holds  great  promise  because  it  provides  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  criminal  justice  system  as  a  whole,  rather  than  to  look 
only  individually  at  police,  at  courts,  and  at  prisons  as  if  they  were 
separate  and  unrelated  institutions. 

Furthermore,  the  new  authorizing  legislation  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  week  will  make  substantial  financial  resources  available  for  the 
programs  administered  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  view  of  the  promise  offered  by  this  new  program  'for  crime  con- 
trol and  law  enforcement,  and  of  the  funds  being  made  available  to  it, 
the  testimony  this  subcommittee  has  heard  from  previous  witnesses  at 
these  hearings  has  been  most  disturbing.  These  witnesses,  who  were 
persons  experienced  in  the  administration  of  various  components  of 
the  criminal  justice  system,  have  told  us  that  the  comprehensive  plan- 
ning process  is  not  working  well ;  that  we  have  too  few  persons  trained 
to  do  this  planning,  and  an  inadequate  allocation  of  funds  for  plan- 
ning. Thev  have  told  us  that  the  police,  although  they  are  being  helped 
to  buy  additional  equipment,  are  not  getting  the  help  they  need  and 
want  with  research,  with  improved  management  techniques,  with 
education.  We  have  heard  the  police  education  programs  severely 
criticized. 

We  have  been  told  that  our  courts  are  so  antiquated  and  overloaded 
that  they  scarcely  function  at  all,  and  that  little  is  being  done  to  im- 
prove their  ifunctioning.  We  have  been  told  that  the  juvenile  court 
system  functions  even  less  well  than  the  adult  courts,  and  that  Federal 
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programs  for  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency  have  "not  gotten 
off  dead  center." 

Our  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Richard  Velde,  Associate  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.  Mr.  Velde, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  office  of  administrator  of  your 
agency  is  currently  vacant,  you  bear  quite  a  heavy  responsibility  for 
the  development  and  execution  of  new  and  innovative  programs  of 
law  enforcement  assistance.  We  are  grateful  that  you  could  arrange 
to  meet  with  the  subcommittee  this  morning,  and  we  are  anxious  to 
explore  with  you  the  directions  that  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  is  going  to  be  taking.  We  also  want  to  ask  wdiat  fur- 
ther responsibilities  we  in  Congress  may  have  for  helping  to  build  a 
really  eli'ective  law  enforcement  program. 

Mr,  Velde,  go  right  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  W.  VELDE,  ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRATOR, 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  JUSTICE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DANIEL  L.  SKOLER, 
DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  PROGRAMS,  LEAA; 
AND  PAUL  L.  WOODARD,  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  LEAA 

Mr.  Velde.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  accompanying  me  this 
morning,  on  my  left,  Mr.  Daniel  L.  Skoler,  wdio  heads  our  Office  of 
Law^  Enforcement  Programs,  and  our  general  covnisel,  Mr.  Paul  L. 
Woodard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  rather  lengthy  prepared  statement. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  May  I  say  that  if  you  want  to  abbreviate  the 
prepared  statement  or  summarize  it  in  any  way,  the  entire  prepared 
statement  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Velde.  All  right.  With  your  permission,  I  shall  just  briefly 
highlight  the  contents  of  the  prepared  statement  and  then  be  pleased 
to  respond  to  any  questions  or  receive  any  comments  you  may  have. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  subcommit- 
tee today  to  discuss  the  program  of  LEAA.  Since  its  beginning  slight- 
ly more  than  2  years  ago,  LEAA  has  been  the  object  of  intense  in- 
terest and  considerable  scrutiny,  by  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 

Such  attention  is  not  only  proper,  but  in  a  sense  it  is  mandatory. 
Part  of  the  reason  is  that  LEAA  awards  in  grants,  and  contracts, 
large  amounts  of  funds.  They  are  public  funds,  and  the  public  has 
a  right  to  know  whether  they  are  judiciously  used  and  w^hether  maxi- 
mum value  is  extracted  from  every  dollar. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  and  it  may  be  even  more  important. 
LEAA  was  created  by  Congress  to  provide  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  help  improve  the  Nation's  entire  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem at  the  State  and  local  level.  The  reduction  of  crime  and  the  im- 
provement of  law  enforcement  comprise  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
urgent  domestic  priorities.  It  is  a  demanding  and  complex  task.  It  also 
is  one  of  considerable  sensitivity,  because  the  rights  of  people  are  in- 
volved— the  rights  of  our  citizens  to  be  free  from  crime  and  the  fear 
of  crime,  the  rights  of  the  people  to  be  properly  served  by  their  crim- 
inal justice  system,  the  rights  of  those  who  are  defendants  or  convicted 
offenders  to  be  treated  fairly  and  humanely. 
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The  Nation's  criminal  justice  system  has  long  been  in  a  state  of 
disrepair,  in  large  measure  because  there  has  been  deep  apathy  on  the 
part  of  both  the  public  and  public  officials  for  decades.  That  apathy 
is  ending,  as  it  should,  for  lasting  improvements  in  crime  control  can 
be  fashioned  only  if  there  is  deep-rooted  and  broad  commitment  to 
the  enormous  task  of  making  this  society  safe  and  just  for  all  of  its 
citizens. 

During  the  past  2  years  there  has  been  both  interest  in  and  study 
of  the  LEAA  program  by  the  general  public,  public  service  organiza- 
tions, public  officials  and  their  organizations,  criminal  justice  officials, 
and  the  Congress.  We  not  only  welcome  all  scrutiny  and  criticism  of 
the  LEAA  program,  but  we  encourage  it  as  well.  In  addition,  we  pay 
attention. 

Your  subcommittee,  in  inviting  me  to  testify  today,  indicated  it 
had  questions  involving  a  number  of  the  areas  embraced  by  LEAx^'s 
operations.  I  am  pleased  to  respond  and  attempt  to  answer  all  of  the 
questions — some  in  this  prepared  statement,  others  in  the  questions  and 
answers  you  indicated  would  follow  my  formal  remarks. 

To  put  the  total  LEAA  program  in  perspectice,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  firet  year  budget,  for  fiscal  year  1969,  was 
only  $63  million — certainly  not  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  parts 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  across  the  country,  no  matter  how  these 
funds  were  stretched.  In  addition,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
program  began  from  scratch  in  fiscal  year  1969.  Every  State  had  to 
create  a  State  planning  agency,  and  then  work  in  cooperation  with 
its  city  and  county  governments,  first,  to  draft  statewide  criminal 
justice  improvement  programs,  and  then  to  implement  them.  IVlien  we 
consider  this  had  to  be  done  in  every  State,  in  a  matter  of  months, 
it  is  clear  it  was  a  complex  and  demanding  task.  It  also  must  be 
stressed  that  these  things  were  accomplished,  and  the  nationwide 
crime  control  program  became  a  reality  in  its  first  year  of  operations. 

In  addition,  fiscal  year  1969  was  the  year  in  which  several  months 
passed  before  administrators  were  appointed  and  LEAx\  actually 
went  into  operation.  We  have  never  denied  that  this  late  start  caused 
problems.  We  have  never  denied  that  because  the  police  were  equipped 
to  make  immediate  requests  they  often  received  a  larger  share  of  their 
State's  grant  money  from  the  State  planning  agencies  than  might 
have  been  the  case  had  the  council  been  operating  for  longer,  had  more 
experience  or  had  more  time.  We  have  never  denied  that  other  areas 
such  as  corrections  and  courts  posed  more  difficult  problems  for  crimi- 
nal justice  planners  and  were  slower  in  seeking  funds.  We  have  never 
denied  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  cities  were  very  slow  to  re- 
quest funds  from  their  State  councils  and,  therefore,  received  inade- 
quate funding,  even  though  they  often  got  everything  they  asked  for. 
We  have  never  denied  that  those  problems  existed — but  we  set  out 
vigorously  to  correct  them  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969. 

We  believe  we  made  substantial  progress  in  fiscal  year  1970  in  deal- 
ing with  those  problems.  Fiscal  year  1970  was  not  only  the  first  full 
year  of  operation  for  LEAA,  but  was  also  a  year  during  which  our 
funding  level  was  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  in  that  first  difficult 
year — a  total  of  $268  million.  Tu  fact,  as  far  as  action  grants  are  con- 
cerned, fiscal  year  1970  funding  was  more  than  seven  times  greater 
than  fiscal  year  1969 — $215  million  compared  to  $29  million.  We  would 
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be  the  first  to  admit  tliat  fiscal  year  1969  funding,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully distributed,  was  grossly  inadequate  wlien  compared  to  tlie  Na- 
tion's criminal  justice  needs. 

It  lias  been  alleged  that  the  vast  bulk  of  LEAA's  funds  have  gone 
for  police,  with  corrections  and  juvenile  programs  being  virtually 
ignored.  But  for  fiscal  1970,  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Far  from  ignoring  corrections,  during  fiscal  1970  LEAA  made  im- 
provement in  the  corrections  area  its  major  priority.  The  result,  we 
feel,  was  an  outstanding  success.  The  facts  are : 

In  fiscal  1970  we  doubled  the  percentage  of  State  block  action  grants 
devoted  to  corrections  programs,  from  lo.,')  percent  to  over  27  percent. 

In  dollar  terms  that  improvement  was  even  more  striking.  We  esti- 
mate that  as  a  result  of  later  reprograming,  States  may  have  devoted 
only  about  $2  million  of  fiscal  1969  funds  to  corrections  programs.  In 
fiscal  1970,  if  discretionary  funding,  technical  assistance  and  correc- 
tions-related programs  such  as  juvenile  delinquency  pre^'ention  are 
included,  the  total  spending  for  corrections  programs  was  more  than 
$68  million,  more  than  30  times  the  amount  actually  expended  in 
fiscal  1969. 

LEAA  has  a  great  concern  about  juvenile  delinquency  programs. 
We  are  pround  of  the  fact  that  of  the  $68  million  total  for  corrections 
programs,  some  $33  million  went  to  fund  various  juvenile  delinquency 
programs,  substantially  more  than  the  total  amount  of  money  dis- 
tributed to  States  in  block  action  grants  for  all  programs  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

We  are  concerned  over  recidivism,  for  our  corrections  institutions 
simply  do  not  correct.  LEAA  thus  has  put  great  emphasis  on  com- 
munity-based programs  to  rehabilitate  offenders,  to  get  them  back  into 
the  community  as  quickly  as  possible  in  a  constructive  manner.  Of  that 
$68  million  for  corrections-related  programs  in  fiscal  1970,  some  $22 
million  went  for  these  various  types  of  community-based  corrections 
programs. 

Last  Xovember,  President  Nixon  directed  Attorney  General  ^Mitchell 
to  move  immediately  to  mobilize  Federal  resources  to  improve  the 
national  corrections  situation.  Corrections  in  the  United  States  today 
is  inhumane,  it  is  a  national  disgrace  and  also  many  corrections  insti- 
tutions breed  crime  instead  of  rehabilitating  prisoners.  I  am  particu- 
larly proud  of  LEAA's  record  in  corrections  in  fiscal  1970.  Really,  this 
is  only  a  beginning.  There  is  much  work  that  remains  to  be  done.  But  I 
think  we  have  certainly  met  our  obligations  head  on,  and  I  believe  the 
corrections  improvement  program  funded  by  LEAA  in  fiscal  1970 
represents  an  outstanding  achievement  in  that  year. 

Total  Federal,  State,  and  local  expenditures  for  the  criminal  justice 
svvstem  in  the  Ignited  States  are  estimated  at  roughly  $6.5  billion.  Of 
this  nmount  it  has  been  estimated  that  roughly  two-thirds,  67  percent, 
goes  to  the  police.  Against  that  67  percent  figure  nationwide,  I  believe 
that  the  51  percent  and  31  percent  police  program  expenditure  levels 
for  LEAA  in  fiscal  1970  substantially  refute  any  charge  that  LEAA 
overemphasizes  police  programs.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  re- 
cently been  criticized  because  not  enough  of  our  money  is  going  to  po- 
lice programs.  So,  we  are  sort  of  damned  if  we  do  and  damned  if  we 
do  not  in  this  regard. 
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In  our  annual  report  we  published  a  table  showing  that  the  15  cities 
with  the  highest  crime  index  in  the  United  States  had,  on  tlie  average, 
only  about  4-1  percent  of  the  crime  in  their  State  and  received,  on  the 
average,  only  about  28  percent  of  the  State  block  action  grants  distrib- 
uted by  the  State  councils  to  the  communities  in  their  States.  Those 
were  fiscal  1969  figures,  and  we  all  agree  were  not  good  enough.  Since 
the  States  have  not  distributed  all  of  their  fiscal  1970  money,  compara- 
ble figures  for  this  past  year,  based  upon  actual  subgrant  allocations, 
are  not  yet  available. 

I  think  it  is  important,  however,  to  point  out  that  a  numlier  of  cities 
which  did  not  receive  adequate  funding  did  not  receive  it  because  they 
did  not  ask  for  it.  A  great  deal  was  heard  last  spring  about  the  city  in 
Indiana  which  received  only  a  Polaroid  camera  and  fingerprint  kit. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  at  the  time  this  charge  was  made  public,  that 
was  all  the  city  had  asked  for. 

Further,  city  requests  are  often  in  the  police  area,  since  this  is  where 
they  most  frequently  feel  the  pinch.  Corrections  programs  are  almost 
always  operated  at  the  State  or  county  level.  Therefore,  if  LEAA  State 
block  action  grant  money  is  spent  on  corrections,  while  the  cities  may 
receive  the  principal  benefits,  LEAA  corrections  money  would  gener- 
ally not  go  directly  to  those  cities. 

LEAA  considers  adequate  funds  to  the  cities  vitally  important. 
Apart  from  urging  State  criminal  justice  councils  to  make  this  a  mat- 
ter of  primary  concern,  LEAA  set  aside  $11  million — more  than  a 
third  of  its  total  discretionary  funds  for  the  last  fiscal  year — solely  for 
programs  to  help  the  large  cities.  Even  in  cases  where  direct  funds  had 
been  given  to  cities  through  LEAA  discretionary  grants,  some  proj- 
ects were  still  not  started  at  the  local  level  after  6  months.  LEAA  tech- 
nical assistance  eflorts  are  available  to  cities  on  request.  Fuithermore, 
we  recently  made  an  award  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
to  the  League  of  Cities  and  the  Conference  of  Mayore  to  help  find 
ways  m  which  the  Nation's  largest  cities  can  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  available  to  them  under  LEAA  programs. 

Recently,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  completed  the  last  of  three  conferences 
in  which  representatives,  in  most  cases  either  the  flavor  or  the  Mayor's 
executive  assistant  and  the  chief  of  police,  of  the  Xation's  30  largest 
cities  have  met  in  small  groups  with  our  stafi:'  to  get  them  more  in- 
volved in  the  program.  The  last  of  these  meetings  was  held  just  last 
Friday  in  San  Francisco  where  the  10  largest  western  cities  partici- 
pated in  this  program.  These  are  really  the  first  of  a  series  of  year- 
long conferences  and  meetings  to  get  the  larger  cities  more  directly 
involved. 

We  have  managed,  in  less  than  2  years,  to  create  and  coordinate  a 
nationwide  criminal  justice  planning  system,  which  has  mounted  a 
comprehensive  attack  on  crime  in  every  State  and  every  major  city  in 
the  United  States.  Certainly,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  results  can 
l^e  seen,  but  we  believe  the  promptness  with  which  this  program  took 
hold,  and  the  breadth  of  response,  compares  favorably  with  almost  any 
other  Federal  grant  program. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  LEAA  has  failed  to  exert  proper  leader- 
ship in  the  crime  control  area.  But  if  anyone  thinks  that  the  share 
of  action  grants  devoted  to  corrections  was  doubled  without  leadership 
from  Washington  they  simply  do  not  understand  how  State  criminal 
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justice  programs  operate.  Striking  evidence  of  LEAA  leadership 
can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  fiscal  1969  plans  submitted  by  all  the 
State  agencies  with  the  fiscal  1970  plans.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
1970  plans  are  more  sophisticated.  They  are  far  more  detailed,  far 
more  specific,  far  more  comprehensive,  far  more  integrated  and  show 
far  more  insight  than  in  1969.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  room  for 
increased  LEAA  leadership  in  the  future,  and  we  intended  to  provide 
it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  overwhelming  intent  of  Congress 
is  that  the  Federal  Government  be  a  partner,  not  a  dictator,  in  assisting 
States  and  local  governments  in  improving  law  enforcement. 

Critics  often  have  completely  ignored  important  parts  of  the  LEAA 
program — including  the  discretionary  grant  program,  the  academic 
assistance  program,  and  the  research  program  carried  out  by  LEAA's 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice.  During 
fiscal  1970,  funds  for  those  areas  totaled  some  $60  million — more  than 
twice  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  fiscal  1969  on  the  entire  block 
action  grant  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  also  made  available  for  the  committee's  files 
copies  of  LEAA's  second  annual  report,  which  covers  our  program 
in  great  detail. 

Some  of  those  who  have  examined  the  LEAA  program  seem  to  for- 
get what  the  Congress  said  in  creating  the  new  national  crime  control 
program.  Congress  decided,  first  of  all,  that  law  enforcement  is  and 
must  be  primarily  a  local  and  State  responsibility.  Congress  declared 
that  the  LEAA  program  is  not  one  where  the  Federal  Government 
implants  its  will  on  law  enforcement  throughout  the  country  or  begins 
development  of  a  Federal  police  force.  Rather,  the  LExVA  program  is 
designed  to  give  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments.  It  is  up  to  those  State  and  local  governments  to  not 
only  contribute  much  of  the  money  for  improvement  programs,  but 
bear  the  overwhelming  burden  of  work  as  well. 

The  LEAA  program  is  basically  a  block  grant  program.  State  ana 
local  governments  set  their  own  priorities  and  develop  their  own  pro- 
grams. Then  each  State  receives  a  block  action  grant  to  carry  out  its 
statewide  improvement  program,  and,  of  course,  by  statute  75  per- 
cent of  these  funds  must  be  made  available  to  units  of  local  govern- 
ment. This  is  truly  a  partnership  program.  We  work  cooperatively  with 
State  and  local  governments  to  develop  programs  and  program  direc- 
tions, we  feel,  are  important — as  in  the  area  of  corrections,  as  I  cited 
earlier.  But  we  do  not  dictate  to  State  and  local  governments,  and  any- 
body who  thinks  we  should  had  better  go  back  and  read  the  legislative 
history  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act. 
Congress  did  not  intend  this  to  be  a  program  of  Federal  dictation. 
And,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  recently,  la.st  week,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  Senate,  reemphasized  that  this  was  the  direction 
in  wliich  it  wanted  the  LEAA  program  to  go  because  attempts  to 
modify  the  block  grant  concept  were  overwhelmingly  rejected. 

Concern  also  has  been  voiced  that  planning  funds  liave  been  inade- 
quate thus  far  in  the  program.  All  of  the  planning  funds  are  given  to 
the  States  in  block  grants,  based  upon  population.  However,  as  you 
Jniow,  there  is  a  floor  that  assures  that  each  State,  no  matter  how  small, 
gets  a  miniminn  of  $100,000  in  planning  funds  each  3"ear,  States  use 
these  funds,  m  cooperation  with  their  units  of  local  government,  to 
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help  draft  and  implement  statewide  law  enforcement  improvement 
programs  and  to  help  pay  administrative  costs  of  the  State  plannmg 
agencies.  In  the  first  year  of  the  LEAA  program,  planning  grants 
totaled  $19  million,  compared  to  $25  million  for  block  action  grants. 
In  fiscal  1970,  planning  grants  were  $21  million,  compared  to  $182 
million  in  block  action  fmids.  Our  budget  for  fiscal  1971  calls  for  $26 
million  in  planning  funds  and  some  $350  million  for  block  action 
grants.  We  feel  that  the  planning  funds  are  adequate  so  far.  Planning 
is  of  great  importance,  but  a  good  base  already  has  been  created  and 
the  funds  proposed  appear  to  be  adequate  to  continue  the  work,  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  determine. 

In  many  ways,  police  and  courts  and  corrections  all  are  still  op- 
erating in  the  19th  century.  We  must  bring  them  fully  into  the  20th 
century,  and  enable  them  to  use  the  benefits  of  science  and  technology. 
Three  basic  elements  are  needed  for  intelligent  research  and  develop- 
ment :  First,  there  must  be  a  solid,  broad  base  of  research  projects  that 
is  built  on  a  master  plan  of  long-range  goals,  and  in  our  case  this  is 
being  done  in  cooperation  with  the  States ;  second,  there  must  be  great 
emphasis  on  technology  transfer,  applying  to  criminal  justice  needs 
the  techniques  and  equipment  and  know-how  already  developed  by 
private  industry,  the  space  program,  and  the  Department  of  Defense ; 
and  third,  there  must  be  impartial  evaluations  of  the  state  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  today,  its  needs,  and  what  is  being  done  to 
meet  them. 

The  Federal  Government  is  a  late  starter  in  regard  to  criminal  justice 
research,  both  in  terms  of  money  and  years.  To  cite  only  one  example, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  conducting  agricultural  re- 
search since  1862 — the  year  that  agency  was  created.  Even  l^efore 
that — as  far  back  as  1828 — the  old  Patent  Office  conducted  agricultural 
research.  This  fiscal  year  the  Agriculture  Department's  pending  budget 
request  contains  $255.2  million  for  research,  and  since  1862  it  has  spent 
$4  billion  on  research  activity.  That  research  and  development  has  been 
a  key  factor  in  this  Nation's  incredible  productivity  in  foodstuffs.  Re- 
search for  criminal  justice — properly  funded  and  directed — could 
provide  conij^arable  results,  and  I  believe  it  could  be  done  in  a  fairly 
short  time. 

To  develop  sound  improvement  programs,  we  need  sound  planning 
programs.  But  to  develop  sound  planning,  we  need  comprehensive  and 
reliable  information  and  statistics  on  every  part  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Today,  that  information  simply  does  not  exist  on  a  national 
scale.  Recordkeeping  is  fragmented,  at  best,  and  not  uniform.  Some 
cities  and  States  keep  good  records,  but  only  on  some  portions  of  the 
system.  Others  collect  and  keep  hardly  any  reliable  data  at  all.  We  do 
not  even  know  for  sure  how  much  crime  there  is,  or  how  many  ex- 
offenders  commit  new  crimes  after  release  from  prison. 

The  uniform  crime  reports  of  the  FBI  represents  the  greatest  ad- 
vance to  date  in  collecting  information  about  crime.  It  is  tlie  best  that 
exists.  But  its  compilers  are  forced  to  rely  on  the  reports  submitted  by 
cooperative  police  departments — and  many  departments  do  not  report 
all  the  necessary  information  or  do  not  participate  in  the  program  in 
any  respect. 

What  is  the  cost  of  crime  to  victims?  The  cost  of  prevention  and 
control  ?  We  must  know  in  order  to  measure — in  dollars — the  value  of 
various  anticrime  efforts. 
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How  many  offenders  are  repeaters  and  what  is  the  frequency? 
What  are  the  correlations  between  such  factors  as  age,  seriousness  of 
crime,  length  of  sentence  ?  We  must  know  so  we  may  make  sound  de- 
cisions a])out  rehabilitation  programs. 

Today,  unfortunately,  there  is  such  a  deartli  of  infonnation  that  iio 
one  knows  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  criminal  justice  activities  in 
this  countiy.  Few  State  law  enforcement  officials  can  say  positively 
how  many  jails  are  in  their  States.  Courts  do  not  have  data  on  the 
amount  of  time  required  to  process  criminal  cases,  average  sentences, 
or  even  on  their  own  personnel. 

To  develop  a  sound,  nationwide  criminal  justice  data  system  we 
have  created  the  National  Criminal  Justice  Information  and  Statistics 
Service  in  LEAA.  LEAA  is  developing  programs  to  create  or  improve 
information  and  statistics  gathering.  The  agency  has  done  this  by  ear- 
marking substantial  portions  of  its  discretionary  action  funds  for  such 
prograins,  and  by  creating  the  Information  and  Statistics  Service 
(NCJISS),  which  was  established  last  year.  This  was  a  million  dollar 
program  in  fiscal  19T0,  and  this  year  its  requested  budget  is  $4  million. 
NCJISS  helps  States  and  local  communities  develop  statistical  sys- 
tems and  it  guides  the  States  in  using  computer  and  information  sys- 
tems. In  essence,  it  is  providing  the  national  leadership  that  has  been 
critically  needed  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  attempted  in  this  statement  to  discuss  can- 
didly many  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been  raised  about  LEAA  and 
to  discuss  a  number  of  key  parts  of  the  program  which  often  are  over- 
looked. I  v.-ould  now  be  i^leased  to  answer  any  questions. 
(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Velde  follows :) 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  W.  VELDE 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  Subcom- 
mittee today  to  discuss  the  program  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration. 

Since  its  beginning  slightly  more  than  two  years  ago.  LEAA  has  been  the 
object  of  intense  interest  and  considerable  scrutiny,  by  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

Such  attention  is  not  only  proper,  but  in  a  sense  it  is  mandatory.  Part  of 
the  reason  is  that  LEAA  awards  in  grants  and  contracts  large  amounts  of  funds. 
They  are  public  funds,  and  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  whether  they  are 
judiciously  used  and  whether  maximum  value  is  extracted  from  every  dollar. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  and  it  may  be  even  more  important.  LEAA  was 
created  by  Congress  to  provide  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  help  improve 
the  nation's  entire  criminal  justice  srvstem  at  the  state  and  local  level.  The  reduc- 
tion of  crime  and  the  improvement  of  law  enforcement  comprise  one  of  the 
nation's  most  urgent  domestic  priorities. 

It  is  a  demanding  and  complex  task.  It  also  is  one  of  considerable  sensitivity, 
because  the  rights  of  people  are  involved — the  rights  of  our  citizens  to  be  free 
from  crime  and  the  fear  of  crime,  the  rights  of  the  people  to  be  properly  served 
by  their  criminal  justice  system,  the  rights  of  those  who  are  defendants  or  con- 
victed offenders  to  be  treated  fairly  and  humanel.v. 

The  nation's  criminal  justice  system  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  disrepair,  in 
larg^  measure  because  there  has  been  deep  apathy  on  the  part  of  both  the  public 
and  public  officials  for  decades.  That  apathy  is  ending,  as  it  should,  for  lasting 
improvements  in  crime  control  can  be  fashioned  only  if  there  is  deep-rooted  and 
broad  commitment  to  the  enormous  task  of  making  this  society  safe  and  just  for 
all  of  its  citizens. 

During  the  past  two  years,  there  has  been  both  interest  in  and  study  of  the 
LEAA  program  by  the  general  public,  public  service  organizations,  public  officials 
and  their  organizations,  criminal  justice  officials,  and  the  Congress.  We  not  only 
welcome  all  scrutiny  and  criticisms  of  the  LEAA  program,  but  we  encourage  it  as 
well.  In  addition,  we  pay  attention. 
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Your  Subcommittee,  in  inviting  me  to  testify  today,  indicated  it  liad  (jue.stions 
involving  a  number  of  the  areas  embraced  by  LEAA's  operations.  I  am  pleased 
to  respond  and  to  an.swer  all  of  the  questions — some  in  this  prepared  statement, 
others  in  the  questions  and  answers  you  indicated  would  follow  my  formal  re- 
marks. 

Because  of  your  Subcommittee's  interest  in  LEAA.  we  have  given  considerable 
thought  on  how  to  best  relay  to  you  the  facts  about  the  crime  control  program 
and  how  to  convey  our  views  on  those  areas  which  seem  of  greatest  significance. 

With  your  permission.  I  would  like  to  deal,  in  part,  with  a  immber  of  criticisms 
that  have  been  made  of  the  LEAA  program. 

It  has  been  alleged,  for  instance,  that  block  grants  to  the  states  were  being 
dissipated  becau.se  LEAA  had  not  assumed  a  leadership  role  in  guiding  expen- 
ditures; LEAA  had  allowed  too  much  money  to  be  spent  on  police  programs; 
states  involved  the  community  to  a  very  small  extent  in  preparation  and  develop- 
ment of  progi-ams  to  reduce  crime.  While  we  welcome  criticisms,  we  feel  tho.se 
conclusions  are  inaccurate. 

To  put  the  total  LEAA  program  in  perspective.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  first  year  budget,  for  fiscal  1069.  was  only  $63  million — certainly  not 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  parts  of  the  criminal  justice  system  across  the 
country,  no  matter  how  it  was  stretched.  In  addition,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  this  program  began  from  scratch  in  fiscal  1969.  Every  state  had  to  create  a 
state  planning  agency,  and  then  work  in  cooperation  with  its  city  and  county  gov- 
ernments to  first  draft  statewide  criminal  justice  improvement  programs  and 
then  to  implement  them.  AMien  we  consider  this  had  to  be  done  in  every  state,  in 
a  matter  of  months,  it  is  clear  it  was  a  complex  and  demanding  task.  It  also  must 
be  stressed  that  these  things  were  accomplished  and  the  nationwide  crime  con- 
trol program  became  a  reality  in  its  first  year  of  operations. 

In  addition,  fiscal  1969  was  the  year  in  which  several  months  passed  before 
Administrators  were  appointed  and  LEAA  actually  went  into  operation.  We 
have  never  denied  that  this  late  start  caused  problems.  We  have  never  denied 
that  because  the  police  were  e(inipi)ed  to  make  immediate  requests  ^hey  often 
received  a  larger  share  of  their  state's  grant  money  from  the  state  planning 
council  than  might  have  been  the  case  had  the  council  been  operating  for  longer, 
had  more  experience  or  had  more  time.  We  never  denied  that  other  areas  such 
as  corrections  and  courts  posed  more  difficult  problems  for  criminal  justice 
planners  and  were  slower  in  seeking  funds.  We  never  denied  the  fact  that  a 
numl)er  of  large  cities  were  very  slow  to  request  funds  from  their  state  councils 
and  therefore  received  inadequate  funding,  even  though  they  often  got  everything 
they  asked  for.  We  never  denied  those  problems  existed — but  we  set  out  vigorously 
to  correct  them  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1969. 

We  believe  we  made  substantial  progress  in  fiscal  1970  in  dealing  with  those 
problems.  Fiscal  1970  was  not  only  the  first  full  year  of  operation  for  LEAA. 
but  also  was  a  year  during  which  our  funding  level  was  more  than  four  times 
as  great  as  in  that  first  difiicult  year— a  total  of  $268  million.  In  fact,  as  far 
as  action  grants  are  concerned,  fiscal  1970  funding  was  nearly  seven  times  as 
great  as  fi.scal  1969 — $21.'>  million  compared  to  $29  million.  We  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  fiscal  1969  funding,  no  matter  how  carefully  distributed,  was 
grossly  inadequate  when  compared  to  the  nation's  criminal  justice  needs. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  vast  bulk  of  LEAA's  funds  have  gone  for  police, 
corrections  and  juvenile  programs  being  virtually  ignored.  But  for  fiscal  1970. 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Far  from  ignoring  corrections,  during 
fi.scal  1970.  LEAA  made  improvement  in  the  corrections  area  its  major  priority. 
The  result  we  feel  was  an  outstanding  success.  The  facts  are  : 

In  fiscal  1970  we  doubled  the  percentage  of  state  block  action  grants  devoted 
to  corrections  programs,  from  13.5  percent  to  27  percent. 

In  dollar  terms  that  improvement  was  even  more  s*^riking.  We  estimate  that 
as  a  result  of  later  re-programming,  states  may  have  devoted  only  $2  million 
of  fiscal  1969  funds  to  corrections  programs.  In  fiscal  1970.  if  discretionary 
funding,  technical  assistance  and  corrections-related  programs  such  as  juvenile 
delinquencv  prevention  are  included,  the  total  spending  for  corrections  jtrograms 
was  more  "than  $68  million,  more  than  30  times  the  amount  in  fiscal  1969. 

LEAA  has  a  great  concern  about  juvenile  delinquency  programs.  We're  proud 
of  the  fact  that  of  that  $68  million  total,  some  .$33  million  went  U>  fund  various 
delinquency  programs,  substantially  more  than  the  total  amoTUit  of  money 
distributed  in  block  action  grants  to  states  during  fiscal    1969. 

We  are  concerned  over  recidivism,  for  our  corrections  institutions  simply  don  t 
correct.  LEAA  thus  has  put  great  emphasis  on  community-based  programs  to 
51-963 — 70 10 
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rehabilitate  offenders,  to  fjet  them  back  into  the  coninuinity  as  quickly  as  possible 
in  a  constructive  way.  Of  that  $68  million  for  corrections-related  programs  in 
tiscal  1970,  some  $22  million  went  for  these  various  types  of  community-based 
corrections  programs. 

Last  November,  President  Nixon  directed  Attorney  General  Mitchell  to  move 
immediately  to  mobilize  federal  resources  to  improve  the  national  corrections 
situation.  Corrections  in  the  United  States  today  is  inhuman,  it  is  a  national 
disgrace  and  linally,  I  believe  that  many  corrections  institutions  breed  crime 
instead  of  rehabilitating  prisoners.  I  am  particularly  proud  of  LEAA's  record 
in  corrections  during  fiscal  1970.  There  is  much  work  that  remains  to  be  done. 
But  I  think  that  we  have  certainly  met  our  obligations  head  on,  and  I  believe  that 
the  corrections  improvement  program  funded  by  LEAA  in  tiscal  1970  represents 
our  outstanding  achievement  in  that  year. 

I'olice  programs  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  money  spent  by  states  from  their 
block  action  grants  during  fiscal  1969.  This  was  the  result  of  a  number  of  factors 
including  the  very  short  time  for  preparation  of  grant  requests,  the  fact  that 
planning  agencies  were  just  getting  organized  and  the  fact  that  the  police  were 
I)robabIy  better  equipped  than  any  other  area  to  make  specific  requests.  As  a 
result  some  75  percent  of  the  state  block  action  money  in  fiscal  1969  went  for 
police  program.s. 

However,  it  is  very  significant  that  during  fiscal  1970  the  percentage  fell  from 
75  to  51  percent  of  state  block  action  grant  money  devoted  to  police  programs. 
That  drop  was  directly  the  result  of  our  emphasis  on  corrections  as  well  as 
other  factors.  This  year,  fiscal  1971.  we  intend  to  emphasize  court  programs 
without  letting  up  our  pressure  on  corrections  and  so  it's  quite  possible  that 
the  police  share  of  state  block  action  grant  money  might  fall  even  lower. 

Let  me  also  stress  that  those  figures  do  not  include  discretionary  action 
grants — one  of  the  best  measures  of  LEAA  leadership  since  LEAA  itself  deter- 
mines how  this  money  will  be  spent.  In  fiscal  1970.  police  programs  accounted 
for  only  31  percent  of  the  $32  million  LEAA  distributed  in  discretionary  grants. 
Total  federal,  state  and  local  exiionditures  for  the  criminal  justice  system  in 
the  United  States  are  estimated  at  roughly  $6.5  billion.  Of  this  amount  it  has 
been  estimated  that  roughly  67  percent  goes  to  the  police.  Against  that  67  per- 
cent figure  nationwide,  I  believe  that  the  51  percent  and  31  percent  police  pro- 
gram expenditure  levels  for  LEAA  in  fiscal  1970  substantially  refute  any  charge 
ithat  LEAA  overemphasizes  police  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  LEAA  certainly  is  not  downgrading  the  importance  of 
police,  or  ignoring  their  needs.  We  are  well  aware  that  police  are  the  most 
important  means  of  curbing  crime,  and  as  such  have  responsibility  for  perform- 
ing a  major  service  in  the  community.  We  are  working  with  the  police  to 
develop  programs  which  will  provide  real  improvement  and  innovation.  In  the 
fiscal  1970  plans,  for  instance,  less  than  25  percent  of  the  police  program  block 
action  money  was  earmarked  by  the  states  for  equipment  purchases — and  more 
than  half  of  that  was  for  communications  equipment. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  LEAA  has  given  inadequate  attention  to  the  needs 
of  cities  with  urgent  crime  problems.  This  committee  has  received  testimony 
earlier  from  a  distinguished  police  chief  in  which  an  eloquent  plea  was  made 
for  more  funds  for  police  equipment  and  training.  I  can  assure  this  committee 
that  LEAA  and  the  states  will  continue  to  be  responsive  to  these  basic  needs. 
There  have  been  problems  in  the  crime  control  program.  No  nationwide  effort 
in  a  field  as  complex  as  criminal  justice  could  escape  having  some  ditficulties. 
But  we  have  been  aware  of  them  and  have  moved  promptly  to  resolve  them. 
We  have  shared  the  concern  that  large  cities  with  urgent  crime  problems  might 
not  receive  enough  action  funds  from  state  block  grants,  for  fighting  crime  in 
the  cities  is  a  priority.  Preliminary  results  of  the  fiscal  1969  exix'uditures  of 
block  grants  indicate  that  60  percent  of  all  action  funds  distributed  by  states 
to  local  government  went  to  the  nation's  411  cities  of  over  50.000  population. 
Those  411  cities  contain  less  than  40  percent  of  the  nation's  population  and  about 
62  percent  of  its  serious  crimes.   Fiuid  usage  was   running  in   nearly   direct 
proportion  to  incidence  of  crime.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  60  percent  figure 
includes  only  direct  grants  to  cities  and  counties.   The  percentage  Avould   be 
larger  if  it  included  programs  funded  separately  which  are  of  substantial  benefit 
to  cities — for  instance,  programs  to  improve  corrections  and  courts,  which  nor- 
mally are  operated  by  states  but  into  which  the  cities  send  the  bulk  of  offenders. 
There  have  been  instances  of  inadequate  participation  by  large  cities.  In  .some 
instances,  states  did  not  move  quickly  enough  in  sub-granting  funds,  but  this  is 
being  resolved.  In  other  instances,  cities  themselves  did  not  take  needed  initia- 
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tives.  but  we  are  taking  special  efforts  to  help  them  become  fully  involved.  Most 
of  the  criticism  of  large  cities  stemmed  from  the  funds  they  received  from  the 
fiscal  1909  budget — which  was  only  $f«  million  and  included  only  .$25  million  in 
block  action  grants.  That  was  not  enough  to  .satisfy  the  needs  of  anybody,  no 
matter  how  it  was  stretched. 

With  the  much  larger  budgets  of  last  year  and  this  year,  we  are  confident  the 
needs  of  the  cities  will  be  met  adequately.  Some  responsil)ility  for  delay  must 
also  be  borne  by  the  federal  government.  No  implementing  agency  was  estab- 
lished by  the  prior  admiui.stration  until  four  months  after  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
became  law. 

In  our  own  Annual  Report  we  published  a  table  showing  that  the  15  citie.s  with 
the  highest  crime  index  in  the  United  States  had,  on  the  average,  only  about  44 
percent  of  the  crime  in  their  state  and  received,  on  the  average,  only  about  28 
percent  of  the  state  block  action  grants  distributed  by  the  state  councils  to 
the  communities  in  their  states.  Tho.se  were  fiscal  1909  figures,  and  we  all  agree 
they  are  not  good  enough.  Since  the  states  have  not  distributed  all  their  fiscal 
1970  money,  comparable  figures  for  last  year  are  not  yet  available. 

I  think  it  is  important,  however,  to  point  out  that  a  number  of  the  cities  which 
did  not  receive  adequate  funding  did  not  receive  it  because  they  did  not  ask  for 
it.  A  great  deal  was  heard  last  Spring  about  the  city  in  Indiana  which  received 
only  a  polaroid  camera  and  a  fingerprint  kit.  The  simple  fact  is  that  at  the  time 
this  was  made  public,  that  was  all  the  city  had  asked  for. 

Furthermore,  city  requests  are  often  in  the  police  area,  since  this  is  where 
they  most  frequently  feel  the  pinch.  Corrections  program.*!  are  almo.st  always 
state  or  country  run.  Therefore,  if  LEAA  state  block  action  grant  money  is  spent 
on  corrections,  while  the  cities  may  receive  the  principal  benefits,  LEAA  cor- 
rections money  would  not  go  directly  to  those  cities. 

LEAA  considers  adequate  funds  to  the  cities  very  important.  Apart  from  urging 
state  criminal  justice  councils  to  make  this  a  matter  of  primary  concern.  LEAA 
set  aside  .$11  million — more  than  a  third  of  its  total  discretionary  funds  for  fis- 
cal 1970 — solely  for  programs  to  help  the  large  cities.  Even  in  cases  where  direct 
funds  had  been  given  to  cities  through  LEAA  discretionary  grants,  some  projects 
were  still  not  .started  at  the  local  level  after  six  month.s.  LEAA  technical  assist- 
ance efforts  are  available  to  cities  on  request.  Furthermore,  we  recently  made  an 
award  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  the  League  of  Cities  and  the 
Conference  of  Mayors  to  find  ways  to  help  the  nation's  largest  cities  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  available  to  them  under  LEAA  programs. 

We  have  managed,  in  less  than  two  year.s,  to  create  and  coordinate  a  nation- 
wide criminal  justice  planning  sy.stem,  which  has  mounted  a  comprehensive 
attack  on  crime  in  every  state  and  every  major  city  in  the  United  States.  Cer 
tainly  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  results  can  be  seen,  but  we  believe  the 
promptness  with  which  this  program  took  hold,  and  the  breadth  of  response, 
compares  favorably  with  almost  any  other  federal  grant  program. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  LEAA  has  failed  to  exert  proper  leadership  in  the 
crime  control  program.  But  if  anyone  thinks  that  the  .share  of  action  grants 
devoted  to  corrections  was  doubled  without  leadership  from  Washington  they 
simply  don't  understand  how  state  criminal  justice  programs  operate.  Striking 
evidence  of  LEAA  leadership  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  fiscal  1969  plans 
submitted  by  all  the  state  agencies  with  the  fi.scal  1970  plans.  It  isn't  merely  that 
the  1970  plans  are  more  sophisticated.  They  are  far  more  detailed,  far  more 
specific,  far  more  insightful,  far  more  comprehensive,  far  more  integrated.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  room  for  increased  LEAA  leader.ship  in  the  future,  and  we 
intend  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

It  must  l)e  remembered  that  the  intent  of  Congress  and  overwhelmingly  so  is 
that  the  Federal  government  be  a  partner  not  a  dictator  in  assisting  states  and 
local  governments  in  improving  law  enforcement. 

Critics  often  have  completely  ignored  important  parts  of  the  LEAA  program — 
including  the  discretionary  grant  program,  the  academic  assistance  program  and 
the  research  program  carried  out  by  LEAA's  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  .Justice.  During  fiscal  1970,  funds  for  those  areas  totalled  ap- 
proximately §00  million — more  than  twice  the  amount  of  money  .spent  in  fi.scal 
1969  on  the  entire  block  action  grant  program. 

During  fiscal  1970 : 

LEAA  made  426  discretionary  grants  totalling  .$32  million  (compared  to  29 
discretionary  grants  totalling  .$4.2  million  in  fiscal  1909. ) 

LEAA  for  the  first  time  had  appropriations  of  .$1.2  million  for  technical  assist- 
ance, of  which  more  than  a  third   about  $410,000,  went  for  technical  assistance 
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in  the  area  of  corrections.  Examples  ot  other  technical  assistance  exepnditures 
included  .$228,000  for  preparation  and  dissemination  of  technical  assistance 
materials  on  bombs,  bomb  threats  and  related  police  procedures ;  and  .$128,000 
to  support  a  study  of  campus  disorders. 

LEAA  spent  $18  million  for  academic  assistance  to  help  finance  college  studies 
for  some  50,000  persons — some  43,000  criminal  justice  personnel,  and  7,000  stu- 
dents preparing  for  criminal  justice  careers. 

The  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  <and  Criminal  Justice  used  its 
appropriation  of  $7.rt  million  to  support  more  than  100  research  and  development 
projects  in  the  areas  of  crime  prevention,  police  operations,  courts,  prosecution, 
and  prisoner  rehabilitation. 

During  fiscal  1970,  LEAA  established  the  National  Criminal  .Justice  Iiiforma- 
tion  amf  Statistics  Service  with  an  appropriation  from  Congress  of  $1  million. 
One  of  the  projects  undertaken  by  the  Service  was  Project  SEARCH :  a  System 
for  Electronic  Analysis  and  Retrieval  of  Criminal  Histories.  This  project  in- 
volves 15  states  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  pool  information  on  criminal  histories 
by  establishing  computerized  information  systems  connected  to  a  central  co- 
ordinating point. 

I  also  would  like  to  submit,  for  the  Committee's  record,  a  copy  of  LEAA's 
Annual  Report  for  Fiscal  1970,  which  covers  our  program  in  great  detail. 

From  this  summary,  I  hope  a  more  accurate  perspective  has  emerged  regarding 
a  number  of  key  points  in  the  LEAA  program.  Much  already  has  been  accom- 
plished, thanks  in  large  measure  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  state  planning  agencies 
and  both  criminal  justice  personnel  and  public  officials  at  the  local  and  state 
levels.  However,  much  remains  to  'be  done.  We  cannot  be  content  until  the  crime 
rates  begin  to  drop.  And  not  even  then,  for  crime  must  be  reduced  to  the  absolute 
minimum,  and  we  must  greatly  enhance  the  efficiency  and  fairness  of  the  entire 
criminal  justice  system. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  when  crime  rates  might  begin  to  decline  nationally. 
But  I  believe  that  day  will  come,  perhaps  sooner  than  many  of  us  suspect.  Let  me 
cite  one  example  of  what  a  dedicated,  progressive  police  department  can  accom- 
plisli.  Washington,  D.C.,  recently  reported  a  sub.'^tantial  reduction  in  its  monthly 
crime  rate — the  first  one  in  more  than  four  .vears.  Metropolitan  Police  Chief  Wil- 
son gave  mo.st  of  the  credit  for  this  reduction  to  two  prgrams,  increasing  the 
number  of  police  on  the  street  and  the  use  of  methadone  to  control  drug  addiction. 
LEAA  last  year  gave  the  District  some  $2  million^more  than  twice  its  total  block 
action  grant — solely  to  help  fund  these  two  important  programs. 

Some  who  have  examined  LEAA  have  criticized  the  fact  so  much  of  LEAA's 
action  funds  have  gone  for  police  programs.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
LEAA  program  is  dealing  with  the  comprehensive  improvement  of  the  entire 
criminal  justice  system,  and  is  making  every  effort  to  make  certain  that  this 
mandate  of  Congress  is  carried  out  so  that  police,  courts,  and  corrections  have 
their  proper  share  of  funds. 

But  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  discuss  those  criticisms  of  aid  to  police. 
For  the  most  part,  the  criticisms  have  been  broad-gauge — too  much  money  has 
gone  for  police,  and  there  is  always  the  implication  that  the  bulk  of  police  funds 
have  gone  for  equipment. 

The  police  comprise  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Their  needs  are  enormous.  In  addition,  they  comprise  the  first  line  of  efforts  in 
crime  prevention  and  crime  reduction.  It  will  do  little  lasting  good  to  improve 
the  fairness  and  efficiency  of  the  courts  and  the  rehabilitation  efforts  of  correc- 
tions if  we  fail  to  give  police  the  aid  they  need  to  prevent  more  crime  and  appre- 
hend more  suspects. 

Tlie  critics  often  overlook  the  fact  that  aid  for  police  involves  a  variety  of  vital 
programs.  Equipment  certainly  is  important — and  an  examination  of  equipment 
purchases  shows  heavy  emphasis  on  communications  equipment.  This  type  of  gear, 
as  well  as  other  kinds  of  equipment,  is  deigned  to  permit  police  to  respond  faster 
and  more  efficiently  to  crime,  and  to  protect  the  lives  of  policemen. 

Studies  have  shown,  for  instance,  that  the  faster  police  arrive  at  the  scene  of 
a  crime,  the  greater  chance  they  have  of  solving  it.  Heavy  emphasis  has  been 
placed  by  police  on  training — from  the  rookie  through  the  patrolman  through  the 
middle  and  upper-level  command  ranks.  The  training  will  not  only  make  police 
more  effective,  it  will  make  them  fairer  in  their  contacts  with  citizens.  Emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  prevention  and  control  of  civil  disorders — with  prevention 
programs  and  training  of  personnel  as  priorities.  Development  of  better  relations 
witii  minority  groups  has  also  been  given  major  attention,  both  through  disorders 
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prevention  campaigns  and  through  enhanced  police-community  relations  pro- 
grams. Organized  crime  control  is  another  area  of  prime  concern.  Organized 
crime  is  not  only  a  law  enforcement  problem,  but  in  ghetto  areas  is  a  civil  rights 
problem  as  well — for  organized  crime  preys  on  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 

Some  of  those  who  have  examined  the  LEAA  program  seem  to  forget  what  the 
Congress  said  in  creating  the  new  national  crime  control  program.  Congress  de- 
cided, first  of  all,  that  law  enforcement  is  and  mu.st  be  primarily  a  local  and 
state  respon.sibility.  Congress  decided  that  the  LEAA  program  is  not  one  where 
the  federal  government  implants  its  will  on  law  enforcement  throughout  the 
country  or  begins  development  of  a  federal  police  force.  Rather,  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  give  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  state  and  local 
governments.  It  is  up  to  those  state  and  local  governments  to  not  only  contribute 
much  of  the  money  for  improvement  programs,  but  bear  the  overwhelming  burden 
of  work  as  well. 

The  LEAA  program  is  basically  a  block  grant  program.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments set  their  own  priorities,  develop  their  own  programs.  Then  each  state  re- 
ceives a  block  action  grant  to  carry  out  its  statewide  improvement  plan,  and 
gives  most  of  the  block  grant  funds  to  its  local  units  of  government.  This  is  a 
partnership  program.  We  work  cooperatively  with  state  and  local  governments 
to  develop  programs  and  program  directions  we  feel  are  important — as  in  tlie 
area  of  corrections,  as  I  cited  earlier.  Rut  we  do  not  dictate  to  state  and  local 
governments,  and  anybody  who  thinks  we  .should  had  better  go  back  and  read 
Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  Congress  did  not 
intend  this  to  be  a  program  of  Federal  dic-tation. 

Concern  also  has  been  voiced  that  planning  funds  have  been  inadequate  thus 
far  in  the  program.  All  of  the  planning  funds  are  given  to  the  states  in  block 
grants,  based  upon  population.  States  use  these  funds,  in  cooperation  with  their 
units  of  local  government,  to  help  draft  and  implement  statewide  law  enforce- 
ment improvement  programs  and  to  help  pay  administrative  costs  of  the  state 
planning  agencies.  In  the  first  year  of  the  LEAA  program,  planning  grants  totaled 
$19  million,  compared  to  $2.">  million  for  block  action  grants.  In  fiscal  1070,  plan- 
ning grants  were  $21  million,  compared  to  $182  million  in  block  action  funds  Our 
proposal  for  fiscal  1971  calls  for  $26  million  in  planning  funds,  .some  $350  million 
for  block  action  grants.  We  feel  the  planning  funds  are  adequate.  Planning  is  of 
great  importance,  but  a  good  base  already  has  been  created  and  the  funds  pro- 
posed are  adequate  to  continue  the  work.  I  might  add  here  that  LEAA  plans  to 
request  more  funds  for  planning  in  fiscal  1972. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  we  feel  that  plans  submitted  to  LEAA  so  far  have  been 
generally  of  good  quality.  In  the  program's  first  year,  it  was  something  of  a  won- 
der that  states  were  able  to  submit  plans  at  all.  Despite  whatever  other  problems 
they  may  have  had,  the  first-year  plans  were  brutally  candid  in  discussing  short- 
comings of  the  states'  criminal  justice  systems.  For  fiscal  1;;70,  we  required  the 
States  to  plan  for  more  than  one  year — to  begin  development  of  long-range  plan.s 
and  goals.  Generally,  the  long-range  planning  work  was  not  as  adequate  as  we 
felt  it  should  have  l<een.  The  third  round  of  plans  will  be  submitted  to  LEAA  by 
next  December  31.  We  have  worked  closely  with  the  states  to  improve  planning 
and  we  expect  these  next  plans  to  be  of  uniformly  high  (luality. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  a  discussion  in  some  detail  of  two  other  important 
aspects  of  the  LEAA  program — The  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice,  and  the  National  Criminal  Justice  Information  and  Statistics 
Service. 

The  National  Institute  is  the  researcli  and  development  arm  of  LEAA.  In  fiiscal 
1970,  the  Institute  had  a  Iiudget  of  $7.r(  million,  and  Congress  has  appropriated 
the  same  amount  for  this  year.  We  do  not  feel  that  is  enough,  but  Congress  has 
indicated  that  it  will  i)ermit  us  to  request  re-programming  of  some  funds  if  we 
feel  they  can  be  adequately  utilized  by  the  Institute  this  year. 

In  many  ways,  police  and  courts  and  corrections  all  are  still  operating  in  the 
19th  century.  We  must  bring  them  fully  into  the  20th  century,  and  enable  them 
to  use  the  benefits  of  science  and  technology.  Three  basic  elements  are  needed  for 
intelligent  research  and  development :  first,  there  must  be  a  .s'olid,  broad  base  of 
research  projects,  being  done  in  cooperation  with  the  states,  that  are  built  on  a 
master  plan  of  long-range  goals :  second,  there  must  be  great  emphasis  on  tech- 
nology transfer,  applying  to  criminal  justice  the  techniques  and  equipment  al- 
ready developed  by  private  industry,  the  space  program,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  (it  will  do  us  no  good  to  simply  go  on  re-inventing  the  wheel)  ;  and 
third,  there  must  be  impartial  evaluations  of  the  state  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  today,  its  needs,  and  what  is  being  done  to  meet  them. 
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Tlie  federal  government  is  a  late  starter  in  regard  to  criminal  Justice  research, 
both  in  terms  of  money  and  years.  To  cite  only  one  example,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  conducting  agricultural  research  since  1862 — the  year  the 
agency  was  created.  Even  before  that — as  far  back  as  1828 — the  old  patent  office 
conducted  agricultural  research.  This  fiscal  year  the  Agriculture  Department's 
pending  budget  request  contains  $255.2  million  for  re.search,  and  since  1862  it  has 
spent  $4  billion  on  research.  That  research  and  development  has  been  a  key  fac- 
tor in  this  nation's  incredible  productivity  in  foodstuffs.  Research  for  criminal 
justice — properly  funded  and  directed— could  provide  comparable  results,  and  I 
believe  it  could  be  done  in  a  fairly  short  time. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  National  Institute  supported  more  than  100 
research  and  development  projects  in  the  area  of  crime  prevention,  police  opera- 
tions, court  procedures,  and  correctional  methods. 

One  of  the  Institute's  most  promising  efforts  is  the  Pilot  Cities  Program,  which 
emphasizes  system-wide  improvement  of  all  criminal  justice  operations — police, 
courts,  and  corrections — in  cities  and  metropolitan  areas. 

Pilot  cities  are  being  established  throughout  the  country  to  test  the  impact  of 
such  across-the-board  improvements.  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara  County,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Dayton  and  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  are  the  first  pilot  sites  selected 
for  the  program.  Within  the  next  two  years,  five  additional  municipalities  will  be 
selected.  Eventually,  one  pilot  program  will  be  located  in  each  of  LEAA's  seven 
regions. 

There  are  several  criteria  for  selecting  pilot  cities.  One  of  the  most  important 
is  size.  The  municipality  must  be  large  enough  to  have  problems  of  street  crime, 
drug  addiction,  drunkenness,  and  delinquency,  yet  small  enough  that  a  limited 
investment  of  LEAA  funds  can  produce  measurable  improvement. 

In  each  pilot  city,  a  research  team,  in  cooperation  with  law  enforcement  and 
community  oflScials,  studies  criminal  justice  oi^erations  and  identifies  areas  for 
improvement.  A  comprehensive  group  of  action  programs  aimed  at  basic  system- 
wide  improvement  is  then  designed  and  carried  out.  In  this  way,  the  pilot  cities 
program  will  test  the  performance  of  the  best  criminal  justice  system  that  cur- 
rent knowledge  and  technology  can  offer. 

LEAA's  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Programs  is  collaborating  with  the  Institute 
on  the  program  and  is  the  principal  source  of  funding  for  action  programs.  Nearly 
$1  million  in  LEAA  funds  has  gone  to  this  program  so  far. 

The  Institute  is  sponsoring  a  number  of  projects  to  improve  police  capabilities. 
One  priority  is  better  police  communications.  We  are  well  on  our  way  to  develop- 
ing a  small,  reliable  transceiver  radio  which  can  provide  communications  for 
policemen  away  from  the  patrol  car.  The  Institute  has  issued  a  request  for  pro- 
posals, and  over  100  firms  are  competing  for  funding  to  build  the  best  version, 
both  technically  and  economically. 

Other  projects  are  developing  robbery  and  burglary  alarm  systems  linked 
directly  to  police  communications  centers. 

Improvements  in  weapons  systems  have  long  been  requested  by  many  police 
officials.  With  Institute  support,  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
has  established  a  Police  Weapons  Center  to  conduct  research  and  dissemination 
of  information  regarding  police  weapons — including  non-lethal  weapons.  The 
Center  will  also  provide  information  on  bomb  disposal  equipment — one  of  a 
number  of  Institute  projects  designed  to  meet  this  growing  threat  to  public 
safety.  Other  Institute  efforts  are  being  directed  toward  development  of  truly 
effective  equipment  and  systems  to  locate,  identify,  neutralize  and  dispo.se  of 
hidden  explosive  devices. 

To  help  police  control  the  wide-spread  use  of  narcotics,  the  Institute  is  working 
on  two  projects  to  develop  equipment  capable  of  detecting  hidden  quantities 
of  heroin. 

The  Institute's  research  efforts  go  beyond  developing  new  equipment,  however, 
crime  prevention  is  a  major  focus  of  research  supported  by  the  Institute. 

The  University  of  California  at  Davis  is  u.sing  a  .$148,121  grant  to  develop 
effective  methods  for  preventing  and  controlling  robbery,  muggings,  and  other 
forms  of  attacks  on  the  person.  Other  projects  are  studying  ways  to  make  resi- 
dences and  commercial  establishments  less  susceptible  to  robbery,  burglary,  and 
vandalism.  The  theory  behind  these  projects  is  that  architectural  and  environ- 
mental design  can  enhance  the  security  of  homes  and  businesses. 

In  corrections  and  rehabilitation  programs,  the  Institute  has  focused  on  such 
areas  a.s  prison  architecture,  work-release,  and  alternatives  to  incarceration. 

Reducing  court  delay,  which  many  experts  view  as  a  crucial  element  in  con- 
trolling crime,  is  a  primary  aim  of  several  Institute  projects.  Notre  Iiame  Uni- 
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versity  received  $200,000  for  an  operations  research  study  of  courts  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana.  To  assist  in  the  training  of  local  prosecutors,  the  Institute  granted 
$290,000  to  the  Council  on  Legal  Education  for  Professional  Responsibility  to 
create  special  education  programs  in  law  schools  and  prosecutors'  offices. 

To  develop  sound  improvement  programs,  we  need  sound  planning  programs. 
But  to  develop  sound  planning,  we  need  comprehensive  and  reliable  information 
and  statistics  on  every  part  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  Today,  that  infor- 
mation simply  does  not  exist  on  a  national  scale.  Record  keeping  is  fragmented, 
at  best,  and  not  uniform.  Some  cities  and  states  keep  good  records,  but  only  on 
some  portions  of  the  system.  Others  keep  hardly  any  reliable  statistics.  We 
don't  even  know  for  sure  how  much  crime  there  is,  or  how  many  ex-offenders 
commit  new  crimes  after  release  from  prison. 

The  Uniform  Crime  Reports  of  the  FBI  represents  the  greatest  advance 
to  date  in  collecting  information  about  crime.  It  is  the  best  that  exists.  But 
it  is  forced  to  rely  on  the  reports  submitted  to  it  by  police  departments — and 
some  departments  do  not  report  all  the  necessary  information,  and  many  don't 
report  at  all. 

What  is  the  cost  of  crime  to  victims?  The  costs  of  prevention  and  control? 
We  must  know  in  order  to  measure — in  dollars — the  value  of  various  anti-crime 
efforts. 

How  many  offenders  are  repeaters  and  vrith  what  frequency?  What  are  the 
correlations  with  such  factors  as  age,  seriousness  of  crime,  length  of  sentence? 
We  must  know  so  we  may  make  sound  decisions  about  rehabilitation  programs. 
There  is  such  a  dearth  of  information  that  no  one  knows  the  aggregate 
expenditures  for  criminal  justice  activities  in  this  country.  Few  state  law 
enforcement  oflScials  can  say  positively  how  many  jails  are  in  their  states. 
Courts  do  not  have  data  about  the  amount  of  time  required  to  process  criminal 
cases,  average  sentences,  or  even  on  their  own  i)ersonnel. 

To  develop  a  sound,  nation-wide  criminal  justice  data  system  we  have  created 
the  Information  and  Statistics  Service  in  LEAA. 

LEAA  is  spearheading  programs  to  create  or  improve  information  and  statis- 
tics gathering.  The  agency  has  done  this  by  earmarking  substantial  portions 
of  its  discretionary  action  funds  for  such  programs,  and  by  creating  the  Infor- 
mation and  Statistics  Service  (NCJISS),  which  was  established  last  year. 
This  was  a  million-dollar  program  in  fiscal  1970,  and  its  requested  budget  this 
year  is  $4  million. 

NCJISS  helps  states  and  local  communities  develop  st^itistical  systems  and 
it  guides  the  states  in  using  computer  and  information  systems.  In  essence,  it  is 
providing  the  national  leadership  that  has  been  critically  needed. 

For  example,  NCJISS  has  begun  pre-tests  for  a  series  of  three  surveys  on 
crime  victims.  These  surveys  will  examine  the  individual  as  a  victim,  businesses 
as  victims,  and  governments  as  victims  and  will  provide  estimates  on  such  matters 
as  victims'  characteristics,  geographical  distribution  of  crime,  the  number  of 
crimes  being  committed. 

As  part  of  this  effort,  NCJISS  is  negotiating  with  the  Census  Bureau  to  include 
questions  about  victim  experience  in  the  Bureau's  Quarterly  Household  Survey, 
conducted  in  January  and  July,  1971.  If  this  is  arranged,  then  this  will  be  the 
first  attempt  to  collect  hard  data  on  crime  incidence  at  the  national  level. 
Then,  in  1972,  NCJISS  expects  to  begin  its  extensive  National  Victimization 
Survey. 

The  important  national  survey  of  jails  has  just  been  completed  and  will  soon 
be  released.  This  survey  report  contains  a  wealth  of  information  on  jail  facilities 
and  prisoners. 

Under  another  NCJISS  project,  the  Cen.sus  Bureau  is  preparing  a  directory  of 
criminal  justice  agencies  in  the  United  States.  The  LEAA  will  publish  this 
directory  in  March. 

The  LEAA  has  also  arranged  for  the  Census  Bureau  to  expand  its  collection 
of  statistics  on  criminal  justice  expenditures  and  employment.  In  December, 
when  the  Bureau  publishes  the  annual  compilation — Employment  and  Expendi- 
tures in  Criminal  Justice  for  Fiscal  1969 — data  on  prosecution  and  indigent 
defense  will  be  included  for  the  first  time. 

The  first  step  in  LEAA's  long  range  goal  of  developing  national  court  statistics 
is  a  NCJISS  survey  of  court  organization.  The  initial  phase  will  cover  about 
8.000  court  systems  in  the  nation — trial  courts,  courts  of  general  jurisdiction, 
state  appellate  courts,  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction.  An  inter-agency  agreement 
to  conduct  this  survey  is  now  pending ;  the  LEAA  expects  to  complete  this  agree- 
ment shortly  so  that  it  may  begin  the  survey  and  finish  it  by  the  end  of  1971. 
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The  agency  has  already  begun  development  of  the  first  module  of  what  will 
hefome  a  management  information  system  for  the  LEAA  itself.  This  is  an 
important  project  for  it  will  enable  the  LEAA  to  manage  and  monitor  its 
rapidly  growing  grants-in-aid  more  effectively — not  only  improving  the  follow- 
through  on  individual  grants  but  eliminating  possible  duplication  or  waste 
in  the  various  grants. 

The  LEAA  is  establishing  a  criminal  justice  reference  service.  Among  the 
information  services  now  available  there  are  wide  gaps  in  coverage  and  in 
quality.  LEAA's  new  service  will  be  a  service-oriented  system  filling  the  informa- 
tion needs  of  the  entire  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  community — 
police,  courts,  corrections,  prosecution,  probation  and  parole.  The  National  In- 
stitute has  awarded  a  grant  to  George  Washington  University  to  define  potential 
users  and  to  assist  in  planning  the  new  service.  The  University  will  complete 
this  project  in  January. 

NCJISS'  statistical  efforts  figure  importantly  in  the  National  Institute's  pilot 
cities  projects.  The  incidence  of  crime  is  be-ing  measured  by  NCJISS  in  these 
cities — ^a  "before"  and  "after"  project  that  will  help  determine  the  effectivenetes 
of  the  demonstrations. 

One  of  the  most  important  LEAA  efforts  is  encouraging  the  development  of 
information  systems  which  will  serve  the  states'  operational  needs  while  pro- 
viding— as  a  by-product — the  required  statistics.  The  LEAA  surveyed  the  50 
states  to  assess  the  present  status  of  existing  sy.stems.  and  will  be  guided  by 
this  data  in  further  advising  and  assisting  the  states. 

A  number  of  prototype  systems  are  being  developed,  for  exami)le,  the  jniblic 
safety  information  sub-system  in  Long  Beach,  California,  that  is  part  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's  Municipal  Information  Sys- 
tems Project. 

The  most  significant  of  all  such  information  system  projects,  of  course,  is 
Project  SEARCH — System  for  the  Electronic  Analysis  and  Retrieval  of  Criminal 
Histories.  SExVRCH  is  designed  to  give  criminal  justice  agencies  needed  in- 
formation on  offenders  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  It  contains  data  on  arrests,  re- 
sults of  trials,  prison  sentences,  etc.  losing  such  a  system,  a  state  holding  a 
suspect  could  query  a  central  point,  find  out  whether  there  is  information  on 
the  person,  and  which  state  or  states  has  it.  The  LEAA  has  thus  far  financed 
the  project  with  some  $1.5  million.  SEARCH  is  being  demonstrated  by  the 
project  states — a  demonstration  that  will  continue  through  Decemlier — and  the 
preliminary  evaluation  indicates  that  every  goal  of  the  demonstration  has 
either  been  met  or  exceeded.  The  15  project  states  have  made  the  decision  to  go 
oivn-ational.  A  system  embracing  all  50  states  is  essential. 

In  the  SEARCH  project,  you  see  a  cornerstone  of  information  and  statistics 
system  for  criminal  justice.  The  development  of  this  system  is  a  landmark, 
auguring  well  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  attempted  in  this  statement  to  discuss  candidly  many  of 
the  criticisms  that  have  been  raised  abont  LEAA  and  to  disciiss  a  number  of 
key  parts  of  the  program  which  often  are  overlooked.  I  would  now  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions. 

Chairman  Proxiviire.  Thank  von  very  mnch,  Mr.  Velde.  We  are 
concerned  abont  this  protjram  for  a  nnmber  of  reasons.  Yon  have 
detailed  some  of  them  in  yonr  statement.  Another  reason,  of  course,  is 
because  there  is  a  ranidly  expandino;  area  of  Federal  expenditure,  geo- 
metric  in  the  wav  it  has  taken  off.  Maybe  my  fiffures  are  not  quite 
correct  because  they  just  come  off  the  top  of  my  head  from  the  de- 
bate we  had  last  week,  but  it  seems  to  me  vou  saicl  $B3  million  in  1969, 
$230  million  in  1970— these  are  fiscal  vears— $600  million  in  1971, 
$1.1  billion  in  197^.  $1.7  lullion  in  1973."  So.  this  is  an  increase  from 
$60  million  to  $1.7  billion,  a  thirty  fold,  30  times  as  big  a  program  in 
5  years.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Vfj.dk.  Yes,  sir.  Let  us  discuss  two  areas.  First,  as  far  as  au- 
thorizations are  concerned 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Yes,  I  should  say  these  are  projections,  these 
are  authorizations  and,  of  course,  they  are  not  always  fully  funded. 
I  have  some  questions  on  what  you  are  going  to  do  about  getting  your 
funding  a  little  later,  but  go  ahead. 
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Mr.  Velde.  As  you  know,  the  current  authorization  contained  in 
title  I  carried  us  only  through  fiscal  1970  and  that  range  of  au- 
thorizations went  from  $100  million  for  fiscal  1969  to  $300  million 
through  fiscal  1970.  There  are  amendments  giving  us  spending  au- 
thority for  fiscal  1971  through  fiscal  1973  pending  in  Congress.  These 
have  not  yet  been  enacted  into  law,  although  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  have  passed  versions  of  the  bill. 

There  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  authorization  amounts  in  the 
House  and  Senate  versions,  but,  basically,  it  appears  that  we  will  have 
a  minimum  authorization  of  $650  million  for  fiscal  1971,  at  least  $1 
billion  for  fiscal  1972,  although  the  Senate  version  is  $1.15  billion  and 
for  fiscal  1973  at  least  a  billion  and  a  half,  although  the  Senate  version 
is  $1.75  billion. 

As  for  appropriations,  fiscal  1969  was  $63  million.  In  fiscal  1970,  this 
went  up  to  $268  million.  And  for  fiscal  1971.  Congress  has  already  ap- 
proved $480  million  and  has  sent  this  legislation  to  the  President  for 
signing  into  law.  As  you  know,  however,  the  program  is  not  yet  tech- 
nically authorized. 

So,  whether  you  are  looking  at  authorization  numbers  or  appropria- 
tions figures,  there  is  a  dramatic  and  skyrocketing  increase.  But,  of 
course,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  needs  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  are  great,  that  there  have  been  decades,  in  fact, 
centuries  of  neglect  and  apathy  concerning  these  needs ;  so  now  we  are 
paying  the  price  for  this  apathy.  I  think  the  Federal  Government 
somewhat  belatedly  is  recognizing  its  responsibility  in  this  area. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  "Well,  I  think  that  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time, 
you  seem  to  concede  in  your  statement,  I  think  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized, that  the  State  and  local  governments  expend  the  overwhelming 
amount  of  the  funds  and  will  continue  to  do  so  even  under  this  big 
increase. 

Mr.  Velde.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  And  if  there  is  one  area  of  governmental 
responsibility  which  I  think  most  people  agree  should  be  State  and 
local,  it  is  police,  protection.  Almost  everybody  I  know  is  against  a 
national  police  force  or  a  national  police  power  or  such  national  ap- 
propriations for  law  enforcement  that  the  power  would  follow  the  dol- 
lars. It  usually  does.  So,  that  the  criticism  that  we  got  from  previous 
witnesses  seems  to  be  very  logical.  What  they  were  concerned  about, 
they  were  very  disturbed  about  the  program.  They  think  the  program 
is  working  very  badly  because  they  feel  the  basic  concept  of  the  pro- 
gram had  great  promise  but  that  it  is  not  working  out  the  way  it  was 
intended. 

The  general  criticism  is  that  the  funds  are  not  being  used  to  provoke 
innovation  and  improvement  but  simply  being  used  to  ease  the  prop- 
erty tax  burden  in  various  States  by  providing  funds  from  the  Federal 
Government  that  can  be  used  for  law  enforcement. 

One  witness  said,  and  let  me  quote  him : 

I  would  encourage  them  (LEAA)  to  be  sure  that  State  planning  agencies  in 
awarding  grants  promote  innovation,  promote  research,  promote  forward  moves 
rather  than  support  some  past  practices  that  are  really  horrible. 

This,  incidentally,  was  the  chief  of  police  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

In  fact,  that  is  the  way  the  money  is  being  spent  now,  and  it  is  being  spent 
to  reinforce  the  very  worst  things  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 
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And  as  I  say,  he  is  a  chief  of  police. 

How  do  you  see  the  purposes  of  the  LEx\A  grant  programs?  Do  you 
think  they  should  encourage  innovation?  Should  they  serve  as  seed 
money  or  are  they  simply  budget  supplements  for  local  agencies  to 
spend  anyway  they  see  fit  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  answer  is  probably  all  three 
of  those  and  more.  Innovation  and  improvement  are  an  important 
part  of  our  program.  But  if  you  are  operating  with  States,  as  we  do, 
where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  minimum  statewide  standard  for 
police  recruit  training,  you  have  to  attend  to  the  basics  first.  If  you 
are  operating  in  a  State,  such  as  we  are,  where  they  let  the  judges  in 
the  State  do  their  own  typing,  where  they  have  no  law  books  and  no 
clerical  support,  then  you  have  to  attend  to  the  basics  first.  If  you  are 
operating  in  a  State  where  the  main  State  institution  is  well  over  100 
years  old  and  where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  statewide  probation 
service  at  all,  even  on  paper,  to  say  nothing  of  actuality,  then  you 
have  to  attend  to  the  basics  first. 

We  support  innovation  to  the  extent  that  the  States  are  able  to  try 
out  tlie  new.  But  for  too  many  of  the  States  the  new  is  something  that 
really  should  have  been  done  10,  20,  .50,  or  even  100  years  ago.  You 
cannot  move  into  the  21st  century  until  you  have  first  moved  into  the 
20t]i  century  and,  unfortunately,  in  too  many  cases  there  are  basic  and 
critical  needs  for  such  things  as  police  equipment. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example :  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  1969 
State  plan  for  Pennsylvania  identified  1.150  police  departments  in  that 
State.  The  plan  indicated  that  only  150  of  those  departments  had  any 
kind  of  communications  capability  other  than  the  telephone.  The  1970 
comprehensive  plan  for  Pennsylvania  set  forth  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  statewide  police  communications.  It  also  identified  some  200 
police  departments  that  were  not  known  to  the  State  agency  in  1969.  In 
other  words,  it  found  200  more  police  agencies. 

So.  sure,  we  encourage  innovation  and  improvement.  But  we  also  are 
concerned  with  development  of  the  basics  as  well.  I  certainly  agree 
that  we  should  move  as  far  in  the  direction  of  innovation  as  we  pos- 
sibly can.  But  there  is  a  long  way  to  go,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Let  me  juSt  ask  one — try  to  tie  this  into  one 
specific  area  that  was  perhaps  the  most  disturbing  thing  that  was  dis- 
closed, in  my  view.  You  talk  about  the  great  success  or  beginning 
success,  at  least,  of  the  juvenile  programs,  concentration  in  this  area. 
One  of  our  witnesses  told  us  of  studies  indicating  that  a  10-year-old 
boy  now  has  about  a  50-pereent  chance  of  being  arrested  sometime  in 
his  life  for  a  nontraffic  offense.  For  a  black  boy  living  in  a  city,  his 
chance  is  believed  to  be  greater  than  90  percent.  That  is,  the  chances 
are  almost  10  to  1  that  he  is  going  to  have  an  arrest  record  to  have 
to  carry  through  life,  and  yet  we  have  totally  inadequate  legal,  social, 
psychiatric  services  to  offer  these  young  people  we  arrest.  We  mark 
them  as  deviants,  give  them  a  black  mark  which  may  stay  with  them 
all  their  lives,  do  nothing  to  help  them,  do  nothing  to  increase  their 
respect  for  law  enforcement. 

This  seems  to  me  a  really  shocking  situation  and  a  tremendous 
national  program.  Yet,  I  am  having  great  difficulty  finding  out  what, 
if  any.  Federal  programs  we  have  for  youth  development  and  delin- 
quency prevention.  The  programs  that  were  supposed  to  be  established 
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in  HEW,  I  gather,  got  very  little  funding  and  do  not  seem  to  exist  in 
any  significant  sense.  According  to  one  of  our  earlier  witnesses,  tlie 
Department  of  Justice,  "although  it  is  trying  to  do  a  very  good  job  in 
the  delinquency  field,  is  doing  so  with  virtually  no  staff  that  has 
expertise  in  this  area." 

What  do  you  see  as  the  appropriate  roles  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  HEW  in  this  area?  What  kind  and  what  amount  of  re- 
sources do  you  need  and  how  should  these  resources  be  used?  How  do 
you  go  about  coordinating  your  programs  with  those  of  HEW? 

Mr.  Velde.  I  could  almost  give  you  a  sermon  in  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  complex  question  with  many  facets.  Let 
me  see  if  I  can  identify  briefly  some  of  them  for  you. 

There  is  a  1968  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  which  was  a  companion 
piece  of  legislation  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act,  and,  as  you 
indicated,  it  is  administered  by  HEW.  It  has  been,  I  would  say, 
frankly,  grossly  inadequately  funded  so  far.  I  believe  its  appropria- 
tion this  year  is  $15  million.  This  is  strictly  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in 
relation  to  the  needs. 

We  have  some  appreciation  of  the  need  of  improving  the  juvenile 
justice  system  because  our  comprehensive  plans  do  have  juvenile  jus- 
tice components  in  them.  In  fact,  42  of  our  State  planning  agencies 
also  do  planning  under  the  1968  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act,  principally 
because  there  has  not  been  funding  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act  to  support  separate  planning  activifies.  Also,  we  have  encouraged 
joint  activity,  through  a  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  to  improve  coordination  of  the  programs. 

Now,  as  for  LEAA's  own  juvenile  program,  I  think  the  comment 
that  we  are  inadequately  staffed  to  deal  with  this  program  is  an 
accurate  one.  It  is  sort,  of  a  side  job  of  our  Corrections  Program  Divi- 
sion. We  do  not  presently  have  the  staff  to  have  a  fully  developed  and 
comprehensive  juvenile  program.  But  having  said  that,  I  have  in- 
dicated also  that  in  42  of  the  States  our  agencies  do  juvenile  program 
planning. 

Our  best  estimate  for  fiscal  1970  is  that  we  will  have  about  $35  mil- 
lion in  juvenile  justice  programs.  This  is  roughly  three  times  the  size 
of  the  HEW  funding  level.  About  half  of  this  money  goes  in  the  area 
of  prevention  programs,  particularly  in  the  drug  field,  at  the  junior 
high  and  elementary  school  level.  There  is  some  activity  in  the  area 
of  community-based  programs,  primarily  for  those  juveniles  who  are 
court-acquainted  already.  And  in  many  instances  these  are  only  the 
worst  of  the  cases,  those  who  have  been  court-acquainted  100,  200,  or 
300  times,  and  yet  still  are  in  their  teens. 

The  needs  are  very  great.  We  found  in  our  State  plan  surveys  that 
about  one-fourth  of  those  juveniles  incarcerated  in  institutions  in 
this  country  are  in  adult  institutions.  In  other  words,  with  respect  to 
them  there  is  no  juvenile  program  at  all.  They  are  just  physically 
housed  in  the  worst  imaginable  conditions.  And  this  is  true  in  States 
all  over  the  country. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  You  are  painting  a  very,  very  black  picture. 
Mr.  Velde.  That  is  right.  It  is  a  black  picture. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  And,  of  course,  the  grim  part  about  it  is  these 
are  the  young  people  who,  of  course,  are  going  to  be  problems  for 
many,  many  years  to  come.  You  talk  about  how  you  agree  you  are 
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understaffed.  Yoii  agree  you  need  more  funds  to  meet  this  problem, 
but  what  has  the  administration  really  done  to  get  those  funds? 
Wliat  have  they  done  to  figlit  for  them  ?  The  proposals  for  increased 
assistance  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  connection  with  these  bills 
were  proposials  vigorously  fought  by  the  achninistration.  The  admin- 
istration's spokesmen  wanted  to  cut  back  the  requests  of  Senator  Hart 
and  Senator  Kennedy  and  others  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  provide 
more  money.  Frankly,  I  did  not  support  those  Hart  and  Kennedy 
proposals  myself  because  I  thought  in  view  of  the  terrific  escalation  in 
expenditure  and  the  lack  of  effective  evaluation  or  planning  or  staffing 
that  I  just  could  not  see  myself  supporting  just  more  money  when  the 
problem  had  been  so  ill  defined  and  the  success  had  been  so  limited. 
But  it  would  seem  to  me  where  are  getting  a  tremendous  increase  in 
funds,  here  is  the  area  where  you  should  concentrate  your  efforts  and 
if  you  did  that  and  dramatized  this  problem,  then,  I  think,  you  would 
get  support  from  most  of  us  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  for  it. 

Mr.  Velde.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  package  of  amendments 
approved  by  the  Senate  last  week  includes  the  administration's  vSo- 
called  part  E  amendments,  which  would  establish  a  comprehensive 
new  program  for  improvement  in  the  corrections  area.  The  Senate 
authorized  $150  million  for  fiscal  1972  and  $250  million  for  fiscal  1973 
to  implement  this  program.  Although  the  needs  are  just  astronomical 
across  the  board  in  the  corrections  area,  the  emphasis  in  the  early 
years  will  be  on  community-based  programs,  particularly  those  con- 
cerned with  juveniles,  because  that  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  needs.  I 
ne?(l  to  go  no  further  than  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  in  its  State 
plan  identified  a  $44  million  construction  program  just  to  replace  the 
institutions  in  tlmt  State,  and  to  modernize  them,  without  developing 
adequate  community-based  correctional  programs. 

In  the  juvenile  prevention  area,  the  current  authorization  for  the 
HEIW  program  expires  next  June.  I  understand  the  administration 
does  have  a  comprehensive  set  of  amendments  now  in  preparation  to 
expand  and  improve  that  program  dramatically.  In  the  meantime,  of 
course,  the  LEAA  program  does  have  a  substantial  juvenile  prevention 
program  going  and  we  will  continue  it  at  least  until  the  funding  level 
and  the  nature  of  the  HEW  program  is  expanded. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  My  time  is  up,  I  will  be  back. 

Mr.  Conable? 

Representative  Conable.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  Mr. 
Velde,  it  is  a  very  interesting  statement  you  have  given  us  describing 
apparently  insurmountable  problems  that  are  going  to  require  a  great 
deal  of  national  attention. 

Mr.  Velde.  I  would  not  say  insurmountable,  just  extremely  difficult. 

Representative  Conable.  We  are  never  going  to  have  a  crime  rate  of 
zero. 

Mr.  Velde.  I  do  not  think  so ;  no,  sir. 

Representative  Conable.  I^et  me  ask  what  the  difference  is  between 
your  discretionary  money  and  your  nondiscretionar^^  money.  A^liat  do 
you  use  it  for  generally  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  By  law,  of  our  action  funds  available,  85  percent  goes  to 
the  States  in  the  fomi  of  block  grants  allocated  by  population.  The 
remaining  15  percent  is  available  to  LEAA  as  a  so-called  discretionary 
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fund.  Last  year,  fiscal  1970,  we  had  about  $32  million  aA'ailable  for  this 
fund.  This  fiscal  year,  1971,  that  fund  will  more  than  double. 

Representative  Conable.  Have  you  made  some  analysis  of  how  the 
discretionary  funds  are  used  i 

Mr.  Velde.  Yes. 

Representative  Conable.  Are  they  used  to  supi^lement  the  other 
funds  ^  Are  they  used  for  research  primarily  (  Is  that  research  carried 
out  by  the  Federal  Establishment  itself  or  is  it  carried  out  through  the 
State  planning  agencies  that  have  been  set  up  ( 

Mr.  Velde.  Last  year,  fiscal  1970,  we  had  a  discretionary  grant  pro- 
gram with  some  30  separate  kinds  of  activity  that  we  encouraged  the 
States  and  local  governments  to  submit  to  us.  The  largest  single  pro- 
gram was  our  big  cities  program  where  money  was  made  available 
directly  to  the  largest  cities.  The  largest  grants  per  city  last  year  were 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  each.  Some  100  cities  participated 
in  this  project. 

We  had  several  programs  in  the  organized  crime  area,  and  in  the 
corrections  area,  particularly  for  the  development  of  community  pro- 
grams, halfway  houses,  and  the  like.  We  funded  some  20  halfway  houses 
and  community-based  programs  last  year. 

We  can  make  available  for  the  record  a  complete  listing  of  those 
programs  and  how  the  funds  were  actually  spent. 

(The  following  information  was  subsequently  supplied  for  the  rec- 
ord by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration :) 

1970  DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS  AWARDED— JULY  7,  1970 
ISPA=State  Planning  Agency! 


OF  program,  grantee,  and  implementing  agency 


Amount 


Grant  No. 
70-DF— 


D(i)  Large  city  special  grants  (street  crime): 

Alabama  SPA  Mobile,  Ala _ $150,000 

City  of  Birmingham.. --- - 150,000 

Arizona  SPA,  city  of  Phoenix  Police  Department. 150,000 

Arizona  SPA,  city  of  Tucson  (model  cities  effort) 20,000 

California  SPA,  city  of  Sacramento 150,000 

Connecticut  SPA,  city  of  Hartford - 115,730 

Connecticut  SPA,  city  of  Bridgeport... 76,370 

Delaware  SPA,  Wilmington  Department  of  Public  Safety 150,000 

District  of  Columbia  SPA,  Washington  Metropolitan  Police  Department 1,239,000 

Florida  SPA,  city  of  Fort  Lauderdale 150,000 

Florida  SPA,  city  of  Tampa... 150,000 

Florida  SPA,  city  of  St.  Petersburg 150,000 

Indiana  SPA,  Indianapolis  Police  Department 90,948 

Iowa  SPA,  city  of  Des  Moines 40,000 

California  SPA,  city  of  Los  Angeles... 15,000 

Kentucky  SPA,  Bowling  Green 91,200 

Massachusetts  SPA,  city  of  Boston 150,390 

Michigan  SPA,  Flint  Police  Department 150,000 

Michigan  SPA,  Saginaw  Police  Department  (city  of  Saginaw) 3,352 

Mississippi  SPA,  city  of  Jackson 150,000 

Nebraska  SPA,  city  of  Omaha 150,000 

New  Jersey  SPA,  Newark  Police  Department 149,974 

New  York  SPA,  city  of  Buffalo -  130,500 

New  York  SPA,  Poughkeepsie  Police  Department 27.  589 

New  York  SPA,  Yonkers,  N.Y 67,740 

North  Carolina  SPA,  city  of  Charlotte -  150,000 

North  Dakota  SPA,  city  of  Fargo 73,  155 

Ohio  SPA,  city  of  Cleveland 141, 146 

Ohio  SPA,  Cincinnati  Police  Division 11/.  180 

Oklahoma  SPA,  Oklahoma  City  Police  Department 150,  511 

Rhode  Island  SPA,  city  of  Providence 140,655 

Pennsylvania  SPA.  City  of  Pittsburgh  Bureau  of  Police 146,984 

South  Dakota  SPA,  Sioux  Falls  Police  Department 69,843 

Tennessee  SPA,  Nashville  Metro  Police  Department 150,  000 

Texas  SPA,  city  of  Austin --. 50,135 

Texas  SPA,  city  of  Dallas - ^^c'c^n 

Vermont  SPA,  Winooski  model  cities  program 6,600 


436 
701 
072 
417 
090 
079 
080 
282 
045 
198 
170 
074 
254 
437 
094 
430 
073 
179 
416 
221 
131 
310 
180 
405 
277 
428 
157 
147 
323 
402 
155 
224 
280 
305 
228 
187 
053 
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DF  program,  grantee,  and  implementing  agency 


Amount 


Grant  No. 
70-DF— 


D(i)  and  D(il)  police/community  cooperation: 

Georgia  SPA,  city  of  Gainesville -- _ - 

Nevada  SPA,  city  of  Las  Vegas 

D(ii)  Large  city  special  grants,  police/community  cooperation: 

California  SPA,  city  of  Fresno_ _ — 

California  SPA,  City  of  Oakland  Police  Department 

Colorado  SPA,  city  of  Denver 

Illinois  SPA,  Chicago  Board  of  Education _ 

Indiana  SPA.  city  of  Gary _ 

Kentucky  SPA,  Louisville 

Massachusetts  SPA,  city  of  Cambridge. 

Minnesota  SPA,  city  of  Minneapolis. 

New  Jersey  SPA,  Atlantic  City 

North  Carolina  SPA,  city  of  Winston-Salem 

North  Dakota  SPA,  Fargo  Police  Department 

Ohio  SPA,  Dayton  Police  Department 

Ohio  SPA,  city  of  Toledo _ 

Oregon  SPA,  city  of  Portland - 

Wisconsin  SPA,  city  of  Milwaukee 

D(iii)  Large  city  special  grants,  police.'community  cooperation: 

Georgia  SPA 

Maryland  SPA,  city  of  Baltimore .-. , 

D(iv)  Large  city  special  grants: 

Alabama  SPA,  city  of  Huntsville _ ..- 

Florida  SPA,  city  of  Jacksonville 

D(iv)  and  D(ii)  police/community  cooperation  and  juvenile  programs: 

Idaho  SPA,  city  of  Boise,  Idaho __- _ 

Massachusetts  SPA,  city  of  Cambridge 

Missouri  SPA,  St.  Louis  Police  Department 

Montana  SPA,  Montal  Legal  Services  Association,  Helena 

New  Hampshire  SPA,  city  of  Manchester .._ 

New  York  SPA,  Volunteer  Opportunities,  Inc 

Ohio  SPA,  Toledo  model  cities  crime  and  delinquency  programs 

Ohio  SPA,  city  of  Toledo 

Puerto  Rico  SPA,  city  of  San  Juan 

Tennessee  SPA,  city  of  Smithville  De  Kalb  County  Court 

Texas  SPA,  city  of  Waco,  McLennon  County  juvenile  probation 

D(v)  Juvenile  offender  program: 

Arkansas  SPA,  city  of  Texarkana 

Connecticut  SPA.  Hartford  Police  Department 

District  of  Columbia  SPA,  District  of  Columbia  Narcotics  Treatment  Agency 

Idaho  SPA,  Boise  Police  Department 

Massachusetts  SPA,  city  of  New  Bedford 

North  Dakota  SPA,  city  of  Fargo 

Pennsylvania  SPA,  Wilkes-Barre  Police  Department 

South  Carolina  SPA,  city  of  Columbia __ 

Texas  SPA,  Fort  Worth 

Texas  SPA,  El  Paso 

Wisconsin  SPA,  city  of  Milwaukee 

D(vi)  Large  city  special  grants  organized  crime:  Florida  SPA,  city  of  Miami 

D(vii)  citywide  coordinating: 

District  of  Columbia  SPA,  District  of  Columbia  government,  Office  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel,  Office  of  Crime  Analysis 

Ohio  SPA,  city  of  Akron '. 

Pennsylvania  SPA,  Philadelphia... 

Pennsylvania  SPA,  city  of  Reading 

E-1  Small  State  supplement: 

Alaska  SPA 

American  Samoa  SPA 

Delaware  SPA 

District  of  Columbia  SPA 

Guam  SPA 

Hawaii  SPA 

Idaho  SPA 

Maine  SPA 

Montana  SPA 

Nevada  SPA 

New  Hampshire  SPA 

New  Mexico  SPA 

North  Dakota  SPA 

Rhode  Island  SPA 

South  Dakota  SPA 

Utah  SPA 

Vermont  SPA.  __     ^ 

Virgin  Islands  SPA 

Wyoming  SPA.  __ 


$107,  062 

266 

150,000 

144 

78,759 

133 

150,000 

118 

150,000 

273 

232,  886 

274 

150,000  ' 

413 

149,910 

411 

21,295 

105 

129,455 

412 

131,389 

181 

69,955 

271 

21,320 

288 

149, 506 

418 

6,840 

433 

150,000 

325 

53, 299 

317 

84,  080 

220 

150,  000 

184 

83, 280 

318 

150,  000 

139 

44,721 

205 

22,250 

172 

69,275 

312 

7,334 

404 

146,250 

77 

207, 597 

55 

12,000 

281 

75,900 

204 

139, 145 

235 

9,300 

320 

47,180 

301 

68.  587 

403 

34,  845 

107 

869, 883 

046 

80, 188 

193 

45,172 

265 

12,435 

146 

17,  986 

190 

101,721 

166 

121,416 

237 

101,854 

286 

73, 531 

183 

150,000 

129 

100,  000 

047 

172,151 

429 

250,  000 

293 

147,711 

240 

251,000 

22,000 

48, 000 

72,300 

105,020 

69,900 

63,900 

88.  200 

62,700   

95,000 

63,400   .   . 

89,000 

56,200 

81,900  .  

59,900 

71  000 

113,000 

150,000 

210.000  
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OF  program,  grantee,  and  implementing  agency 


Amount 


Grant  No. 
70-DF— 


F-1  Expanded  laboratory  services: 

California  SPA,  San  Francisco  Police  Department 

Indiana  SPA,  Indianapolis  Police  Department 

Indiana  SPA,  State  Police 

Kentucky  SPA,  Kentucky  State  Police 

Kentucky  SPA,  city  ot  Louisville,.. 

Missouri  SPA,  St.  Louis  Police  Department.. 

Missouri  SPA,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbus _ 

Nevif  Hampshire  SPA,  State  police  division 

New  Jersey  SPA,  New  Jersey  State  Police 

North  Carolina  SPA,  North  Carolina  State  Bureau  of  Investigation 

Ohio  SPA,  Columbus  Division  of  Police _ 

Oregon  SPA,  Oregon  State  Police 

Pennsylvania  SPA,  city  of  Philadelphia 

Texas  SPA,  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety 

Virginia  SPA,  city  of  Portsmouth 

Virgin  Islands  SPA,  Department  of  Public  Safety 

F-2  Vertical  policing  services; 

Massachusetts  SPA,  Springfield  Housing  Authority 

Michigan  SPA,  city  of  Detroit _ 

Ohio  SPA,  Cuyahuga  County  (Cleveland) 

F-3  Executive  development  fellowship:  Miscellaneous  SPA's 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (legal): 

Arizona  SPA 

California  SPA,  San  Jose  Police  Department 

California  SPA,  Richmond  Police  Department 

California  SPA,  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Department 

California  SPA,  Oakland  Police  Department 

California  SPA,  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Department 

Connecticut  SPA,  Connecticut  State  Police 

Connecticut  SPA,  New  Haven  Police  Department 

Connecticut  SPA,  Hartford  Police  Department 

Do . 

California  SPA,  Ventura  County. 

Florida  SPA,  Fort  Lauderdale  Police  Department 

Florida  SPA,  Miami  Police  Department 

Florida  SPA,  Palm  Beach  County  Sheriff's  Department 

Illinois  SPA,  Peoria  Police  Department 

Indiana  SPA,  Gary  Police  Department... 

Kansas  SPA,  Wichita  Police  Department 

Kentucky  SPA,  city  of  Louisville 

Louisiana  SPA,  Jefferson  Parish  Sheriff 

Louisiana  SPA,  New  Orleans  Police  Department 

Michigan  SPA,  Oakland  County.  Mich 

Michigan  SPA,  Grand  Rapids  Police  Department 

Michigan  SPA,  Oakland  County  Prosecutor  (with  County  Sheriff  and  Pontiac  Police 

Department) 

Michigan  SPA,  Warren  Police  Department 

Michigan  SPA,  Detroit  Police  Department 

Missouri  SPA,  Missouri  Highway  Patrol 

Missouri  SPA,  St.  Louis  County  Police  Department 

Nebraska  SPA,  Lincoln  Police  Department  and  Lancaster  County  Sheriff 

Nevada  SPA,  Clark  County 

New  York  SPA,  Syracuse  Police  Department 

Do 

New  York  SPA,  Niagara  Falls  Police  Deoartment 

North  Carolina  SPA.  Winston-Salem  Police  Department...! 

Ohio  SPA,  Dayton  Police  Department 

Do 

Oklahoma  SPA,  Oklahoma  City  Police  Deoartment 

Puerto  Rico  SPA,  Puerto  Rico  Police  Department 

Puerto  Rico  SPA,  Puerto  Rico  Police  Department 

Tennessee  SPA.  Knoxville  Police  Department 

Vermont  SPA  Windsor  and  Windham  Counties 

F-5  Police  standards  and  training: 

Arizona  SPA,  Arizona  Law  Enforcement  Officer  Advisory  Council 

Connecticut  SPA,  New  Haven  Municipal  Police  Training 

Florida  SPA,  Florida  Police  Standards  Safety 

Idaho  SPA:  Idaho  Peace  Officer  Standards  Training  Council.. 

Michigan  SPA.  Michigan  Land  Enforcement  Officers  Training  Council 

Minnesota  SPA,  Minnesota  Peace  Officer  Training  Board. 

New  Hampshire  SPA.  State  Department  of  education 

New  Jersey  SPA,  New  Jersey  Police  Training  Commission 

North  Dakota  SPA,  North  Dakota  Highway  Patrol 

Rhode  Island  SPA.  Municipal  Police  Training  Council 

South  Carolina  SPA 

Utah  SPA,  Peace  Officer  Standards  and  Training  Council 

Virginia  SPA,  Virginia  Training  Standards  Commission 


$41,711 

448 

58. 370 

439 

88,  780 

453 

119,900 

442 

33,100 

441 

59,  500 

449 

54,  506 

451 

26,  500 

443 

120,  000 

446 

60, 000 

445 

24,  505 

440 

27, 934 

447 

120, 000 

444 

91,688 

452 

59,  050 

450 

25,  000 

454 

85,  000 

421 

175,  000 

423 

112,677 

300 

252,764 

326,  400 

15,  000 

192 

15,  000 

115 

10, 000 

186 

10, 000 

091 

15,  000 

108 

15,000 

415 

14,  000 

114 

15,000 

081 

15,000 

419 

10,000 

278 

15,000 

169 

15,000 

227 

15,000 

088 

15,000 

209 

15,000 

409 

15,000 

165 

15,000 

076 

15,000 

225 

15,000 

123 

15,000 

096 

15,000 

322 

5,100 

253 

14,745 

182 

15,000 

194 

15,000 

324 

15,000 

252 

10,000 

103 

15.000 

086 

15.000 

432 

10,000 

062 

15.000 

196 

15,000 

078 

15,000 

136 

14,866 

149 

10,  000 

213 

15,000 

185 

10,  000 

082 

15,000 

197 

11.  500 

128 

10, 000 

422 

30, 000 

226 

30, 000 

247 

30, 000 

208 

9.000 

316 

30, 000 

232 

25. 000 

219 

24, 000 

250 

30, 000 

258 

29,  886 

304 

30, 000 

217 

18, 000 

321 

30,000 

290 

26,335 
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DF  program,  grantee,  and  implementing  agency 


Amount 


Grant  No. 
7a-DF— 


F— Police  (miscellaneous)  Improvement  programs: 

California  SPA,  city  of  San  Clemente 

Florida  SPA,  Drd3  County 

Maine,  SPA,  K'ew  England  Association  of  Ctiiefs  of  Police 

F— Police  (miscellaneous)  evaluation  of   police/community  cooperation:   New   Mexico 
SPA,  city  of  Albuquerque  

G-1  Community-based  corrections: 

Arizona  SPA,  State  department  of  corrections 

Arizona  SPA,  Pima  County  Juvenile  Court  Center _- 

California  SPA,  California  Youth  Autfiority 

Colorado  SPA,  Colorado  Department  of  Corrections __. 

Colorado  SPA,  Boulder  County  Board  of  Commissioners 

Colorado  SPA,  Denver  Juvenile  Court,. _ 

Connecticut  SPA  of  Connecticut  Department  of  Corrections 

Delaware  SPA.  State  department  of  healtti  and  social  services 

Florida  SPA,  Florida  Division  of  Youth  Services 

GeorEia  SPA,  University  of  Georgia. 

Illinois  Department  of  Corrections,  Portland  Cement  Association 

Illinois  SPA,  Chicago  Department  of  Human  Resources 

Iowa  SPA,  Bureau  of  adult  correction  services 

Kentucky  SPA,  Kentucky  Department  of  Child  Welfare.-. _ 

Kentucky  SPA,  Kenton  County 

Kentucky  SPA,  State  department  of  corrections 

Louisiana  SPA,  city  of  Baton  Rouge 

Louisiana  SPA,  Jefferson  Parish  School  Board 

Maryland  SPA,  Maryland  Department  of  Juvenile  Services... _ 

Massachusetts  SPA,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Corrections 

Massachusetts  SPA,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Youth  Services 

Michigan  SPA,  National  Conference  on  Volunteer  Personnel  (Volunteersin  Probation, 

Inc.) 

Michigan  SPA,  Michigan  Department  of  Corrections 

Minnesota  SPA,  Hennepin  County  Department  of  Court  Services 

Minnesota  SPA,  Ramsey  County  Juvenile  Court 

Missouri  SPA,  St.  Louis  Circuit  Court 

Montana  SPA,  Lewis  and  Clark  County  Welfare  Departments 

Nevada  SPA,  Nevada  Youth  Training  Center 

New  Hampshire  SPA,  New  Hampshire  Probation  Department 

New  Jersey  SPA,  State  health  department  (division  of  narcotics  and  drug  abuse) 

New  Jersey  SPA,  New  Jersey  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies 

New  York  SPA,  Christian  Herald 

New  York  SPA,  Nassau  County  Crime  Council 

North  Carolina  SPA,  Palmer  Paulson  Associates 

North  Carolina  SPA,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Juvenile  Corrections  (youth 

services  center) 

Ohio  SPA,  Dayton  Health  Division 

Ohio  SPA,  Ohio  Parole  Authority— Ohio  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Correc- 
tion  

Oklahoma  SPA,  Oklahoma  Department  of  Corrections 

Oregon  SPA,  Oregon  Corrections  Division  (Portland  area).. 

Oregon  SPA,  State  department  of  corrections 

Oregon  SPA,  Oregon  Corrections  Division 

South  Carolina  SPA,  South  Carolina  Department  of  Corrections 

South  Carolma  SPa.  South  Carolina  Department  of  Corrections 

South  Carolina  SPA,  South  Carolina  Department  of  Corrections 

Tennessee  SPA.  city  of  Chattanooga. 

Texas  SPA,  Dallas  County.   

Texas  SPA,  El  Paso  COG. .., 

Texas  SPA,  vocational  guidance  service,  Houston 

Texas  SPA 

Utah  SPA,  State  juvenile  court 

Utah  SPA,  Utah  State  Division  of  Corrections _. 

Vermont  SPA.  Vermont  Department  of  Corrections 

Virginia  SPA,  Virginia  Probation  and  Parole  Board 

Washington  SPA,  State  department  of  institutions. 

West  Virginia  SPA,  Marshall  County  Court 

Wisconsin  SPA.  State  department  of  health  and  social  services 

Wyommg  SPA,  Wyoming  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services 

Wyoming  SPA,  Southeast  Mental  Health  Board 

G-2  Correctional  centers— Jail  and  detention: 

Alaska  SPA,  Alaska  Division  of  Corrections 

Florida  SPA,  Broward  County , 

Kentucky  SPA,  Logan  County  Logal  Fiscal  Court 

Louisiana  SPA,  regional  planning  commission  for  Jefferson,  Orleans,  and  St.  Bernard 
Parishes. 

Michigan  SPA,  Wayne  County  Board  of  Commissioners 

Michigan  SPA,  Kalamazoo  County 

Michigan  SPA,  Kent  County  (Lansing) 

Michigan  SPA,  Berien  County 


$99, 792 

042 

li'7,612 

036 

59,  800 

029 

27. 150 

311 

85,645 

143 

140,625 

109 

168,9% 

249 

29, 162 

035 

52,  634 

201 

82,  500 

039 

199, 049 

296 

74, 730 

238 

49,490 

160 

73.  039 

178 

199,939 

270 

103,289 

272 

24,176 

195 

43,216 

410 

53, 113 

132 

127,340 

102 

44,  392 

313 

155,  558 

067 

112,810 

140 

124,  300 

135 

200,  000 

438 

15.000 

113 

191,939 

060 

24,472 

069 

13,200 

176 

143,337 

095 

18,  000 

056 

35,  453 

110 

15,810 

173 

100, 000 

092 

88, 463 

057 

190,  030 

223 

120,613 

242 

184,984 

231 

190,  517 

210 

200, 000 

309 

88, 021 

275 

182, 375 

126 

51,734 

120 

96,432 

138 

53,912 

218 

114,433 

058 

200,  000 

054 

87, 923 

276 

95,  371 

142 

27,  000 

161 

113,480 

299 

118.968 

297 

35,  000 

033 

28,  342 

162 

141,119 

111 

77.992 

059 

196,310 

207 

100,  000 

314 

49,  000 

241 

67,  332 

083 

50,312 

125 

26,  580 

215 

79,  387 

084 

49.  763 

153 

12,494 

148 

117,540 

122 

89,  500 

230 

100.  000 

066 

34, 997 

306 

100,  000 

068 

157 
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DF  program,  grantee,  and  Implementing  agency 


Amount 


Grant  No. 
70-DF— 


G-2  Correctional  centers— Continued 

Missouri  SPA,  NW  Missouri  LEA  Council 

Minnesota  SPA,  Hennepin  County ' 

Minnesota  SPA,  State  Department  of  corrections .._. 

Nebraska  SPA  Omaha-Council  Bluffs  Regional  Community  Correction  Ceiiter 
North  Carolina  SPA,  Cumberland  County 

Ohio  SPA,  Districts  planning  office 

Pennsylvania  SPA,  city  of  Philadelphia 

Vermont  SPA,  Vermont  Department  of  Corrections  "" 

Virgin  Islands  SPA,  Virgin  Islands  Department  of  Public  Safety 
G-3  Multistate  facilities  for  special  offender  types; 

Florida  SPA,  Florida  State  University 

KansasSPA,  Sherman  County  Board  of  Commissioners V.  ""'" 

G-4  Correctional  manager  and  trainer  development: 

Georgia  SPA,  University  of  Georgia 

Kentucky  S PA,  Eastern  Kentucky  U niversity  (3  States:  Tennessee,  West  VirVmia  and ' 

Kentucky) 

Pennsylvania  SPA,  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Defiquency  ' 

Ohio  SPA,  Ohio  State  University V.VVV.'. 

Utah  SPA,  Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education^.  I 

G-5  Executive  development  awards  (police  and  corrections):  Miscellaneous  SPA's 
G— Miscellaneous: 

Correctional  programs:  Arkansas  SPA,  Arkansas  Department  of  Corrections 
Corrections— Miscellaneous  (R.  0.  discretionary):  Connecticut  SPA,  New  England 

Governor's  Conference  Boston,  Mass 

Corrections  improvement  program— all  other:  District  of  Columbia  SPA,  DistVict  of' 

Columbia  Department  of  Corrections 

Corrections  miscellaneous: 

Maryland  SPA,  American  Correctional  Association 

Maryland  SPA " 

R.O.  optional  referral— training  conference:  Pennsylvania  SPA,  Bucks  County  Depart-' 
ment 

H-1  Prosecutor  training  course: 

Michigan  SPA,  Prosecuting  Attorneys  Association  of  Michigan 

Michigan  SPA,  Wayne  County  prosecutor's  office _. 

Minnesota  SPA,  National  District  Attorneys  Association '." /._"._".l"^^mi"'"" 

New  Jersey  SPA,  department  of  law  and  public  safety __.. 

H-1  and  H-2  Prosecutor  technical  assistance  (combined);  

South  Carolina  SPA,  State  attorney  general 

Texas  SPA,  National  College  of  District  Attorneys I". 

H-2  Protective  technical: 

Arizona  SPA,  attorney  general's  office __. 

Maryland  SPA,  Maryland  State  Attorneys  Association ."'."'..".' 

New  York  SPA.  State  office  of  crime  control  planning '...'.'. 

Texas  SPA,  attorney  general 

H-3  Court  management  studies: 

Alaska  SPA,  administrative  office,  Alaska  court  system 

Colorado  SPA,  institute  for  court  management 

Massachusetts  SPA,  Massachusetts  Superior  Court 

Ohio  SPA,  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council,  Cuyahoga  County " 

H— Miscellaneous; 

Court   Programs;   Alabama   SPA,  University  of  Alabama  (with  North   American 

Judges  Association) 

Training  for  juvenile  court  judges:  Georgia  SPA,  National  Council  for  Juvenile  Court 
Judges 

1-1  Interstate  intelligence  analysis  and  dissemination  centers; 

Massachusetts  SPA 

New  Jersey  SPA,  Waterfront  commission  (New  Jersey,'New  York)    . 

New  York  SPA '... 

1-2  Statewide  organized  crime  intelligence  units: 

Colorado  SPA,  2d  judicial  district 

Connecticut  SPA,  Connecticut  State  Police. 

Florida  SPA,  State  department  of  law  enforcement 

Florida  SPA,  Dade  County  Public  Safety  Department 

Idaho  SPA,  Idaho  Department  of  Law  Enforcement 

Indiana  SPA,  Indiana  State  Police 

Louisiana  SPA,  department  of  public  safety 

Michigan  SPA.  Michigan  State  Police 

New  Jersey  SPA.  division  of  State  police 

New  York  SPA,  New  York  State  Identification  and  Intelligence  Units  ..   . 

Oklahoma  SPA 

Texas  SPA,  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety 

Washington  SPA,  office  of  the  State  attorney  general 

West  Virginia  SPA,  P.P.  and  P.  commission _.. 

1-3  Statewide  organized  crime  investigatory  and  prosecutorial  unit: 

California  SPA,  California  Department  of  Justice. 

Michigan  SPA.  dept.  of  attorney  general _ 

State  of  Illinois,  office  of  attorney  general 

New  Jersey  SPA,  department  of  law  and  public  safety 


$30,  000 

158 

100,  000 

236 

125,  000 

040 

59,  796 

048 

92,970 

177 

65, 100 

263 

100,  000 

268 

6.000 

234 

60,  000 

233 

154,437 

431 

12,439 

315 

100,000 

285 

100,  068 

150 

109,910 

434 

93,750 

284 

79,604 

261 

190,  500 

326,  400 

61,096 

426 

27,963 

119 

38,117 

051 

107,885 

407 

16,650 

175 

1,006 

424 

25, 625 

319 

24, 120 

064 

182,  590 

257 

31,  570 

106 

32, 186 

244 

10,  500 

302 

75,258 

414 

29,  456 

199 

34,  610 

203 

54,  846 

427 

29, 192 

099 

357,  000 

269 

75,000 

145 

82, 840 

052 

51,295 

168 

30,915 

283 

598, 430 

044 

251,  554 

156 

168,432 

043 

84, 663 

191 

52,980 

159 

290, 626 

435 

77,950 

104 

48,  017 

183 

150,  000 

101 

183, 103 

408 

67, 300 

038 

58, 846 

117 

57,  000 

070 

21,895 

037 

213,669 

141 

49,965 

124 

193, 739 

167 

250, 000 

308 

63,  500 

065 

250.  540 

274 

176,  492 

116 

51-963—70- 


-11 
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OF  program,  grantee,  and  implementing  agency 


Amount 


Grant  No. 
70-DF— 


$250,  000 

112 

48,200 

085 

138, 880 

098 

16,400 


030 


1-3  Statewide  organized  crime  investigatory  and  prosecutorial  unit— Continued 

New  Yorl<  SPA,  New  York  State  Department  of  Law _ 

Rhode  Island  SPA,  office  of  the  attorney  general _ 

Wisconsin  SPA,  Wisconsin  Department  of  Justice... 

I— Miscellaneous: 

Statewide  organized  crime  intelligence  units— all  other: 

Georgia  SPA 

Selected  State  and  local  units  (continuation  of  LEAA  State  and  local  traineeships 

in  IRS  Special  Agent  Basic  School) - 

Various  units  of  State  and  local  governments.. 

J-1  Civil  disorders  T.A.  units- 
Connecticut  SPA,  Connecticut  State  Police 

Florida  SPA,  law  enforcement  planning  council 

Georgia  SPA,  department  of  public  safety 

Idaho  SPA 

Indiana  SPA,  Indiana  State  Police 

Kentucky  SPA 

Michigan  SPA,  Michigan  State  Police 

New  Jersey  SPA,  New  Jersey  Department  of  Law  and  Public  Safety 

Oklahoma  SPA,  office  of  interagency  coordination 

Ohio  SPA 

Puerto  Rico  SPA 

South  Carolina  SPA 

Virginia  SPA - 

West  Virginia  SPA,  West  Virginia  Department  of  Public  Safety... 

J-2  Mutual  aid  compacts  and  programs  re  disorders: 

Kentucky  SPA 

Michigan  SPA,  Downricer  Mutual  Aid  Task  Force 

J-3  Civil  disorders  prevention  and  coordination  programs: 

Louisiana  SPA,  Baton  Rouge  Police  Department 

Maine  SPA,  State  police .- 

Maryland  SPA 

Minnesota  SPA,  Minnesota  Highway  Patrol... 

New  Hampshire  SPA 

New  Jersey  SPA,  department  of  law  and  public  safely 

Oklahoma  SPA,  office  of  interagency  coordination 

Ohio  SPA,  Dayton  Police  Department 

K-1  State  narcotics  and  drug  abuse  bureaus: 

Iowa  SPA,  Iowa  Department  of  Public  Safety 

Minnesota  SPA,  State  bureau  of  criminal  administration 

Virginia  SPA,  Governor's  Council  on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse  Control. 

K-2  Metropolitan  narcotics  and  drug  enforcement  groups: 

Michigan  SPA,  city  of  East  Lansing 

Ohio  SPA,  Stark  County... 

K— Miscellaneous: 

Special  narcotics  control  programs: 

District  of  Columbia  SPA 

Texas  SPA,  Texas  Education  Agency. 

L-1  Indian  programs— training  grants: 

Arizona  SPA,  San  Carlus  Apache  Tribe... 

Arizona  SPA,  Navajo  Tribe. 

Arizona  SPA 

Arizona  SPA,  Navajo  Tribe.. 

Arizona  SPA,  Navajo  Tribe 

Colorado  SPA,  Southern  Ute  Tribe  (Colorado),  Turtle  Mountain  Chipewa  (North 

Dakota) 

Minnesota  SPA,  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs  Commission 

Mississippi  SP,  Mississippi  Choctaw  Indians 

Montana  SPA,  Fort  Peck  Tribes 

Montana  SPA,  Blackfeet  Indian  Tribe 

Utah  SPA,  Uintah  and  Ouray  Indian  Reservation... 

M-1  Law  enforcement  information  and  statistics  program: 

City  of  Long  Beach.. 

Florida  SPA,  Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforcement 

Kentucky  SPA,  Kentucky  State  Police - 

Maryland  SPA 

Michigan  SPA,  Michigan  State  Police 

Nebraska  SPA 

New  Jersey  SPA,  New  Jersey  State  Police 

Rhode  Island  SPA,  Rhode  Island  State  Police 

Texas  SPA 

Vermont  SPA,  Vermont  Department  of  Public  Safety 

Wisconsin  SPA,  State  department  of  justice.. 


59,  500 

164 

49, 100 

034 

40,  000 

151 

38,758 

121 

31.250 

087 

25,  000 

089 

38,985 

097 

40,  000 

100 

32,  416 

255 

54,  025 

248 

18,347 

211 

60,  000 

425 

40,  000 

075 

24,  000 

093 

31,318 

215 

26,  291 

174 

30,  000 

259 

25,  000 

243 

48,  708 

267 

27,  880 

245 

153,470 

049 

20,  325 

303 

20,  893 

212 

100  000 

171 

11,606 

222 

98,  595 

292 

94, 100 

287 

76,  281 

229 

74,  029 

206 

53,  551 

406 

85, 136 

189 

82,  500 

032 

115,000 

298 

12,660 

163 

32, 604 

127 

29, 994 

061 

22,  559 

130 

44,  730 

154 

60,  000 

214 

50,  844 

251 

3,500 

239 

17,993 

134 

28,  387 

289 

5,938 

063 

198,  508 

200 

40, 000 

420 

29,  940 

291 

,  30,  000 

307 

28, 493 

262 

28,  556 

202 

30,  000 

279 

26,451 

295 

30, 000 

260 

30, 000 

246 

30,000 

256 
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DF  program,  grantee,  and  implementing  agency 


Amount 


Grant  No. 
70-DF— 


M— Miscellaneous: 

R.O.  discretionary  option:  Kentucky  SPA  (for  8  Southeastern  States) $150,000 

Information  and  statistics  program: 

Colorado  SPA. - 6,000 

Illinois  SPA- _. _._ 6,000 

New  Jersey  SPA _ 6.000 

Ohio  SPA... 6,000 

Pennsylvania  SPA 6,000 

Various  States  (10  State  project)  (California,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Maryland, 

Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Texas,  Washington,  and  Arizona) 747,940 

Miscellaneous; 

Delinquency  prevention  programs:  District  of  Columbia  SPA. 61,000 

Training  materials :  Georgia  SPA,  with  I  nstitute  of  Government,  University  of  Georgia. .  50, 000 

Workshops  and  conferences:  West  Virginia  SPA 2,700 

Special  D.F.  grant:  Wisconsin  SPA,  National  League  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Conference  of 

Mayors. 240,575 


137 

050 
050 
050 
050 
050 

041 

028 
027 
031 

264 


DISCRETIONARY  GRANT  AWARDS-FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
lSPA=State  Planning  Agency! 


Grantee  and  implementing  subgrantee  (if  applicable) 


Amount 


Grant  No. 
70-DF— 


Georgia  SPA,  University  of  Georgia  Institute  of  Government 

District  of  Columbia  SPA _ 

MaineSPA,  New  England  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 

Georgia  SPA : 

West  Virginia  SPA 

District  of  Columbia  SPA 

Texas  SPA 

Units  of  State  and  local  government  to  be  subsequently  designated  based  upon  acceptance 

of  applicants 

Colorado  SPA -Colorado  Department  of  Corrections 

Florida  SPA,  Dade  County,  Fla. 

Oklahoma  SPA 

Michigan  SPA,  Michigan  State  Police... 

Colorado  SPA,  Denver  Juvenile  Court 

Minnesota  SPA,  Minnesota  Department  of  Corrections 

Arizona,  California,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York, 

Texas,  Washington  SPA 

California  SPA,  city  of  San  Clemente 

New  York  SPA 

Massachusetts  SPA 

District  of  Columbia  SPA 1, 

Do - - --  -- 

Do 

Nebraska  SPA,  Omaha-Council  Bluffs  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Agency — 

Maryland  SPA -- 

Colorado,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  SPA 

District  of  Columbia  SPA 

Ohio  SPA,  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council  of  Cuyahoga  County 

Vermont  SPA,  city  of  Winooski 

South  Carolina  SPA,  South  Carolina  Department  of  Juvenile  Corrections. 

New  York  SPA,  Volunteer  Opportunities,  Inc. 

Montana  SPA,  Lewis  and  Clark  County  Welfare  Department 

New  Jersey  SPA,  New  Jersey  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies 

South  Carolina  SPA,  South  Carolina  Department  of  Corrections 

Vermont  SPA,  Vermont  Department  of  Corrections 

Michigan  SPA,  Michigan  Department  of  Corrections -- 

Arizona  SPA,  White  Mountain  Apache  Indian  Tribe 

New  York  SPA,  city  of  Syracuse 

Utah  SPA,  Uintah  and  Ouray  Indian  Reservation 

Michigan  SPA,  Wayna  County  Prosecutor's  Office 

Michigan  SPA,  Department  of  Attorney  General - 

Michigan  SPA,  Board  of  Conmiissioners,  County  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Louisiana  SPA,  Jefferson  Parish  School  Board 

Michigan  SPA,  Berrien  County  School  Board 

Minnesota  SPA,  county  of  Hennepin 

New  York  SPA,  New  York  State  Identification  and  Intelligence  System 

Alabama  SPA,  city  of  Birmingham,  Ala -- 

Arizona  SPA,  city  of  Phoenix  (Police  Department) - - 

r^assachusetts  SPA,  city  of  Boston - 


$50,  000 

027 

61,000 

028 

59,  800 

029 

16,400 

030 

2,700 

031 

82.  500 

032 

35,  000 

033 

49, 100 

034 

29, 162 

035 

127,612 

036 

21,895 

037 

67,  300 

038 

82,  500 

039 

125  000 

040 

747,940 

041 

99, 792 

042 

168,43? 

043 

598.  430 

044 

239, 003 

045 

869,883 

046 

100,  000 

047 

59, 796 

048 

153,470 

049 

30,  000 

050 

38,117 

051 

82,  840 

052 

6,600 

053 

200,  000 

054 

207, 597 

055 

18,  000 

056 

88,  463 

057 

114,433 

058 

77,992 

059 

191,939 

060 

29,  994 

061 

10,  000 

062 

5,938 

063 

24, 120 

064 

63,  500 

065 

100,000 

066 

155,558 

067 

100,  000 

068 

24,472 

069 

57,  000 

070 

150,  000 

071 

150,  000 

072 

150,390 

073 
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Grantee  and  implementing  subgrantee  (if  applicable) 


Amount 


Grant  No. 
70-DF- 


FloridaSPA,  city  of  St.  Petersburg $150,000 

Puerto  Rico  SPA 40,000 

KansasSPA.city  of  Wichita,  Kans 15,000 

New  Hampshire  SPA,  city  of  Manchester 146,  250 

New  York  SPA,  city  of  Niagara  Falls 15,000 

Connecticut  SPA,  city  of  Hartford,  Conn 115,730 

Connecticut  SPA,  city  of  Bridgeport 76.370- 

Connecticut  SPA,  city  of  New  Haven 15,000 

Puerto  Rico  SPA,  territory  of  Puerto  Rico,  Police  Department,  Puerto  Rico 10,000 

Wisconsin  SPA,  Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services 67,332 

Alaska  SPA  Division  of  Corrections,  Alaska  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 79,  387 

Rhode  Island  SPA,  Office  of  the  Attorney  General 48,200 

Nebraska  SPA,  city  of  Lincoln  and  county  of  Lancaster 15,  000 

Georgia  SPA,  Georgia  Department  of  Public  Safety 31,260 

Florida  SPA,  city  of  Miami 15,000 

Idaho  SPA . 25,000 

California  SPA,  city  of  Sacramento,  Police  Department 150,000 

California  SPA,  county  of  Los  Angeles 10,000 

New  Jersey  SPA,  New  Jersey  Department  of  Health 100,000 

South  Carolina  SPA 24,000 

California  SPA,  city  of  Los  Angeles 15,000 

Missouri  SPA,  St.  Louis  Circuit  Court,  Juvenile  Division 143,  377 

Louisiana  SPA,  New  Orleans  Police  Department 15,  000 

Indiana  SPA,  Indiana  State  Police 38,985 

Wisconsin  SPA,  State  of  Wisconsin  Department  of  Justice. 138,880 

Alaska  SPA,  Administrative  Office,  Alaska  Court  System 29, 192 

Kentucky  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Crime  Prevention 40,  000 

Indiana  SPA,  Indiana  State  Police 150,000 

Kentucky  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Crime  Prevention 217,  340 

Missouri  SPA,  county  of  St.  Louis 10.00 

Florida  SPA,  Dade  County  Public  Safety  Department 77,  950 

Massachusetts  SPA,  city  of  Cambridge 21,295 

New  Jersey  SPA,  Department  of  Public  Law  and  Safety 31,570 

Connecticut  SPA,  city  of  Hartford 34.845 

California  SPA,  city  of  Oakland 15,000 

Arizona  SPA,  Pima  County  Juvenile  Court  Center 140,625 

Nevada  SPA,  Nevada  Youth  Training  Center. 35,453 

Utah  Law  Enforcement  Planning  Council 141, 119 

New  York  SPA,  New  York  State  Department  of  Law 250,000 

Michigan  SPA,  Volunteers  in  Probation,  Inc __  15,000 

Connecticut  SPA,  Connecticut  State  Police _ 14,000 

California  SPA,  city  of  San  Jose 15,000 

New  Jersey  SPA,  Department  of  Public  Law  and  Safety. __ 196,492 

New  Jersey  SPA,  Department  of  Public  Law  and  Safety 58.846 

California  SPA,  city  of  Oakland 150,000 

Connecticut  SPA,  New  England  Governor's  Conference , 27,963 

Oregon  SPA,  Oregon  Corrections  Division 51,734 

Florida  Interagency  Law  Enforcement  Planning  Council 38,758 

Louisiana  SPA,  Regional  Planning  Commission  for  Jefferson,  Orleans,  and  St.  Bernard 

Parishes 117,540 

Louisiana  SPA,  Parish  of  Jefferson 15,000 

Washington  SPA,  Office  of  the  Attorney  General 49,965 

Wyoming  SPA,  Family  and  Childrens  Services;  Division  of  Public  Assistance  and  Social 

Services 50,  312 

Oklahoma  SPA,  Oklahoma  Department  of  Corrections... 182,375 

Arizona  SPA,  the  Navajo  Tribe 32,604 

TennesseeSPA,  city  of  Knoxville 11,500 

Florida  SPA,  city  of  Miami -  150,000 

Arizona  SPA,  Navajo  Tribe  Police  Department 22,  559 

Nebraska  SPA,  city  of  Omaha 150,000 

Kentucky  SPA,  Kenton  County  Jail 53,113 

California  SPA,  city  of  Fresno 78,759 

Montana  SPA,  Fort  Peck  Tribes 17,993 

Massachusetts  SPA,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Corrections 124,  300 

North  Carolina  SPA,  city  of  Winston-Salem 15,000 

Kentucky  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Crime  Prevention 150,  000 

Oregon  SPA,  Oregon  State  Division  of  Corrections 96,  432 

Florida  SPA,  city  of  Jacksonville 150,000 

Maryland  SPA,  Maryland  Department  of  Juvenile  Services 112,810 

Texas  SPA,  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety 213,669 

TennesseeSPA,  city  of  Chattanooga 95,371 

Arizona  SPA,  Arizona  State  Department  of  Corrections 85,645 

NevadaSPA,  city  of  Las  Vegas 150,000 

Massachusetts  SPA,  State  of  Massachusetts  Superior  Court 75,000 

North  Dakota  SPA,  city  of  Fargo 12.^35 

Ohio  SPA,  city  of  Cleveland 141.146 

Kentucky  SPA,  Logan  Fiscal  Court,  Logan  County 12,494 

Ohio  SPA,  city  of  Dayton .-- 14,866 
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Kentucky  SPA,  Eastern  Kentucky  University. 

Connecticut  SPA,  Connecticut  State  Police 

Virginia  SPA,  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Training  Standards  Commission 

Florida  SPA,  Broward  County  Board  of  Commissioners. 

Arizona  SPA,  the  Navajo  Tribe 

Rhode  Island  SPA,  city  of  Providence _. 

New  Jersey  SPA,  Waterfront  Commissio  Of  New  York  Harbor 

North  Dakota  SPA,  city  of  Fargo 

IVIissouri  SPA,  Northwest  Missouri  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Council 

Connecticut  SPA,  Connecticut  State  Police 

Florida  SPA,  Florida  Division  of  Youth  Services 

Texas  SPA,  Dallas  County  Juvenile  Department ___ 

Utah  SPA,  Utah  State  Juvenile  Court,  Board  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges 

Arizona  SPA,  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe 

Units  of  State  and  local  government  will  be  designated 

Indiana  SPA,  Gary  Police  Department ___ 

South  Carolina  SPA,  Columbia ___ 

West  Virginia  SPA,  Charleston 

Alabama  SPA,  University  of  Alabama 

California  SPA,  Ventura  County .-. 

Florida  SPA,  Tampa 

New  Jersey  SPA,  Department  of  Law  and  Public  Safety 

Massachusetts  SPA,  Cambridge 

New  Hampshire  SPA,  New  Hampshire  Probation  Department 

West  Virginia  SPA,  Department  of  Public  Safety 

Maryland  SPA 

Minnesota  SPA,  Ramsey  County  Juvenile  Court 

North  Carolina  SPA,  Cumberland  County 

Georgia  SPA,  University  of  Georgia _ 

Michigan  SPA,  Flint  Police  Division 

New  York  SPA,  Buffalo,  N.Y 

New  Jersey  SPA,  Atlantic  City._ __ 

Michigan  SPA,  Oakland  County  Prosecutor 

Wisconsin  SPA,  Milwaukee 

Maryland  SPA,  Baltimore  City 

Oklahoma  SPA,  Oklahoma  City  Police  Department 

California  SPA,  Richmond  Police  Department 

Texas  SPA,  city  of  Dallas 

Idaho  SPA,  Department  of  Law  Enforcement 

Ohio  SPA,  Stark  County 

Pennsylvania  SPA,  Wilkes-Barre  Police 

Colorado  SPA,  2d  Judicial  District 

Arizona  SPA,  Department  of  Public  Safety 

Idaho  SPA,  Boise  Police  Department 

Michigan  SPA,  Warren  Police  Department. ._ 

Iowa  SPA,  Bureau  of  Adult  Correction  Services 

New  York  SPA,  Syracuse  Police  Department _ 

Puerto  Rico  SPA,  Puerto  Rico  Police  Department 

Florida  SPA,  city  of  Fort  Lauderdale 

Maryland  SPA,  Maryland  State's  Attorney's  Association 

California  SPA,  city  of  Long  Beach 

Colorado  SPA,  Boulder  County  Board  of  Commissioners 

Nebraska  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 

New  York  SPA,  New  York  State  Office  of  Crime  Control  Planning 

Ohio  SPh,  city  of  Toledo 

Idaho  SPA,  city  of  Boise,  Idaho 

Virginia  SPA,  Virginia  Governors  Council  on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse  Control. 

Virginia  SPA,  Virginia  Probation  and  Parole  Board 

Florida  SPA,  Florida  Police  Standards  Board 

Florida  SPA,  county  ot  Palm    Beach 

North  Carolina  SPA,  Youth  Services  Center,  Raleigh 

Oklahoma  SPA.  Office  of  Interagency  Cooperation. — 

New  Hampshire  Crime  Commission 

Ohio  SPA.  city  of  Dayton 

Colorado  SPA,  Southern  Ute  Tribe 

Wyoming  SPA,  Southeast  Mental  Health  Board 

Virginia  Law  Enforcement  Administration . 

Rhode  Island  SPA.  Municipal  Police  Training  Council 

Oregon  SPA,  Corrections  Division,  State  of  Oregon 

Minnesota  SPA,  Minnesota  Peace  Officer  Training  Board 

Georgia  SPA,  city  of  Athens,  6a 

Mississippi  SPA,  city  of  Jackson 

Oklahoma  SPA,  Office  of  Interagency  Coordination 

New  York  SPA,  Christian  Hearld.  New  York 

Pennsylvania  SPA,  Pittsburgh  Bureau  of  Police... 

Kentucky  SPA,  city  of  Louisville 

Arizona  SPA,  Arizona  Law  Enforcement  Officer  Advisory  Council 

Florida  SPA,  city  of  Fort  Lauderdale 
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150 
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Texas  SPA,  city  of  Austin $50, 135 

Minnesota  SPA,  Bureau  of  Criminal  Administration ---  '6.  231 

Michigan  SPA.  Wayne  County  Board  of  Commissioners ^?'n22 

North  CaroNna  SPA,  Palmer/Paulson  Association,  Inc --- '  n'nnn 

Michigan  SPA,  Michigan  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Training  Council ^„' „„„ 

Virgin  Islands  SPA ----  60,000 

Vermont  SPA,  Vermont  Department  of  Corrections ---  °'    ,c 

Puerto  Rico  SPA,  city  of  San  Juan - - Inn'nnn 

Minnesota  SPA,  Hennepin  County,  Minn - 100,  UOU 

Texas  SPA,  Austin ,lsln 

Delaware  SPA,  Wilmington  Division  of  Juvenile  Corrections. - --  74,  /30 

Mississippi  SPA,  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians..- ,t  i?? 

Pennsylvania  SPA,  city  of  Reading,  Office  of  the  Mayor -- -  ';„■  nli. 

West  Virginia  SPA,  Marshall  County  Court ,on'c?S 

New  York  SPA,  Nassau  County  Crime  Council oc'nnn 

Michigan  SPA,  Downriver  Mutual  Aid  Task  Force o5' ?S? 

South  Carolina  SPA,  Office  of  Attorney  General  of  South  Carolina -  32, 186 

Maine  SPA,  Maine  State  Police - - -- ll'nnn 

VermontSPA,  Vermont  Department  of  PublicSafety -- - '        on  nnn 

Connecticut  SPA,  New  Haven,  Municipal  Police  Trainmg  Council -  rP'noc 

New  Jersey  SPA.  New  Jersey  Department  of  law  and  PublicSafety .-. ico  qqc 

California  SPA,  California  Youth  Authority - of'nnn 

New  Hampshire  SPA,  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education ii'T,,. 

Minnesota  SPA,  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs  Commission i c  nnn 

Missouri  SPA,  Missouri  State  Highway  Patrol k  inn 

Michigan  SPA,  city  of  Grand  Rapids on  q^o 

Indiana  SPA,  Indianapolis  Police  Department oo' «7c 

Michigan  SPA,  Michigan  State  Police onmn 

Wisconsin  SPA,  Division  of  Law  Enforcement loo  con 

Minnesota  SPA,  National  District  Attorneys  Association ,n' nnn 

New  Jersey  SPA,  New  Jersey  Police  Training  Commission on' nnn 

Kentucky  Crime  Commission - qn'mn 

Texas  Criminal  Justice  Council ia'cni 

Utah  SPA,  Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education ioAcn 

Michigan  SPA,  Michigan  State  Police -- ---  cc  inn 

Ohio  SPA,  Law  Enforcement  Planning  Office,  districts -  -^n  cic 

Wisconsin  SPA,  National  League  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 240,  b7b 

Massachusetts  SPA,  city  of  New  Bedford... Aind 

Georgia  SPA,  city  of  Gainsville - --  %' 7^9 

Louisiana  SPA,  city  of  Baton  Rouge inn'nnn 

Pennsylvania  SPA,  Philadelphia  Department  of  Public  Property -----  1UU,UUU 

Colorado  SPA,  Institute  for  Court  Management  and  National  College  of  State  Trial 

Lawyers : - 357,000 

Illinois  Department  of  Corrections,  Portland  Cement  Association lalii. 

North  Carolina  SPA,  city  of  Winston-Salem - in^' ooo 

Illinois  SPA,  Correctional  Services,  Human  Resources  Chicago. icn'mn 

ColoradoSPA,  city  of  Denver --- i?o's9c 

Illinois  SPA,  Chicago  Board  of  Education - - '^oonoi 

Ohio  Department  of  Urban  Affairs,  Ohio  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene oiaoi 

South  Carolina  SPA,  South  Carolina  Department  of  Corrections tviin 

New  York  SPA,  Yonkers  Department  of  Public  Safety - in'nm 

Connecticut  SPA,  city  of  Hartford ^Khnn 

New  Jersey  SPA,  Department  of  Law  and  PublicSafety ia'a^i 

South  Dakota  SPA,  Sioux  Falls  Police  Department lo'nnn 

Ohio  SPA,  Model  cities  crime  and  delinquency  programs icnmn 

Delaware  SPA,  Delaware  Department  of  PublicSafety qn'oiq 

Georgia  SPA,  National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges. a^'ikn 

Ohio  SPA,  Ohio  State  University,  Continuing  Education  Division ,nn  mn 

Georgia  SPA,  University  of  Georgia im'sin 

Texas  SPA,  city  of  El  Paso - oi 'inn 

Iowa  SPA,  Iowa  Department  of  PublicSafety.-- 91  «n 

North  Dakota  SPA,  city  of  Fargo --- 90' ^97 

Montana  SPA,  Blackfeet  Indian  Tribe --- on  nnn 

Utah  SPA,  Utah  Peace  Officer  Standards  and  Training - ---  3U,  uuu 

Kentucky  SPA.  Kentucky  State  Police - - os  rqs 

Ohio  SPA,  Dayton  Police  Department - oin  nnn 

PennsylvaniaSPA,  city  of  Philadelphia - - 9?n' Mn 

Attorney  General  of  Illinois... - -  oc'^t, 

Rhode  Island  SPA,  Rhode  Island  State  Police. iqq  n^Q 

ConnecticutSPA,Connecticut  Department  of  Corrections - -  \\iqlo 

Texas  SPA,  Vocational  Guidance  Service - iil'nnn 

TexasSPA,  Texas  Education  Agency - ii^'aon 

TexasSPA,  El  Paso  Counc  1  of  Governments- - ii?'fi77 

Ohio  SPA.  Cuyahoga  County - 4719/1 

TexasSPA,  McLennan  County  Juvenile  Probation 1  n  ^nn 

TexasSPA,  National  College  of  District  Attorneys. --- on  l?i, 

Minnesota  SPA,  Minnesota  Highway  Patrol. 9Q'o9fi 

North  Dakota  SPA,  North  Dakota  Highway  Patrol ^^'  °°° 
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Tennessee  SPA,  city  of  Nashville 

Michigan  SPA.  county  of  Kent .-- 

Maryland  SPA,  none - 

California  SPA,  Organized  Crime  Unit,  Justice  Department 

Ohio  SPA,  Dayton  Division  of  Health 

New  Jersey  SPA,  New/ark  Police  Department - 

New  Mexico  SPA,  City  of  Albuquerque - 

Missouri  SPA,  St.  Louis  Police  Department .-. ._. 

Louisiana  SPA,  city  of  Baton  Rouge 

Washington  SPA,  Washington  Department  of  Institutions 

Kansas  SPA,  Sherman  County  Board  of  Commissioners 

Idaho  SPA,  Idaho  Peace  Officer  Standards  and  Training  Advisory  Council 

Wisconsin  SPA,  city  of  Milwaukee. - -- 

Alabama  SPA,  city  of  Huntsville 

Michigan  SPA,  Prosecuting  Attorneys  Association  of  Michigan 

Tennessee  SPA,  DeKalb  County  Court -._ 

South  Carolina  SPA,  none - 

Michigan  SPA,  county  of  Oakland 

Ohio  SPA,  city  of  Cincinnati..- _ 

Michigan  SPA,  city  of  Detroit. __ 

City  of  Portland,  Greg.,  none 

Alaska  SPA,  Alaska  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  Division  of  Corrections— Stanley 

J.  Zaborac,  Jr - 

Arizona  SPA,  Arizona  Department  of  Public  Safety— Gregory  L.  Goodson 

Colorado  SPA,  Tri-District  Probation  Department— Frank  S.  Jacobucci 

Connecticut  SPA,  Connecticut  State  Police  Department— Raymond  Andrews 

Florida  SPA,  Office  of  the  Sheriff,  Duval  County,  Fla— Dale  T.  Beerbower 

Florida  SPA,  Florida  Division  of  Adult  Corrections— Larry  C.  McAllister 

Florida  SPA,  Florida  Division  of  Adult  Corrections — Norma  Jean  Fugate 

Idaho  SPA,  Idaho  Department  of  Health— Orville  L.  Tallman 

Iowa  SPA.  Iowa  Bureau  of  Adult  Correction  Services— Donald  F.  Rhode 

Kansas  SPA,  Johnson  County  Juvenile  Court,  Olathe.  Kans. —Jerome  H.  Jacobson 

Kentucky  SPA,  Kentucky  Department  of  Public  Safety— Robert  C.  McKinney 

Kentucky  SPA,  Kentucky  Department  of  Public  Safety— Edwin  E.  Miller 

Maine  SPA,  City  of  Portland,  Maine— Richard  L.  Thayer,  Jr 

Maryland  SPA,  Maryland  Department  of  Correctional  Services— Robert  W.  McColley 

Maryland  SPA,  Maryland  Department  of  Parole  and  Probation— Daniel  Lipstein 

Massachusetts  SPA,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Safety— Allan  Zukowsky 

Missouri  SPA,  Police  Department,  Kansas  City,  Mo.— James  Reynolds 

New  York  SPA,  New  York  State  Police— Socrates  Lecakes 

New  York  SPA,  New  York  State  Police— Edmond  S.  Culhane,  Jr 

New  York  SPA,  New  York  State  Police— Thomas  A.  Consfantine.. 

New  York  SPA,  New  York  State  Police— Francis  A.  DeFrancesco 

New  York  SPA,  New  York  State  Police— Jerome  O'Grady 

New  York  SPA,  New  York  State  Municipal  Police  Training  Council— William  G.  McMahon. 

New  York  SPA,  New  York  City  Police  Department— Philip  J.  Romano,- 

New  York  SPA,  Office  of  Probation  for  the  courts  of  New  York  City— Stephen  E.  Morris... 

New  York  SPA,  New  York  State  Department  of  Corrections,  Rodger  B.  Doren 

New  York  SPA,  New  York  State  Department  of  Corrections— Karl  H.  Gohike 

New  York  SPA,  New  York  State  Division  of  Parole— Jack  Bernstein 

New  York  SPA,  New  York  State  Division  of  Parole— Mark  Ross 

North  Carolina  SPA,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Corrections— Frank  0.  Gunter.. 

North  Carolina  SPA,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Corrections— Robert  J.  Fleming,  Jr... 

North  Dakota  SPA,  North  Dakota  Highway  Patrol— Richard  E.  Stephens... 

Puerto  Rico  SPA,  Police  of  Puerto  Rico— Juan  del  Valle  Lopez _._ 

Puerto  Rico  SPA,  Police  of  Puerto  Rico— Samuel  Lopez  Torres 

Texas  SPA,  city  of  Dallas,  Tex.— Donald  H.  Milliken 

TexasSPA,  city  of  Dallas,  Tex.— William  R.  Fulghum 

Texas  SPA,  city  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.— Harold  L.  Fiske 

Utah  SPA,  Utah  State  Juvenile  Court— Vernon  Fehlberg 

Vermont  SPA,  Vermont  Department  of  Corrections,— Larry  Simino 

Alabama  SPA,  city  of  Birmingham,  Ala.— Tommy  E.  Rouse 

California  SPA,  Department  of  California  Highway  Patrol— Harold  D.  Fargo 

California  SPA,  Department  of  California  Highway  Patrol— Gerald  W.  demons.. 

California  SPA,  Department  of  California  Highway  Patrol— Eriks  M.  Svede 

California  SPA,  Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.— Robert  Loomis. 
California  SPA  ,Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.— Edwin 

Henderson 

California  SPA,  Ca'ifornia  Youth  Authority— Takashi  Watanabe 

District  of  Columbia  SPA,  Metropolitan  Police  Department— Gary  L.  Steedman... 

District  of  Columbia  SPA,  Metropolitan  Police  Department— Martin  J.  Hannon 

District  of  Columbia  SPA,  Metropolitan  Police  Department— James  K.  Kelly 

District  of  Columbia  SPA,  Metropolitan  Police  Department— Edward  Kreilis 

District  of  Columbia  SPA,  Metropolitan  Police  Department— Ronal  D.  Cox 

Georgia  SPA,  Edgar  F.  Williams,  Jr 

Indiana  SPA,  Indianapolis  Police  Department— Paul  E.  Harmon.. 

Louisiana  SPA,  Louisiana  Department  of  Corrections  -  Benny  Harris 

Louisiana  SPA,  Louisiana  Department  of  Corrections  -Gaines  Colbert 

Louisiana  SPA,  Jefferson  Parish  Juvenile  Probation— Milo  R.  Faustermann. 


$150,000 

305 

34,997 

306 

30,  000 

307 

250,  000 

308 

200,  000 

309 

149,974 

310 

27,150 

311 

69,275 

312 

44,392 

313 

100,000 

314 

12,439 

315 

9,000 

316 

53,  299 

317 

83,280 

318 

25,625 

319 

9,300 

320 

18,  000 

321 

15,000 

322 

117,180 

323 

15,000 

324 

150,000 

325 

8,000 

326 

1,320 

327 

6,500 

328 

3  500 

329 

8,000 

330 

8,000 

331 

6,500 

332 

8,000 

333 

7,500 

334 

8,000 

335 

4,809 

336 

5.309 

337 

4.500 

338 

4,500 

339 

6,500 

340 

8,000 

341 

4,500 

342 

6,500 

343 

6,500 

344 

8,000 

345 

4,500 

346 

8,000 

347 

8,000 

348 

3,500 

349 

8,000 

350 

8,000 

351 

8,000 

352 

8,000 

353 

6,500 

354 

8,000 

355 

3,500 

356 

4,446 

357 

3,500 

358 

3,500 

359 

5,690 

360 

6,000 

361 

8.000 

362 

6,500 

363 

6,500 

364 

8,000 

365 

6,500 

366 

6,500 

367 

8,000 

368 

8,000 

369 

8,000 

370 

7,500 

371 

3,500 

372 

3,500 

373 

3,075 

374 

3,075 

375 

3,075 

376 

6,500 

377 

4,660 

378 

3  500 

379 

3,500 

380 

6,500 

381 
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Grantee  and  implementing  subgrantee  (if  applicable) 


Amount 


Grant  No. 
70-DF— 


Massachusetts  SPA,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Safety— Edward  J.  Higgins,  Jr.  $4,  500 

Massachusetts  SPA,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Safety  -Richard  H.  O'Shea,  Jr_  3  500 

Michigan  SPA,  Police  Department,  Detroit,  Mich.— William  B.  Brandimore,  Jr 3,  500 

Michigan  SPA,  Police  Department,  Detroit,  Mich.— Rufus  S.  Anderson 3,  500 

Michigan  SPA.  Police  Department,  Detroit,  Mich.— Thomas  S.  Ireland 6,  500 

North  Carolina  SPA,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Corrections— Donald  B.  Street 3,  500 

New  Jersey  SPA,  Newark  Police  Department,  Newark,  N.J.— Hubert  Williams 8,000  ' 

New  York  SPA,  city  of  Schenectady,  N.Y.— Patricia  Carter 6.  500 

New  York  SPA,  Police  Department,  Buffalo,  N.Y.— Richard  A.  Hoffman 8,000 

New  York  SPA,  Police  Department,  Buffalo,  N.Y.— Alfred  W,  Stanton 3,500 

North  Dakota  SPA,  North  Dakota  State  Penitentiary— Charles  F.  Enders 8,000 

Pennsylvania  SPA.  Philadelphia  Prisons,  Department  of  Public  Welfare— Louis  Aytch 3,  500 

Puerto  Rico  SPA,  Division  of  Corrections,  Department  of  Justice— Luciano  Mendez 8,000 

Ohio  SPA,  Cincinnati  Police  Division-  Roosevelt  E.  Sheperd 8,000 

Texas  SPA,  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety— James  Gilstrap 6,  364 

Texas  SPA,  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety— Ben  A.  Neel 4, 176 

Virginia  SPA,  Virginia  Department  of  Welfare  and  Institutions— Jerry  G.  Parrish 6,  500 

Virginia  SPA,  Virginia  Department  of  Welfare  and  Institutions— Garnett  F.  Taylor 7,000 

Florida  SPA,  city  of  Titusville,  Fla.— Clarence  N.  Kirland,  Jr 4,765 

Deferred  to  fiscal  year  1971 

Oklahoma  SPA,  Oklahoma  City  Police  Department 150,  511 

Arkansas  SPA,  city  of  Texarkana 68,587 

Montana  SPA,  Montana  Legal  Services  Association 7,  334 

New  York  SPA,  Poughkeepsie  Police  Department 27,  589 

Michigan  SPA,  city  of  East  Lansing 53,551 

Maryland  SPA,  American  Correctional  Association 107,885 

Louisiana  SPA,  Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Safety 183, 103 

Illinois  SPA,  city  of  Peoria   III 15,000 

Kentucky  SPA,  Kentucky  Department  of  Children  Welfare 43,  216 

Kentucky  SPA,  city  of  Louisville 149,910 

Minnesota  SPA,  Minneapolis  Police  Department 129.455 

Indiana  SPA,  city  of  Gary 150,000 

ArizonaSPA,  Attorney  General  of  Arizona 75,258 

California  SPA,  county  of  Los  Angeles 15,000 

Michigan  SPA,  city  of  Saginaw 3,352 

ArizonaSPA,  city  of  Tucson 20,000 

Ohio  SPA,  Dayton  Department  of  Police 149, 506 

Connecticut  SPA,  city  of  Hartford 15,000 

Florida  SPA,  Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforcement 40,  000 

Massachusetts  SPA,  city  of  Springfield 85,000 

Vermont  SPA,  Windsor  and  Windham  Counties 10,000 

Michigan  SPA,  Detroit  Housing  Commission 175,000 

Pennsylvania  SPA,  Bucks  County  Department  of  Corrections 1.  006 

Ohio  SPA,  none 60,000 

Arkansas  SPA,  none 61,096 

Texas  SPA,  Attorney  General  of  Texas 54,846 

North  Carolina  SPA,  city  of  Charlotte 150,000 

Ohio  SPA,  city  of  Akron 127,151 

Kentucky  SPA,  city  of  Bowling  Green 91,200 

FloridaSPA,  FloridaState  University 154,437 

Nevada  SPA,  Clark  County 15,000 

Ohio  SPA,  city  of  Toledo ,n^^''° 

Pennsylvania  SPA,  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 109,910 

Florida  SPA,  Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforcement 290,626 

Alabama  SPA,  city  of  Mobile ^^n'5?? 

Iowa  SPA,  city  of  Des  Moines nn?.'?.^?, 

Massachusetts  SPA.  Massachusetts  Department  of  Youth  Services 200,000 

Indiana  SPA,  city  of  Indianapolis o?' ?!? 

Ohio  SPA,  city  of  Columbus oo' ,  nn 

Kentucky  SPA,  city  of  Louisville . ,?^i„5 

Kentucky  SPA,  Kentucky  State  Police .- o  '^nS 

New  Hampshire  SPA,  New  Hampshire  State  Police , on  Ann 

Pennsylvania  SPA,  city  of  Philadelphia 120,000 

North  Carolina  SPA,  North  Carolina  State  Bureau  of  Investigation 60,000 

New  Jersey  SPA,  New  Jersey  State  Police ^oS'SS5 

Oregon  SPA,  Oregon  State  Police ?,  iTV 

California  SPA,  city  of  San  Francisco ?„/„„ 

MissouriSPA,cityof  St.  Louis ?i' ncn 

Virginia  SPA,  city  of  Portsmouth l/ilc 

MissouriSPA,  University  of  Missouri oi'coo 

TexasSPA,  Public  Safety  Department  of  Texas ol  ion 

IndianaSPA,  Indiana  State  Police ^c'lnn 

Virgin  Islands  SPA,  Department  of  PublicSafety 25,000 

Total 130,227,340 


382 

383 

384 

385 

386 

387 

388 

389 

390 

391 

392 

393 
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395 

396 

397 

398 

399 

400 

401 

402 

403 

404 

405 

406 

407 

408 

409 

410 

411 

412 

413 

414 

415 

416 

417 

418 

419 

420 

421 

422 

423 

424 

425 

426 

427 

428 

429 

430 

431 

432 

433 

434 

435 

436 

437 

438 

439 

440 

441 

442 

443 

444 

445 

446 

447 

448 

449 

450 

451 

452 

453 

454 


1  With  the  addition  of  $1,772,420  in  small  State  supplementary  allocations,  a  grand  total  of  $31,999,760  has  been  awarded 
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Grant  No. 
D.F.  program  Grantee  and  implementing  agency  70-DF—  Amount 

ALABAMA 

D(i)  Large  city  special  grants City  of  Birmingham 

H  Court  programs— Miscellaneous Alabama    SPA,    University    of    Alabama 

(with   North  American  Judges  Associa- 
tion). 

D(i)    Large    city    special    grants   (street    Alabama  SPA,  Mobile,  Ala 

crime). 

D(iv)  Large  city  special  grants  (juvenile    Alabama  SPA,  city  of  Huntsville 

offender  programs). 

F-3  Command  and  executive  development,    Alabama  SPA,  city  of  Birmingham,  Ala 

G-5  Executive  development.  

Total 442,575 

ALASKA 

G-2  Correctional  centers— jail  and  deten-  Alaska  SPA,   Alaska   Division  of  Correc-                     084            79,387 

tion.  tions. 

H-3  Court  management  studies Alaska  SPA,  Administrative  Office,  Alaska                     099            29,192 

Court  System. 

Small  State  supplement AlaskaSPA 251,000 

F-3  Command  and  executive  development,  Alaska  SPA,   Department  of   Health   and                      326               8,000 

G-5  Executive  development.  Welfare,  Division  of  Corrections. 


071 
168 

$150,  000 
51,  295 

436 

150,  000 

318 

83,  280 

365 

8,000 

Total __ ___ 367,579 

ARIZONA 

L-1  Indian  law-enforcement  programs Arizona  SPA 061  29,994 

D-1  Large-city  special  grants Arizona  SPA,  City  of  Phoenix  Police  De-  072  150,000 

parlment. 
G-1  Community-based  corrections Arizona  SPA,  Pima  County  Juvenile  Court  109  140,625 

Center. 

L-1  Indian  law-enforcement  programs Arizona  SPA,  Navajo  Tribe  _  _       .  130  22,559 

Do do 127  32, 604 

G-1  Communily-based  corrections Arizona  SPA,  State  Department  of  Correc-  143  85,645 

tions. 

L-1  Indian  programs— Training  grants Arizona  SPA,  Navajo  Tribe 154  44,730 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (legal) Arizona  SPA,  State  Department  of  Public  192  15,000 

Safety. 

L-1  Indian  programs— Training  grants Arizona  SPA,  San  Carlus  Apache  Tribe 163  12,660 

F-5  Police  standards  and  training Arizona   SPA,    Arizona    Law    Enforcement  226  30,000 

Officer  Advisory  Council. 
D(i)  Large-city  special  grants  (street  and     Arizona  SPA,  city  of  Tucson  (model  cities  417  20,000 

violent  crime  programs,  etc.).  effort). 

H-2  Prosecutive  technical Arizona  SPA,  Attorney  General's  Office 414  75,258 

F-3  Command  and  executive  development,    Arizona  SPA,  Department  of  Public  Safety..  327  1,320 

G-5  Executive  development. 


Total 660,395 

ARKANSAS 

D(v)  Large   city   special   grants  (juvenile    Arkansas  SPA,  city  of  Texarkana 403  68,587 

offender  programs). 

G  Miscellaneous  correctional  programs Arkansas  SPA,   Arkansas   Department   of  426  61,096 

Corrections. 


Total _ ___ ..._ ._ _.  129,483 

CALIFORNIA 

Police  improvements  program— all  others..  California  SPA 

D(l)  Large  city  special  grants California  SPA,  city  of  Sacramento 

D(ii)  Large  city  special  grants California  SPA,  Oakland  Police  Department. 

D(i)  Large  city  (R.O.  miscellaneous).. California  SPA,  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

F-4  Police  professional  aides (pshchiatric). .  California  SPA,  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's 

Department. 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (legal  adviser).  California  SPA,  San  Jose  Police  Department. 
Do California  SPA,  Oakland  Police  Department. 

D(ii)  Large  city  special  grants  (police/com-     California  SPA,  city  of  Fresno 

munity  cooperation). 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (psychiatric)..  California  SPA,  Richmond  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (legal) California  SPA,  Ventura  County 

M  Law  enforcement  information  and  sta-    Califronia  SPA,  city  of  long  Beach 

tistics  program  (miscellaneous.) 

G-1  Community  based  correctional   pro-    California  SPA,  California  Youth  Authority., 
grams. 

F-1  Expanded  laboratory  services... California  SPA,  San  Francisco  Police  De- 
partment 


042 
090 
118 
415 

99,  792 
150,000 
150,000 

15,000 

091 

10,000 

115 
108 
133 

15,  000 
15,000 
78, 759 

186 

10,000 

169 
200 

15,000 
198,  508 

249 

68, 996 

448 

41,711 
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CALIFORNIA— Continued 

1-3  Statewide  organized  crime  investiga-    California  SPA,  California  Department  of 
tory  and  prosecutorial  unit.  Justice. 

F-4  Police  legal  adviser California  SPA,  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's 

Department. 
F-3  Command  and  executive  development,    California  SPA    Department  of  California 
G-5  Executive  development.  Highway  Patrol. 

Do .do 

Do do _ 

Do California  SPA  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

Do .  do 

Do California  SPA 


308 

$250,  000 

415 

15,000 

366 

6,500 

367 
368 
369 

6,500 
8,000 
8,000 

370 
371 

8,000 
7,500 

Total 1,277,266 

COLORADO  ' 

G-1  Community    based    corrections    pro-  Colorado   SPA    Colorado    Department   of                   035               29, 16? 

grams.  Corrections. 

Community  based  corrections  program Colorado  SPA,  Denver  Juvenile  Court 

Miscellaneous— information  and  statistics    Colorado  SPA 

program. 

1-3  Investigatory  and  prosecutorial Colorado  SPA,  2d  judicial  district 

G-1  Community  based  corrections Colorado  SPA,  Boulder  County.   

L-1  Indian  law  enforcement  programs—  Colorado  SPA,  Southern  Ute  tribe  (Colo- 
Training,  rado)  Turtle  Mountain  Chipewa  (North 

Dakota). 

D(ii)  Large  city  special  grants  (police/ com-    Colorado  SPA,  city  of  Denver 

munity  cooperation). 

F-3  Command    and    executive    develop-    Colorado  SPA,  tridistrict  probation 

ment  G-5  Executive  development. 


039 
050 

82,500 
6,000 

191 
201 
214 

84,663 
52,634 
60, 000 

273 

150,  000 

328 

6,500 

Total . 471.459 

CONNECTICUT 

D(i)  Large  city  special  grants.. Connecticut  SPA,  city  of  Hartford 

Do Connecticut  SPA,  city  of  Bridgeport, 

F-4  Professional  aides  for  police Connecticut  SPA,  New  Haven  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

D(v)  Large  city  special  grants Connecticut  SPA,  Hartford  Police    Depart- 
ment. 

6   Corrections— miscellaneous  (R.O.   dis-    Connecticut  SPA 

cretionary). 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (legal  adviser).  Connecticut  SPA,  Connecticut  State  Police. . 

J-1  Civil  disorders  T.A.  units Connecticut  SPA ..  

1-2  Statewide  organized  crime  intelligence    Connecticut  SPA,  Connecticut  State  Police.  . 
units. 

F-5  Police  training  and  standards.. Connecticut  SPA,  Municipal  Police  training. 

F-4  Professional  aides  for  police  (legal) Connecticut  SPA,  Hartford   Police  Depart- 
ment. 

G-1  Community  based  corrections  programs.  Connecticut  SPA,  Connecticut  Department 

of  Corrections. 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (psychiatric).  Connecticut  SPA,  Hartford  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

F-3  Command  and  executive  development,    Connecticut  SPA,  Connecticut  State  Police 
G-5  Executive  development.  Department. 


079 
080 
081 

115,730 
76,370 
15,  000 

107 

34,  845 

119 

27,  963 

114 
151 
159 

14,  000 
40.  000 
52,980 

247 
419 

30,  000 
15,000 

296 

199,  049 

278 

10,  000 

329 

3,500 

Total 634,437 

DELAWARE 

G-1  Community  based  corrections  program.  Delaware  SPA,  State  Department  of  Health                    238  74,730 

and  Social  Services. 

D(i)  Large  city  special  grants  (streets,  vio-     Delaware  SPA,  Wilmington  Department  of                    282  150,000 

lent  crime,  etc.,  programs).  Public  Safety. 

SmallState  supplement. DelawareSPA. 48,000 

Total 272,730 

FLORIDA 

Police  improvement  programs— All  others..  Florida  SPA,  Dade  County 036  127,612 

D(i)  Large  city  special  grants Florida  SPA,  city  of  St.  Petersburg 074  150,000 

E-2  Statewide  organized  crime  intelligence    Florida  SPA,   Dade  County  Public  Safety                    104  77,950 
(training  component).                             Department. 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (legal) Florida  SPA,  Miami  Police  Department C88  15,000 

J-1  Civil  disorders  T.A.  units FloridaSPA 121  38,758 
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FLORIDA— Continued 

D(vi)  Large  city  special  grants  (organized    Florida  SPA,  city  of  Miami 129  $150, 000 

crime). 

D(i)  Street  and  violent  crime  reduction Florida  SPA,  city  of  Tampa 

D(iv)  Large  city  special  grants Florida  SPA,  city  of  Jacksonville... 

G-2  Correctional  center  development— jail    Florida  SPA,  Groward  County 

and  juvenile. 

G-1  Community  based  corrections Florida   SPA,    Florida    Division    of   Youth 

S6rvic6s. 

F~5  statewide  POST  systems Florida    SPA,    Florida    Police    Standards 

Safety. 

D(i)  Large  city  special  grants  (street  and     Florida  SPA,  city  of  Fort  Lauderdale 

violent  crime  programs,  etc.). 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (legal) _.  Florida  SPA,  Palm  Beach  County  Sheriff's 

Department. 
Do FloridaSPA,  Fort  Lauderdale  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

G-3  Multistate  facilities  for  special  offender    FloridaSPA,  Florida  State  University. 

types. 
1-2  Statewide  organized  crime  intelligence    Florida  SPA,  State  department  of  law  en- 
units,  forcement. 

Ml  Statewide  criminal   justice  statistics do 

programs. 

F-3  Com-na  id  and  executive  development,     Florida  SPA,  city  of  Titusville 

G  5  e  ;ecutive  development. 

Do Florida   SPA,  office  of  the  sheriff,   Duval 

County. 

Do . Florida  SPA,  Division  of  Adult  Corrections.. 

Do do. 


170 
139 
153 

150,000 

150,000 

49,763 

160 

49,490 

208 

30,  000 

198 

150,000 

209 

15,000 

227 

15,000 

431 

154,437 

435 

290. 626 

420 

40,  000 

400 

4,765 

330 

8,000 

331 
332 

8,000 
6,500 

Total 1,680,901 

GEORGIA 

Miscellaneous-training  materials Georgia  SPA,  with  institute  of  government, 

University  of  Georgia. 

Statewide  organized  crime  Intelligence  Georgia  SPA 

units— all  other. 

J-1  Disorders  T. A.  unit Georgia  SPA,  Department  of  public  safety   . 

G-1  Community  correctional  programs Georgia  SPA,  University  of  Georgia.. 

D(iii)  Large  city  special  grants  (police/  Georgia  SPA 


027 

50, 000 

030 

16,400 

087 
178 
220 

31,260 
73, 039 
84, 080 

community  cooperation). 
D(i)  and  D(ii)  Large  city  special  grants  Georgia  SPA,  city  of  Gainesville 266  107,062 

(streets  and  violent  crime 

programs,  etc.)  and 

police/community  cooper- 
ation. 
H— Miscellaneous— training  for  juvenile        Georgia  SPA,  national  council  of  juvenile 

court  judges.                                         court  judges. 
G-4  Correctional  manager  and  trainer  Georgia  SPA,  University  of  Georgia. 

development. 
F-3  Command  and  executive  development,    Georgia  SPA 

G-5  Executive  development. 


283 

30,915 

285 

100,000 

377 

6,500 

Total... 499,  256 

HAWAII 

E  Small  State  allocation  supplement Hawaii  SPA .._ 69,900 

Total - 69,  OOP 

IDAHO 


J-1  Disorders  T.A.  unit Idaho  SPA 

D(v)  Large  city  special  grants  (narcotics  Idaho  SPA,  Boise  Police  Department.. 

and  drug  control  program). 
J-2  Statewide  organized  crime  intelligence  Idaho  SPA,  Idaho  Department  of  Law  En- 
units,  forcement. 

D(iv)  and  D(ii)  Large   city   special   grants  Idaho  SPA,  city  of  Boise 

(police 'community  co- 
operation and  juvenile 
programs). 

Small  State  supplement Idaho  SPA 

F-5  Statewide  police  officer  standards  and  do - 

training. 

F-3  Command  and  executive  development,  Idaho  SPA,  Idaho  Department  of  Health 

G-5  Executive  development. 

Total 278,826 


089 
193 

25,  000 
80, 188 

183 

48,  017 

205 

44,721 

63,  900 

316 

9,000 

333 

8,000 
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ILLINOIS 

Miscellaneous— Information  and  statistics     Illinois  SPA. ._ 

program. 
D(ii)  Large    city    special    grants    (police/     Illinois  SPA,  Chicago  Board  of  Education... 
community  cooperation). 

G-1  Community  based  corrections Illinois  SPA,  Chicago  Department  of  Human 

Resources. 

Do Illinois  Department  of  Corrections,  Portland 

Cement  Association. 

F-4  Police  legal  adviser Illinois  SPA,  Peoria  Police  Department 

1-3  Organized    crime    investigatory    and    State  of  Illinois,  Office  of  Attorney  General... 
prosecutorial  units. 

Total 

INDIANA 

1-2  Statewide  organized  crime  intelligence    Indiana  SPA,  Indiana  State  Police 101  150,000 

units. 
J-1  Civil  disorder  prevention  units do 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (legal  advisor).  Indiana  SPA,  Gary  Police  Department 

F-1  Police— Expanded  laboratory  services- _  Indiana  SPA,  State  Police 

D(i)  Large  city  special  grants   (street  and     Indiana  SPA,  Indianapolis  Police  Depart- 

violent  crime  progs).  ment. 

D(li)  Large  city  special  grants  (police/com-    lndianaSPA,city  of  Gary 

munity  cooperation). 
F-1  Expanded  laboratory  services Indiana  SPA,  Indianapolis  Police  Depart- 
ment. 
F-3  Command  and  executive  development, do.. _ _ 

G-5  Executive  development. 

Total 

IOWA 


050 

$6,  000 

274 

232,  886 

272 

103,  289 

270 

199, 939 

409 
274 

15,  000 
250,  540 

807, 654 

097 
165 
453 
254 

38,  985 
15,  000 
88,  780 
90,948 

413 

150,000 

439 

58.  370 

378 

4,660 

596,  743 

G-1  Community  based Iowa   SPA,    Bureau    of    Adult   Correction  195  24,176 

Service. 

D(i)  Large  city  special  gpants  (street  crime).  Iowa  SPA,  city  of  Des  Moines 437  40,000 

K-1  State  narcotics  and  drug  abuse  bureaus.  Iowa    SPA,    Iowa    Department   of    Public  287  94,100 

Safety. 
F-3  Command  and  executive  development,     Iowa  SPA,  Iowa  Bureau  of  Adult  Correction  334  7,500 

G-5  Executive  development.  Services. 


Total. , , .., ,..,-  165,776 

KANSAS 

F-4  Professional  aides  for  police Kansas  SPA,  Wichita  Police  Department 076  15,000 

G-3  Multistate      facilities      for      special     Kansas  SPA,  Sherman  County .- 315  12,439 

offenders. 

F-3  Command  and  executive  development,  Kansas  SPA,  John  County  Juvenile  Court,                    335                  8,000 

G-5  Executive  development.  Olathe,  Kans. 


Total 35,439 

KENTUCKY 

G-1  Community  based  corrections Kentucky  SPA,  State  Department  of  Cor- 
rections. 

J-1  Civil  disorders  T. A.  units Kentucky  SPA 

rections. 

G-1  Community-based  corrections. Kentucky  SPA,  Kenton  County  Jail 

Miscellaneous  RO  discretionary  option Kentucky  SPA,  (for  8  Southeastern  States). 

G-4  Correctional  manager  training Kentucky  SPA,  Eastern  Kentucky  University 

(3-States:  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and 
Kentucky. 
G-2  Correctional  center  development—  Kentucky  SPA,  Logan  County 

Jail  and  fuvenile. 
J-2  Mutual  aid  compacts  and  programs  re     Kentucky  SPA... 

disorders. 
G-1  Community  based  correctional  Kentucky  SPA,   Kentucky   Department  of 

programs.  Child  Welfare. 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (legal) Kentucky  SPA 

F-1  Expanded  laboratory  services. Kentucky  SPA,  Kentucky  State  Police 

D(ii)  Large  city  special  grants  (improving       Kentucky  SPA,  Louisville,  Ky 

police  community  relations). 
F-1  Expanded  laboratory  programs Kentucky  SPA,  city  of  Louisville 441  33,100 


102 

127,340 

100 

40,  000 

132 
137 

150 

53,113 
15J,  00 
100,  068 

148 

12,494 

259 

30, 000 

410 

43,216 

225 
442 
411 

15,000 
119, 9C0 
149,910 
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KENTUCKY-Continued 

M-1  Statewide  statistics  programs... Kentucky  SPA,  Kentucky.State  Police 

D(i)  Large  city Kentucky  SPA,  Bowling  Green 

F-3  Command  and  executive  development,     Kentucky  SPA,    Kentucky   Department  of 
G-5  Executive  development.                          Public  Safety. 
Do - 337  5,309 


291 

$29,940 

430 

91,200 

336 

4,809 

Total - 1,005,399 

LOUISIANA 

G-1  Community-based  corrections Louisiana    SPA,    Jefferson    Parish   School  067  155,558 

Board. 
G-2  Correctional  centers,  jail  and  juvenile    Louisiana  SPA,  Regional  Planning  Commis-  122  117,540 

detention.  sion    for    Jefferson,    Orleans,    and    St. 

Bernard  Parishes. 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (legal) Louisiana  SPA,  New  Orleans  Police  Depart-  096  15,  000 

ment. 

Do Louisiana  SPA,  Jefferson  Parish  sheriff 

J-3   Civi[  disorders  prevention  and  coor-     Louisiana  SPA,  Baton  Rouge  Police  Depart- 
dination  programs.  ment. 

G-1  Community  based  corrections Louisiana  SPA,  city  of  Baton  Rouge 

1-2  Statewide  organized  crime  intelligence     Louisiana    SPA,     department     of     public 

units.  safety. 

F-3  Command  and  executive  development,     Louisiana  SPA,   Louisiana   Department  of 
G-5  Executive  developent.  Corrections. 

Do_. do 

Do.. Louisiana  SPA,  Jefferson   Parish    juvenile 

probation. 


123 
257 

15,000 
48,  708 

133 
408 

44,  392 
183, 10 

379 

3,500 

380 
381 

3,500 
6,500 

Total _.__ 592,801 

MAINE 

Police  improvement  programs— all  other.   .  MaineSPA 029  59,800 

J-3   Disorders  prevention  and  coordination. do 245  27,880 

Small  State  supplement do -.  88,200 

F-3  Command    and    executive    develop-     Maine  SPA,  city  of  Portland __ 338  4,500 

ment;  G-5  Executive  development. 

Total... 180,380 

MARYLAND 

J-3  Disorder  prevention  units  and  coordi-     Maryland  SPA 

nation  programs. 

G-1  Community-based  corrections Maryland   SPA,    Maryland   Department  of 

Juvenile  Services. 

G  Corrections— Miscellaneous Maryland  SPA 

Do Maryland  SPA,  American  Correctional  As- 
sociation. 

D(ili)  Large   city   special    grants  (misde-    Maryland  SPA,  oity  of  Baltimore 

meanor  courts— delay  reduction). 
H-2  Prosecutive  technical  assistance  and     Maryland  SPA,  Maryland  State  Attorneys 
coordination.  Association. 

M-l  Criminal  Justice  statistics  programs...  Maryland  SPA 

F-5  Command  and  executive  development,    Maryland   SPA,   Maryland    Department  of 
G-5  Executive  development.  Correctional  Services. 

Do Maryland   SPA,   Maryland   Department  of  340  6,500 

Parole  and  Probation.  

Total 611,271 

MASSACHUSETTS 

D  Large-city  special  grants. Massachusetts  SPA,  city  of  Boston.. 

G-1  Community-based  corrections Massachusetts  SPA,  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections. 

D(ii)  Large-city  special  grants  (police/com-    Massachusetts  SPA,  city  of  Cambridge 

munity  cooperation). 

D(iv)  Large-city  special  grants  (new  juve- do... .- 

nile  offender  programs). 

H-3  Court  management  studies Massachusetts  SPA,  Massachusetts  Superior 

Court. 
G-1  Community  based Massachusetts  SPA,  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Youth  Services. 
D(v)  Large-city  special  grants  (narcotics    Massachusetts  SPA,  city  of  New  Bedford... 
and  drug  programs). 

F-2  Vertical  policing  services... Massachusetts   SPA,    Springheld    Housing 

Authority. 


049 

153, 470 

140 

112,810 

175 
407 

16,650 
107, 885 

184 

150, 000 

199 

29,456 

307 
359 

30,  000 
4,500 

073 
135 

150,390 
124,300 

105 

21,295 

172 

22,  250 

145 

75, 000 

438 

200,  000 

265 

45, 172 

421 

85,  000 
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70  DF- 
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MASSACHUSETTS— Continued 

F-3  Command  and  executive  development, 
G-5  Executive  development. 

Do. - - - 

Do.. - - -.-- 


Massachusetts  SPA,  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety. 

do 

do_ 


Total. 


MICHIGAN 

1-2  Statewide  organized  crime  intelligence 

units. 
G-1  Community  based  corrections 


Michigan  SPA,  Michigan  State  Police. 


G-2  Correctional  centers— Jail  and  juve- 
nile detention. 
H-1  Prosecutor  training  courses 


Michigan   SPA,    Michigan    Department  of 

Corrections. 
Michigan  SPA,  Berien  County,  Mich 


G-2  Correctional  centers— Jail  and  juve- 
nile detention. 

1-3  Organized  crime— Statevi/ide  prosecu- 
torial units. 

G-1  Community  based  corrections... 


Michigan  SPA,  Wayne  County  Prosecutor's 

Office. 
Michigan  SPA,  Kalamazoo  County 


Michigan  SPA. 


D(i)  Large  city  special  grants  (reduction 

of  street  and  violent  crime). 
F-4  Police  professional  aides  (legal) 


Michigan    SPA    (National    conference   on 

volunteer  personnel). 
Michigan  SPA,  Flint  Police  division 


G-2  Correctional  centers— Jail  and  deten- 
tion. 

F-4  Police  prof essioal  aides  (legal) 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (psychiat- 
ric). 

J-2  Disorders— Mutual  aid  compact  and 
program  development. 

M-1  Law  enforcement  information  and 
statistics  systems. 

F-5  Police  training  and  standards... 


Michigan  SPA,  Oakland  county  prosecutor 
(with  county  sheriff  and  Pontiac  Police 
Department). 

Michigan  SPA,  Wayne  County  Board  of 
Commissioners. 

M'chiganSPA,  Warren  Police  Department... 

Michigan  SPA,  Grand  Rapids  Police  De- 
partment. 

Michigan  SPA,  Downricer  Mutual  Aid  Task 
Force. 

Michigan  SPA,  Michigan  State  Police 


D-1  Stale  disorders  technical  assistance 
units. 

G-2  Correction  centers—jail  and  detention. 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (legal) 

F-2  Vertical  policing  services 

K-2  Metropolitan  narcotics  and  drug  en- 
forcement groups. 

H-1  Prosecutor  training  courses 


Michigan  SPA,  Michigan  Law  Enforcement 

Officers  Training  Council. 
Michigan  SPA,  Michigan  State  Police 


Michigan  SPA,  Kent  County  (Lansing).. 
Michigan  SPA,  Oakland  County,  Mich. 

Michigan  SPA,  city  of  Detroit 

Michigan  SPA,  city  of  East  Lansing... 


D(i)  Large  city  special  grants  (street  and 
violent  crime  efforts). 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (legal) 

F-3  Command  and  executive  development, 
G-5  Executive  development. 

Do - 

Do .- 


Michigan  SPA,  Prosecuting  Attorneys  As- 
sociation of  Michigan. 
Michigan  SPA,  Saginaw  Police  Department . 

Michigan  SPA,  Detroit  Police  Department... 
do _ 


-do. 
.do. 


Total. 


MINNESOTA 

G-2  Correctional  centers- jail  and  juve- 
nile detention. 
G-1  Community  based 


G-1  Community  based  corrections. 


G-2  Correction  center— jail  and  detention. . 
F-5  Police  standard  and  training  programs. 

K-1  State  Narcotics  and  Drug  Enforcement 
Bureaus. 

L-1  Indian  law  enforcement  programs- 
Training. 

D(ii)  Large  city  special  grants  (police/ 
community  cooperation). 

J-3  Disorders  prevention  and  coordination. 

Total 


Minnesota  SPA,  State  Department  of  Cor- 
rections. 

Minnesota  SPA,  Hennepin  County  Depart- 
ment of  Court  Services. 

Minnesota  SPA,  Ramsey  County  Juvenile 
Court. 

Minnesota  SPA,  Hennepin  County... 

Minnesota  SPA,  Minnesota  Peace  Officer 
Training  Board. 

Minnesota  SPA,  State  Bureau  of  Criminal 
Apprehension. 

Minnesota  SPA,  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs 
Commission. 

Minnesota  SPA,  city  of  Minneapolis 

Minnesota  SPA,  Minnesota  Highway  Patrol.. 


382 

383 

341 


230 


$4,  500 

3,500 
8,000 


739, 407 


038 

67, 300 

060 

191,939 

068 

100,  000 

064 

24, 120 

066 

100, 000 

065 

63,  500 

113 

15,  000 

179 

150,000 

182 

14,  745 

89, 500 


194 

253 

15,000 
5,100 

243 

25, 000 

262 

28,  493 

232 

30, 000 

255 

32,416 

306 
322 
423 
406 

34,997 

15,000 

175,000 

53,  551 

319 

25,625 

416 

3,352 

324 
384 

15,000 
3,500 

385 
386 

3,500 
6,500 

1,  288, 138 


040 

125,  000 

069 

24,  472 

176 

13,200 

236 
219 

100,  000 
25,  000 

229 

76,  281 

251 

50,  844 

412 

129, 455 

303 

20. 325 

564.  577 
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MISSISSI-PPI 

L-1  Indian     law     enforcement     training  Mississippi     SPA,     Mississippi     Choctaw                   239                $3,500 

programs.  Indians. 

0(j)  Large  city  special  grants  (reduction    Mississippi  SPA,  city  of  Jackson 221  150,000 

of  street  and  violent  crime,  etc.). 


Total - 153,500 

MISSOURI 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (psychiatric).  Missouri  SPA,  St.  Louis  County  Police  De-  103  10,000 

partment. 

G-I  Community  based  corrections Missori  SPA,  St.  Louis  Circuit  Court 

G-2  Correctional     center    development —    Missouri    SPA,    Northwest    Missouri    LEA 
jail  and  juvenile.  Council. 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (legal) Missouri  SPA,  Missouri  Highway  Patrol 

F-1  Expanded  laboratory  services Missouri  SPA,  University  of  Missouri    Co- 
lumbia. 
D(iv)  Large  city  special  grants  (juvenile    Missouri  SPA,  St.  Louis  Police  Department., 
offender  programs). 

F-1  Expanded  laboratory  programs Missouri  SPA,  St.  Louis  Police  Department.. 

f-3  Command  and  executive  development,    Missouri  SPA,  police  department,  Kansas 
G-5  Executive  Development.  City. 


095 
158 

143,  577 

30,  000 

252 
451 

15,000 
54, 506 

312 

69,275 

449 
342 

59,  500 
4,500 

Total 586,158 

MONTANA 

G-1  Community  based  corrections Montana  SPA,  Lewis  and  Clark  County  Wei-                    056  18,000 

fare  Department. 

L-1  Indian  law  enforcement  programing-..  Montana  SPA,  Fort  Peck  Tribes 134  17,993 

Small  State  supplement Montana  SPA 62,700 

D(iv)  Large  city   special   grants  (juvenile    Montana  SPA,  Montana  Legal  Services  As-                    4C4  7,334 

offender  programs).  sociation  Helena. 

L-1  Indian  criminal  justice  training  grants..  Montana  SPA,  Blackfeet  Indian  Tribe 289  28,387 


048 

59, 796 

086 

15, 000 

131 

202 

150, 000 
28,  556 

Total 134,414 

NEBRASKA 

G-2  Community  based  corrections Nebraska  SPA,  Omaha-Council  Bluffs  Re- 
gional Community  Correction  Center. 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (legal) Nebraska  SPA,  Lincoln  Police  Department 

and  Lancaster  County  Sheriff. 

D(i)  Street  and  violent  crime  reduction Nebraska  SPA,  city  of  Omaha 

M-1  Law    enforcement   information    and    Nebraska  SPA 

statistics  systems. 
Total - 253.352 

NEVADA 

G-1  Community  based  corrections Nevada  SPA,  Nevada  Youth  TrainingCenter.                  110  35,453 

D(iXii)  Large  city  special  grants Nevada  SPA,  city  of  Las  Vegas. 144  150,000 

Small  State  supplement... Nevada  SPA... 95,000 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (legal) Nevada  SPA,  Clark  County 432  15,000 

Total 295,453 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

D-4  Large  city  special  grants New  Hampshire  SPA,  city  of  Manchester 

G-1  Community  based  corrections New    Hampshire   SPA,    New    Hampshire 

Probation  Department. 
F-5  Police  standards  and   training  pro-    New  Hampshire  SPA,  State  department  of 

programs.                                             education. 
J-3  Civil  disorders  prevention  and  coordi-    New  HampshireSPA 

nation. 
F-1  Expanded  police  laboratory  services...  New  Hampshire  SPA.  State  police  division.. 
E      Small  State  allocation  supplement New  HampshireSPA 


077 
173 

146, 250 
15,810 

250 

24,  000 

212 

20, 893 

63, 

443 
400  ... 

26,  500 

Total... — 296,853 

NEW  JERSEY 

M-1  Statewide  Statistics  programs.. New  Jersey  SPA,  New  Jersey  State  Police.. 

F-1  Expanded  Laboratory  Services... .do 

Miscellaneous— Information  and  statistics    New  Jersey  SPA 

program.* 


279 

30, 000 

446 

120, 000 

050 

6,000 
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NEW  JERSEY— Continued 

G-1  Community  based  corrections.. New  Jersey  SPA,  New  Jersey  Department  of  057  $88,463 

Institutions  and  Agencies. 
1-3  Statewide  investigatory  and  prosecu-     New  Jersey  SPA,  Department  of  Law  and  116  196,492 

torial  units.  Public  Safety. 

1-2  Statewide  organized  crime  intelligence    New  Jersey  SPA,  Division  of  State  Police...  117  58,846 

units. 

G-1  Community  based  corrections New  Jersey  SPA,  State  Health  Department  092  100,000 

(Division  of  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse). 

H-1  Prosecutor  training  courses New  Jersey  SPA,  Department  of  Law  and  106  31,570 

Public  Safety. 
1-1  Interstate  intelligence  analysis  centers.   New  Jersey  SPA,  Waterfront  Commission  156  251,554 

(N.J./N.Y.). 
J-3  Disorder  prevention  and  coordination    New  Jersey  SPA,  Department  of  Law  and  171  100,000 

programs.  Public  Safety. 

D(ii)  Large    city    special    grants    (police/    New  Jersey  SPA,  Atlantic  City 181  131,389 

community  cooperation). 
F-5  Police   standards   and    training    pro-     New  Jersey  SPA,  New  Jersey  Police  Train-  258  30,000 

grams.  ing  Commission. 

J-1  Disorders,  statewide  technical  assist-     New  Jersey  SPA,  New  Jersey  Department  of  248  54,025. 

ance  units.  Law  and  Public  Safety. 

D(i)  Large    city    special     grants    (street.     New  Jersey  SPA,   Newark  Police  Depart-  310  149,974 

violent  crime,  etc.  programs).  ment. 

F-3  Command  and  executive  development; do 388  8,000 

G-5  Executive  development. 


Total. 1,356,313 

NEW  MEXICO 

Small  State  supplement New  Mexico  SPA 89,000' 

F  (miscellaneous)    evaluation    of    police/    New  Mexico  SPA,  city  of  Albuquerque 311  27,150 

community  cooperation. 


Total _  116,15a 

NEW  YORK 

1-1  Interstate    intelligence    analysis    and     New  York  SPA_ 

dissemination  centers. 

D-4  Large  city  special  grants New  York  SPA,  Volunteer  Opportunities, 

Inc. 
F-4  Police  professional  aides  (psychiatric).  New  York  SPA,  Syracuse  Police  Department. 
1-2  Organized  crime-statewide  intelligence    New  York  SPA,  New  York  State  identifica- 

systems.  tion  and  intelligence  units. 

1-3  Statewide  organized  crime  investigatory    New  York  SPA,  New  York  State  Department 

and  prosecutorial  units.  of  Law. 

F-4  Professional  aides  for  police New  YorkSPA,  Niagara  Falls  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

D-1  Large  city  DF  grant New  York  SPA,  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y 

F-4  Police  prfessional  aides  (legal) New  York  SPA,  Syracuse  Police  Department. 

G-1  Community  based  corrections New  YorkSPA,  Nassau  County  Crime  Coun- 
cil. 

H-1  Prosecutive  technical  assistance  and     New  York  SPA 

coordination. 

G-1  Community    based    corrections    pro-     New  York  SPA,  Christian  Herald 

grams. 

D(i)  Large  city  special  grants  (street,  vio-     New  York  SPA,  Yonkers,  N.Y 

lent  crime,  etc.  programs). 
D(i    Large  city  special  grants  (street  and     New  York  SPA,  Pougkeepsie  Police  Depart- 

violent  crime  efforts).  ment. 

F-3  Command  and  executive  development.    New  York  SPA,  Office  of  Probation  for  the 
G-5  Executive  development.  Courts  of  New  York  City. 

Do New  YorkSPA,  State  Department  of  correc- 
tions. 
F-3  Command  and  executive  development.    New  York  SPA,  State  department  of  cor- 

G-5  Executive  Development rections. 

Do New  York  SPA,  State  division  of  parole 

Do _ ...do 

Do New  York  SPA,  State  police.. 

Do do 

Do - do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do New  York  SPA,  State  municipal  police  train- 
ing council. 

Do New  York  SPA,  police  department.  New  349  3,500 

York  City. 


043 

168,43? 

055 

207, 597 

062 

070 

10,  000 
57,000 

112 

250,  000 

078 

15,  OOO 

180 
196 
242 

130,  500 

15,  000 

120,613 

203 

34,610, 

223 

190,  030 

277 

67,740 

405 

27, 589 

350 

8,000 

351 

8,000 

352 

8,000 

353 
354 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 

8,000 
6,500 
6,500 
6,500 
8,000 
4,500 
8,000 
8,000 
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NEW  YORK— Continued 

F-3  Command  and  executive  development;     New  York  SPA,  Schenectady 

G-5  Executive  development. 
Do New  York  SPA,  Buffalo  Police  Department- 
Do do 


Total. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
F-4  Police  professional  aides  (legal)_ 


G-2  Correctional  centers— Jail  and  de- 
tention. 

G-1  Community  based  corrections 

G-1  Community  based  corrections  pro- 
grams. 

D(i)  Large  city  special  grants  (street  and 
violent  crime  programs,  etc.). 

D(ii)  Large  city  special  grants  (police/com- 
munity cooperations). 

F-1  Expanded  police  laboratory  services... 

F-3  Command  and  executive  development; 
G-5  Executive  development. 

Do _ 

Do_ 


North  Carolina  SPA,  Wirston-Salem  Police 

Department. 
North  Carolina  SPA,  Cumberland  County.. 

North  Carolina  SPA .. . 

North  Carolina  SPA,   North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Juvenile  Corrections. 
North  Carolina  SPA,  city  of  Charlotte 


North  Carolina  SPA,  city  of  Winston-Salem.. 

North  Carolina  SPA,  North  Carolina  State 

Bureau  of  Investigation. 
North  Carolina  SPA,   North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Corrections. 

do 

do 


Total. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

D(v)  Large  city  special  grants  (narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs  programs). 

D(i)  Large  city  special  grants  (reduction  of 
street  and  violent  crime). 
Small  State  supplement 

F-5  Police  standards  and  training  programs. 

D(ii)  Large  city  special  grants  (police/com- 
munity cooperation). 
F-3  Command  and  executive  development; 
G-5  Executive  development. 
Do 


North  Dakota  SPA,  city  of  Fargo. 
do 


North  Dakota  SPA... 

North  Dakota  SPA,  North  Dakota  Highway 

Patrol. 
North  Dakota  SPA,  Fargo  Police  Department. 


North  Dakota  SPA,  North  Dakota  Highway 

Patrol. 
North   Dakota  SPA,   North   Dakota  State 

Penitentiary. 


Total. 


OHIO 

Miscellaneous— Information  and  statistics    Oh 

program. 
H-3  Individual  court  management  studies.-  Oh 

D(i)  Large  city  special  grants Oh 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (legal) Oh 

K-2  Metropolitan  narcotics  and  drug  en-    Oh 

forcement  units. 
G-2  Correctional  centers— jail  and  deten-     Oh 

tion. 
F~4  Police  professional  aides(psychiatric)__  Oh 
D(ii)  Large  city  special  grants  (police/com-    Oh 

munity  cooperation). 
D(iv)  Large  city  special  grants  (juvenile    Oh 

defender  programs). 
G-1  Community   based   correctional    pro-    Oh 

grams. 
D(iv)  Large  city  special  grants  (juvenile    Oh 

offender  programs). 

G-1    Community  based  programs Oh 

F-2  Vertical  policing  services Oh 

D(vii)  Large  city  special  grants Oh 

G-4    Corrections    training    (manager    and    Oh 

trainer  development). 
J-5  Disorders  prevention  and  coordination     Oh 

programs. 
F-1  Expanded  police  laboratory  services...  Oh' 
J-1   Statewide   disorders   technical   assist-  Oh 

ance  units. 


oSPA. 
oSPA, 
oSPA, 
oSPA, 


0  SPA,  district  8  planning  office. 


oSPA. 


city  of  Cleveland 

Dayton  Police  Department 

Stark  Council  of  Governments. 


oSPA, 
oSPA, 

oSPA, 

oSPA, 

oSPA, 

oSPA, 
;o  SPA, 
oSPA, 
oSPA, 


Dayton  Police  Department.. 
Dayton  Police  Department. 


city  of  Toledo 

Dayton  Health  Division. 
Toledo  Model  Cities 


Ohio  Parole  Authority 

Cuyahuga  County  (Cleveland). 

city  of  Akron 

Ohio  State  University 


0  SPA,  Dayton  Police  Department.. 
Columbus  Division  of  Police. 


oSPA, 
oSPA. 


389 

390 
391 


136 

177 

231 
210 

428 

271 

445 

387 

355 
356 


050 


$6,  500 

8,000 
3,500 


1,395,611 

15, 000 

92,970 

184,984 
190, 517 

150,000 

69,955 

60, 000 

3,500 

8,000 
3,500 


778, 426 


146 

12,435 

157 

73, 155 

56,  200 

304 

29,  886 

288 

21,320 

357 

4,446 

392 

8,000 

205,  442 


6,000 


052 
147 
149 
189 

82,840 

141, 146 

14,866 

85,  156 

263 

65, 100 

213 
418 

10,000 
149, 506 

204 

75,900 

309 

200, 000 

281 

12,000 

275 
300 
429 
284 

88,021 
112,677 
127.151 

93,  750 

292 

98, 595 

440 
425 

24,505 
60,  OOQ 

51-963 — 70- 


-12 
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D.f.  program 


Grantee  and  implementing  agency 


OHIO— Continued 

'D(ii)  Large  city  special  grants  (police/com- 
munity cooperation). 

D(i)  Large  city  special   grants  (street  and 
violent  crime  efforts). 

F-3  Command  and  executive  development, 
G-5  Executive  development. 


Ohio  SPA,  city  of  Toledo 

Ohio  SPA,  Cincinnati  Police  Division. 
do 


Total. 


OKLAHOMA 

1-2  Statewide  organized  crime  intelligence 
units— all  other. 

G-1  Community  based  corrections.. 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (legal) 


Oklahoma  SPA. 
do. 


J-1  State   disorders  technical  assistance 

units. 
J-3  Disorders  prevention  and  coordination. 
'O(ii)  Police/community  relations 


Oklahoma    SPA,    Oklahoma    City    Police 
Department. 

Oklahoma  SPA,  Office  of  Interagency  Coor- 
dination. 
do 

Oklahoma  SPA,  Oklahoma  City  Police  De- 
partment. 


Total. 


OREGON 
G-l  Community  based  corrections. 
Do - 


G-l  Community  based  correctional  pro- 
grams. 

D(ii)  Large  city  special  grants  (police/ 
community  cooperation). 

F-1  Expanded  police  laboratory  services... 


Oregon  SPA,  Oregon  Corrections  Division 
(Portland  area). 

Oregon  SPA,  State  Department  of  Correc- 
tions. 

Oregon  SPA,  Oregon  Corrections  Division... 


Oregon  SPA,  city  of  Portland 

Oregon  SPA,  Oregon  State  Police. 


Total. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Miscellaneous— Information  and  statistics    Pennsylvania  SPA 

program. 
D(v)  Large  city  special  grants  (narcotics 

and  drug  control  program). 
•D(vii)  Large  city  special  grants  (cilywide 

coordinating  councils). 
D(i)  Large  city  special  grants  (street  and 

violent  crime  programs,  etc.). 
G-2  Correctional  centers— Jail  and  juvenile. 

F-1  Expanded  laboratory  services 

G  Miscellaneous  (RO  operational  referral- 
training  conference). 
D(vii)  Large  city  special  grants  (cityvi/ide 

coordinating  councils). 
G-4  Correctional  manager/trainer  develop- 
ment. 
F-3  Command  and  executive  development, 
G-5  Executive  development. 


Pennsylvania    SPA,    Wilkes-Barre    Police 

Department. 
Pennsylvania  SPA,  city  of  Reading 


Pennsylvania  SPA,  city  of  Pittsburgh. 


Pennsylvania  SPA,  city  of  Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania  SPA 

Pennsylvania  SPA,  Bucks  County  Depart- 
ment. 
Pennsylvania  SPA,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Pennsylvania   SPA,    National   Council   on 

Crime  and  Delinquency. 
Pennsylvania    SPA,    Philadelphia    Prisons 

Department  of  Public  Welfare. 


Total. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

1-3  Organized    crime    investigatory    and 

prosecutorial  unit. 
D(i)  Large  city  special  grants  (efforts  to 

reduce  street  and  violent  crime). 
F-5  Police  standards  and  training — 


Rhode  Island  SPA,  Office  of  the  Attorney 

General. 
Rhode  Island  SPA,  city  of  Providence 


M-1  Statevifide  statistics  programs. 

Small  State  supplement 

Total 


Rhode  Island  SPA,  Municipal  Police  Train- 
ing Council. 

Rhode  Island  SPA,  Rhode  Island  State 
Police. 

Rhode  Island  SPA 


Grant  No. 
70  DF- 


037 

126 
185 

211 

222 
402 


Amount 


433  $6, 840 

323  117, 180 

395    ,  8, 000 


1,579,215 


21,895 

182,  375 
15,  000 

18,347 

11,606 
150,511 


399,734 


120 

51,734 

138 

96,  432 

218 

53,912 

325 

150,  000 

477 

27, 934 

380,  012 


050 

6,000 

190 

17,986 

240 

147,711 

224 

146,984 

268 
444 
424 

100, 000 

120,000 

1,006 

293 

250, 000 

434 

109,910 

393 

3,500 

903, 097 


085 

48,  200 

155 

140,  655 

217 

30,  000 

295 

26,451 

81,900 

327, 206 
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Grant  No. 
D.F.  program  Grantee  and  implementing  agency  70-DF—  Amount 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

G-1  Community  based  corrections South  Carolina  SPA,  South  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Corrections. 

G-1  Community  based  corrections. South  Carolina  SPA,  South  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Corrections. 

J-1  Civil  disorder  prevention  units South  Carolina  SPA _. 

D(v)  Large  cities  special  grants  (narcotics    South  Carolina  SPA,  city  of  Columbia 

and  drug  programs). 

H-1  and  H-2  Prosecutor  training  courses    South  Carolina  SPA,  State  attorney  General, 
and  prosecutor  T.A.  (combined'). 

G-1  Community   based   correctional   pro-    South  Carolina  SPA,  South  Carolina  De- 
grams,  partment  of  Corrections. 

F-5  Statewide  police  officer  standards  and    South  Carolina  SPA 

training. 


054 

$200,  000 

058 

114,433 

093 
166 

24,  000 
101,721 

244 

32, 186 

276 

87,923 

321 

18,  000 

Total 578,263 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

D(i)  Large  city  special  grants  (street  and    South  Dakota  SPA,  Sioux  Falls  Police  De-  280  69,843 

violent  crime  programs,  etc.).                partment. 
Small  State  supplement -  South  Dakota  SPA 59,900 


Total 129,743 

TENNESSEE 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (legal) Tennessee  SPA,  Knoxville  Police  Depart- 
ment 

G-1  Community    based   corrections   pro-    Tennessee  SPA,  city  of  Chattanooga 

grams. 

D(iv)  Large  city  special  grants  (juvenile    Tennessee  SPA,  city  of  Smithville 

offender  programs). 
D(i)  Large  city  special  grants  (street,  vio-    Tennessee  SPA,  Nashville  Metro  Police  De- 
lent  crime,  etc.  programs).  partment. 


128 

11,500 

142 

95,371 

320 

9,300 

305 

150,  000 

Total 266,171 

TEXAS 

G-1  Community  based  corrections Texas  SPA 033  35,000 

1-2  Statewide  organized  crime  intelligence    Texas  SPA,  Texas  Department  of  Public  141  213,669 

units.  Safety. 

G-1  Community  based  corrections ._.  Texas  SPA,  Dallas  County 161  27,000 

;D(i)  Large    city    special    grants    (special    Texas  SPA,  city  of  Dallas 187  150,000 

efforts  in  reduction  of  street  and 

violent  crime,  etc.). 
:D-1  Large    city    special    grants    (special    Texas  SPA,  city  of  Austin 228  50,135 

efforts  in  reduction  of  street  and 

violent  crime,  etc.). 

H-1  Prosecutor  training  courses Texas  SPA,   National   College  of   District 

Attorneys. 
M-1  Law    enforcement    information    and    Texas  SPA 

statistics  systems. 

K  (Miscellaneous)  special   narcotics  con-    Texas  SPA,  Texas  Education  Agency 

trol  program. 

F-1  Expanded  laboratory  services Texas  SPA,  Texas  Department  of  Public 

Safety. 
D(v)  Large  city  special  grants  (narcotics    Texas  SPA,  Fort  Worth 

and  drug  programs). 
D(v)  Large  city  special   grants  (narcotics    Texas  SPA,  El  Paso... 

and  drug  programs). 
G-1  Community  based  programs  (juvenile    Texas  SPA,  Vocational  Guidance  Service 

delinquency).  Houston. 

G-1  Community  based  programs Texas  SPA,  El  Paso  COG 

D(iv)  Large  city  special   grants  (juvenile    Texas  SPA,  city  of  Waco 

offender  programs). 

H-2  Prosecutive  technical  assistance  units.  Texas  SPA,  attorney  general 

F-3  Command  and  executive  development    Texas  SPA,  city  of  Dallas 

G-5  Executive  development. 
F-3  Command  and  executive  development do 

G-5  Executive  development. 
F-3  Command  and  executive  development    Texas  SPA,  city  of  San  Antonio 

G-5  Executive  development. 
F-3  Command  and  executive  development    Texas  SPA,  Department  of  Public  Safety 

G-5  Executive  development. 
.F-3  Command  and  executive  development do 

G-5  Executive  development. 

Total 1,311,966 


302 

10, 500 

260 

30, 000 

298 

115,000 

452 

91,688 

237 

121,416 

286 

101,854 

297 

118,968 

299 
301 

113, 480 
47, 180 

427 
360 

54,846 
5,690 

361 

7,000 

362 

8,000 

396 

6,364 

397 

4,176 
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D.F.  program 


Grantee  and  implementing  agency 


Grant  No. 
70-DF— 


Amount 


UTAH 

E  Small  State  allocation  supplement  (com- 
bined with  70-A-144). 
L-1   Indian  law  enforcement  programs 


Utah  SPA. 


G-1  Community  based  corrections. 
Do. 


G-4  Correctional  manager  and  trainee  de- 
velopment. 

K-5  Police  standards  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

F-3  Command  and  executive  develop- 
ment; G-5  executive  development. 


Utah  SPA,  Uintah  and  Ouray  Indian  Res- 
ervation. 

Utah  SPA,  Utah  State  Division  of  Correc- 
tions. 

Utah  SPA,  State  Juvenile  Court 

Utah  SPA,  Western  Interstate  Commission 
for  Higher  Education. 

Utah  SPA,  Peace  Officer  Standards  and 
Training  Council. 

Utah  SPA,  Utah  State  Juvenile  Court 


Total 

VERMONT 
D-1  Large  city  special  grants. 


G-1  Community   based   correctional    pro- 
grams. 
F-4  Police  professional  aides(psychiatric)_. 
G-2  Correction  center— jail  and  detention . . 

M-l  Law    enforcement    information    and 
statistics  systems. 

Small  Slate  supplement 

F-3  Command  and  executive  development, 
G-5  executive  development. 


Vermont  SPA,  Winooski  model  cities  pro- 
gram. 

Vermont  SPA,  Vermont  Department  of  Cor- 
rections. 

Vermont  SPA _-. 

Vermont  SPA.  Vermont  Department  of  Cor- 
rections. 

Vermont  SPA,  Vermont  Department  of 
Public  Safety. 

Vermont  SPA 

Vermont  SPA,  department  of  corrections 


Total. 


VIRGINIA 

F-5  Statewide  police  standards  and  train- 
ing systems. 
G-1  Community  based  corrections 


K-1  State  narcotics  and  drug  enforcement 

bureaus. 
J-1  State   disorders   technical    assistance 

units. 

F-1  Expanded  laboratory  programs 

F-3  Command  and  executive  development, 

G-5  executive  development. 
Do --.- 


Virginia  SPA,  Virginia  Training  Standards 
Commission. 

Virginia  SPA,  Virginia  Probation  and  Parole 
Board. 

Virginia  SPA,  Governor's  Council  on  Nar- 
cotics and  Drug  Abuse  Control. 

Virginia  SPA 

Virginia  SPA,  city  of  Portsmouth 

Virginia  SPA,  Department  of  Welfare  and 

Institutions. 
do... - 


Total. 


WASHINGTON 

1-2  Statewide  organized  crime  intelligence 
units. 

G-1  Community  based  correctional  pro- 
grams. 


Washington  SPA,  Office  of  the  State  AG. . . 

Washington  SPA,  State  department  of  insti- 
tutions. 


Total. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

IVIiscellaneous— workshops  and  confer- 
ences. 

1-2  Statewide  organized  crime  intelligence 
units. 

J-1  Civil  disorders  T.A.  units 


G-1  Community    based    corrections    pro- 
grams. 


West  Virginia  SPA.. 

West  Virginia  SPA,  P.P.  &  P.  commission... 

West  Virginia  SPA,  West  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety. 
West  Virginia  SPA,  Marshall  County  Court.. 


Total 

WISCONSIN 

Special  D.F.  grant 

G-1  Community  based  corrections. 


Wisconsin  SPA,  National  League  of  Cities/ 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
Wisconsin  SPA,  State  department  of  health 

and  social  services. 


$71,000 

063 

5,938 

111 

141,119 

162 
261 

28,342 
79,  604 

290 

30,  000 

363 

6,500 

399 


124 
314 


264- 
081 


362, 503 


053 

6,600 

059 

77,992 

422 
234 

10,000 
6,000 

246 

30,  000 

113,000 

364 

6,500 

250,  092 


152 

26,335 

207 

196,310 

206 

74, 029 

216 

31,318 

450 
398 

59, 050 
6,500 

7,000 


400,  542 


49,965 
100,  000 


149,965- 


031 

2,700 

167 

193, 739 

274 

26,  291 

24L 

49,  000 

271,730 


240,  575  ■ 
67,332. 
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D.F.  program  Grantee  and  implementing  agency  70-DF—  Amount 


WISCONSIN-Continued 

1-3  Organized    crime     investigatory    and  Wisconsin  SPA,  Wisconsin  Department  of 

prosecutorial  units.  Justice. 

D(v)  Large  city  special   grants  (narcotics    Wisconsin  SPA,  city  of  Milwaukee 

and  drug  programs). 

M-1  Statewide  criminal  justice  statistics^..  Wisconsin  SPA,  State  department  of  justice.. 

D(ii)  Large    city    special    grants    (police/    Wisconsin  SPA,  city  of  Milwaukee 

community  co-op). 

Total _ 

WYOMING 

G-1  Community  based  corrections Wyoming  SPA,   Wyoming    Department  of 

Healtfi  and  Social  Services. 

Small  State  supplement Wyoming  SPA 

G-1  Community  based  corrections Wyoming  SPA,   Southeast   Mental    Health 

Board. 
Total . 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Miscellaneous— Delinquency      prevention    District  of  Columbia  SPA 

programs. 

Miscellaneous— Special    narcotics    control do 

programs. 
Large-city  special  grants _-_ District  of  Columbia  SPA,  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department. 
Do _ District  of  Columbia  SPA,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Narcotics  Treatment  Agency. 
Do ---  District  of  Columbia  SPA,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government,  Office  of  the  Corpo- 
ration Counsel,  Office  of  Crime  Analysis. 
•Corrections     improvement     program— all     District  of  Columbia  SPA,  District  of  Co-  051  38,117 

other.  lumbia  Department  of  Corrections. 

Small-State  supplement District  of  Columbia  SPA 72,300 

F-3  Command  and  executive  development,     District  of  Columbia  SPA,  Metropolitan  Po-  374  3,075 

G-5  Executive  development.  lice  Department 

Do  -  do  375  3,075 

Do do.... 372  3,500 

Do  . do 373  3,500 

Do""'  .-  do 376  3,075 


098 

$138,880 

183 

73,531 

256 
317 

30,  000 
53,  299 

603, 617 

125 

50,312 

210,  000 

215 

26,  580 

286,  892 

028 

61,000 

032 

82,  500 

045 

1,239,000 

046 

869, 883 

047 

100,000 

Total.-   2,479,025 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

E— Small    State    allocation    supplement    American  Samoa  SPA 22,000 

(combined  with  70-A-153).  = 

GUAM 

E— Small  State  allocation  supplement Guam  SPA 105,  020 

PUERTO  RICO 

C-4  Civil    disorders    technical    assistance    Puerto  Rico  SPA 

units. 
F-4  Professional  aides  for  police Puerto  Rico  SPA,  Puerto  Rico  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

F-4  Police  professional  aides  (legal) do 

D(iv)  Large  city  special  grants  (juvenile    Puerto  RicoSPA, city  of  San  Juan 

offenders  programs). 

F-3  Command  and  executive  development,    Puerto  Rico  SPA,  police  of  Puerto  Rico 

G-5  Executive  development. 

Do -.- ...do 

Do... Puerto  Rico  SPA,  Division  of  Corrections, 

Department  of  Justice. 

Total -  219, 145 


075 

40,  000 

082 

10,  000 

197 

235 

15,  000 
139, 145 

358 

3,500 

359 
394 

3,500 
8,000 
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D.F.  program  Grantee  and  implementing  agency  7e-DF—  Amount 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

G-2    Correctional    Centers— Jail    and    de-    Virgin  Islands  SPA,  Virgin  Islands  Depart-  233  $60,000 

tention.  ment  of  Public  Safety. 

F-1  Expanded  laboratory  services Virgin  Islands  SPA,  Department  of  Public  454  25,000 

Safety. 
Small  State  supplement Virgin  Islands  SPA --    -         150,000 

Total 235,  000 

MULTISTATE 

Statewide    organized    crime    intelligence    Various  units  of  State  and  local  govern-  034  49, 100 

units— All  other,  ments. 

Information  and  statistics  program Various  States  (10  State  projects)  (Call-  041  747,740 

fornia,   Connecticut,   Florida,    Maryland, 

Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Texas, 

Washington,  and  Arizona). 
Miscellaneous— Organized  crime  training..  Selected  State  and  local  units  (Continuation  164  59,500 

of  LEAA  State  and  local  traineeships  in 

IRS  Special  Agent  Basic  School). 

1-1  Interstate    intelligence    analysis    and     Massachusetts  SPA - 

dissemination  centers. 
H-1  Prosecutor  training  courses Minnesota  SPA,  National  District  Attorneys 

Association. 
H-3  Individual  court  management  studies     Colorado  SPA,  institute  for  court  manage- 
ment. 

Total 1,994,560 


044 

598,430 

257 

182,590 

269 

357, 000 

Representative  Conable.  How  many  Federal  employees  are  involved 
in  this  program  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  Currently  we  have  300. 

Ee])resentative  Coxable.  Is  that  going  to  be  expanded,  I  assume,  as 
your  budget  goes  up  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  Yes.  By  the  end  of  next  June  we  are  authorized  to  hire 
an  additional  85  employees. 

Eepresentati\'-'  (  'onable.  What  is  the  size  of  our  total  Federal  police 
force  at  the  pre,sent  time  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  The  total  Federal  police  force  is  about  24,000  of  which 
17.000  are  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Representative  Conable.  Are  these  all  agents  i 

Mr.  Velde.  No.  Total  employees. 

Representative  Coxable.  The  number  of  agents  would  be  very  much 
less  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  Tlie  number  of  agents  would  be  about  8,000. 

Representative  Cox'able.  And  that  is  the  core  of  the  Federal  police 
force ;  is  that  correct  ? 

]Mr.  Velde.  That  is  correct. 

Representative  Coxable.  I  am  concerned  about  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral crimes  we  are  creating  nowadays  and  how  we  are  going  to  handle 
them,  how  we  are  going  to  handle  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
Federal  courts  with  all  these  new  Federal  criminal  obligations  being 
created  by  Congress.  I  realize  that  people  are  expecting  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  a  much  more  active  interest  !  ut  I  wonder  how 
the  creation  of  all  these  Federal  crimes  squares  with  the  manner  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  LEAA.  Are  we  going  in  two  different  courses  that 
are  likely  to  put  us  in  a  contradictory  kind  of  a  developmental  path 
here  in  the  administration  of  justice  ? 
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Mr.  Velde.  Well,  as  you  know,  Congressman,  the  Federal  criminal 
jurisdiction  is  an  extremely  limited  one.  Our  estimates  are  that  only 
about  4  percent  of  the  total  crime  committed  in  this  country  represents 
violations  of  Federal  criminal  laws.  The  Federal  police  force  includes 
only  about  10,000  enforcement  agents  out  of  approximately  450,000 
full-time  police  throughout  the  country.  Only  about  10  percent  of  the 
inmates  are  incarcerated  in  Federal  institutions. 

The  LEA  A  program  is  one  Avhich  by  our  enabling  legislation,  is  lim- 
ited to  assisting  State  and  local  governments.  The  one  exception  is  in 
the  research  field  where  our  National  Institute  does  engage  in  research 
that  is  of  interest  to  Federal  law  enforcement  as  well.  But,  basically, 
our  program  is  one  to  assist  State  and  local  governments. 

Representative  Coxable.  With  the  distribution  formula  you  have, 
do  you  wind  up  with  a  good  deal  of  money  unexpended  at  the  present 
time  or  have  you  been  able  to  improve  on  the  problems  of  fiscal  1969 
in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  Yes.  There  is  a  timelag  or  a  "pipeline"  that  has  built 
up  and  that  affects  the  expenditure  level  of  the  funds.  So  far  we  have 
had  no  difficulty  obligating  the  money — that  is,  actually  technically 
transferring  it  to  the  States  so  it  will  not  revert  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

There  is  a  "pipeline"  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  delivery 
system  making  the  money  available  to  the  ultimate  user,  whether  it 
be  a  local  government,  a  county  or  State  agency,  but.  of  course,  when 
a  project  is  approved  and  the  money  made  available  to  the  local 
government,  in  relatively  few  instances  does  all  of  the  money  actually 
flow  to  the  city  on  the  initial  date,  the  startup  date  of  the  proje'^t.. 
The  money  is  made  available  in  installments  over  the  life  of  the  proj- 
ect. This  is  the  case  in  construction  and  most  other  programs.  So, 
there  is  a  substantial  "pipeline"  on  the  expenditure  side. 

Representative  Conable.  The  "pipeline''  problems  apparently  are  ac- 
centuated by  the  uneven  development  of  State  systems  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  Do  you  find  that  there  are  any  States  that  are 
resisting  the  cooperation  implicit  in  the  LEAA  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  There  is  an  uneven  picture  so  far. 

Representative  Conable.  Well,  you  have  described  the  shocking  con- 
dition in  Pennsylvania.  They  do  not  even  know  how  many  police 
forces  they  have,  how  many  police  establishments  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  Well,  you  know,  you  have  to  realize  it  was  1969  with 
their  initial  efforts  done  on  very  short  notice. 

Representative  Conable.  Apparently  there  cannot  have  been  any 
very  substantial  State  plan  there  at  all.  Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the 
major  impacts  the  LEAA  will  have.  It  will  force  the  States  to  have 
plans. 

Mr.  Velde.  That  is  correct. 

Representative  Conable.  But  do  you  find  any  resistance  to  the  idea? 
Are  there  some  States  who  are  leary  of  Federal  assistance  in  this 
area  because  of  the  possibility  of  Federal  control  following  it  ?  Do 
you  find  this  concern  expressed  in  your  relationship  with  the  States? 

Mr.  Velde.  Yes.  This  is  a  concern.  In  fact,  in  one  State,  North 
Dakota,  there  will  be  a  statewide  referendum  this  fall  in  which  I 
believe  there  will  be  an  attempt  to  have  our  State  planning  agency 
abolished.  I  think  there  is  a  fear,  at  least  by  those  who  signed  the- 
l^etitions  for  the  referendum  that  our  program  could  lead  to  Federal 
domination  and  control. 
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Eepresentative  Conable.  Is  there  any  particular  agenc}^  in  a  State 
opposing  this  like,  for  instance,  the  sheriffs? 

Mr.  Velde.  No. 

Eepresentative  Conable.  County  sheriffs? 

Mr.  Velde.  No. 

Representative  Conable.  Is  there  some  particular  type  of  State 
law  enforcement  that  is  resisting  in  particular? 

Mr.  Velde.  No.  Not  that  I  know  of.  There  is  no  formal  group,  pro- 
fessional or  State  or  local,  opposing  the  program,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Representative  Conable.  The  reason  I  asked  that  is  that  we  liave 
had  a  high  degree  of  pluralism  in  law  enforcement  and  it  has  gener- 
ally been  considered  desirable,  for  instance,  that  the  typical  citizen 
can  turn  to  the  local  constabulary  or  he  can  turn  to  the  sheriff  or  he 
can  turn  to  the  State  trooper,  and  all  these  three  elements  are  being 
bound  into  the  process,  are  they  not  ?  In  the  LE AA  there  is  no  par- 
ticular reason  for  one  or  another  to  feel  that  its  role  is  being  down- 
graded in  relation  to  the  i)luralism  the  citizens  have  generally  con- 
sidered desirable  in  being  able  to  turn  to  a  number  of  different  sources 
for  law  enforcement  protection. 

Mr.  Velde.  There  certainly  are  vested  interests  in  the  criminal 
justice  community  as  there  are  in  any  other  aspect  of  government. 
For  example,  when  we  attempt  to  establish  regional  correctional 
facilities  to  replace  outmoded  county  jails  we  find  a  great  deal  of 
resistance  on  the  part  of  county  sheriffs,  who  in  some  States  still 
operate  under  the  fee  system.  They  have  relatives  on  the  payrolls  of 
these  institutions.  They  stand  to  lose  financially  by  the  replacement 
of  those  county  institutions  ? 

That  is  just  one  example  of  many  that  could  be  cited. 

There  is  this  vestige,  I  hope  merely  a  vestige,  of  separateness,  of 
vested  interest.  I  think  it  is  crumbling  away,  but  in  some  cases, 
I  must  tell  you  very  frankly,  the  only  way  it  will  be  removed  is  if  the 
principals  involved  either  retire  or  find  some  other  employment. 

Representative  Conable.  One  last  question.  Is  your  research  in  this 
area,  in  the  area  of  law  enforcement,  seriously  inhibited  by  the  lack 
of  trained  personnel  ?  You  obviously  have  a  comparatively  small  Fed- 
eral establishment  administering  the  LEAA.  Are  the  States  them- 
selves feeling  the  pinch  in  terms  of  training  of  researchers  and  plan- 
ners and  is  this  a  major  factor  that  is  being  addressed  by  the  alloca- 
tion of  discretionary  funds  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  I  think  there  is  a  serious  shortage.  There  has  been  a 
serious  shortage  of  trained  planners  who  are  knowledgeable  about 
the  criminal  justice  system.  When  our  program  was  initiated  2  years 
ago,  the  State  agencies  had  great  difficulty  in  staffing  with  ]n-ofession- 
als  who  knew  planning  and  who  also  knew  something  about  the  crim- 
inal justice  system.  You  did  not  have  enough  ]ieople  with  experience 
with  both.  We  have  now  had  2  years  in  which,  I  would  sav,  substan- 
tial gains  have  l)een  made  in  establishing  a  new  profession  which 
never  existed  before. 

Now,  in  the  area  of  research,  there  are  similar  problems,  although 
I  do  not  think  they  are  really  as  pronounced.  A  person  trained  in 
scientific  skills  and  disciplines  can  apply  those  talents  to  new  areas. 
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"When  you  look  at  a  problem  in  the  criminal  justice  area  you  use 
the  same  techniques,  the  same  approach  as  in  tackling  any  other  scien- 
tific or  research  problem.  The  question  is  identifying  the  problems  of 
the  criminal  justice  community,  communicating  them  to  those  who 
have  the  experience  and  know-how  and  the  resources  to  tackle  them. 

(^hairman  Proxmire.  I  was  talking,  JNIr.  Velde,  with  you  about  the 
appalling  situation  of  young  people  getting  in  trouble  and  what  an 
overwhelming  proportion  of  them  do.  Fifty  percent  according  to  sta- 
tistics that  we  had,  a  very  much  higher  percentage  for  minority 
groups,  and  you  indicated  increased  emphasis  on  correctional  pro- 
grams for  juveniles,  especially  correctional  institutions,  et  cetera. 

I  think  that  is  fine.  Rut  what  about  the  programs  for  keeping  these 
young  people  from  going  to  the  correctional  institutions  in  the  first 
place?  Xot  only  prevention  of  crime  but  also  improved  juvenile  courts 
and  })sychiatric  and  social  services,  et  cetera. 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  this.  We  asked  Chief  Ahern  about  the  young 
man  who  snatches  a  purse  and  gets  pulled  in  and  he  said  well,  we  have 
no  time  for  them.  We  have  to  be  concerned  about  big  crime,  the  big 
criminals.  They  will  fine  him  or  send  a  letter  to  his  mother  or  some- 
thing like  that  but  they  do  not  sit  down  with  him  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  and  find  out  what  is  wrong  and  see  if  there  is  something 
that  can  be  done  to  straighten  him  out,  give  him  encouragement,  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  do  something  that  would  help  get  him 
away  from  crime.  And  ob\aously,  what  they  are  doing  is  not  working. 
It  is  failing.  It  is  getting  worse. 

In  what  department  do  responsibilities  for  this  lie,  in  your  Depart- 
ment or  in  the  HEW  area  ? 

Mr,  Velde.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  program  is  basically  one  to  improve 
the  institutions  and  programs  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  Our  ob- 
jectives, as  defined  by  Congress,  are  somewhat  narrow.  The  emphasis 
is  to  improve  the  system,  the  establishment  of  criminal  justice.  I  men- 
tioned that  we  do  have  a  substantial  effort  in  the  juvenile  area,  par- 
ticularly in  corrections,  and,  as  I  outlined,  in  the  drug  area  we  have 
education  programs. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  You  see,  what  concerns  me  is  that  we  have  to 
wait  until  June,  as  I  understand,  before  HEW  is  going  to  come  forward 
with  some  proposals  for  improving  that  program. 

Mr.  Velde.  No.  The  current  authority  expires  on  June  30.  I  think 
the  administration  will  be  sending  its  amendments  to  Congress  shortly. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  bills  already  introduced  individually 
to  modify 

Chairman  Proxmire.  We  can  expect  that  shortly  and  do  not  have 
to  wait  until  next  summer. 

jNIr.  Velde.  That  is  correct.  Of  course,  these  bills  are  processed  by 
the  Lal)or  and  Education  Committee.  So,  it  is  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion. But  the  criminal  justice  system,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  relation- 
ship to  juA'eniles,  in  a  literal  sense,  is  at  the  end  of  the  line.  We  get 
involved  with  the  juvenile  only  when  the  other  institutions  of  society 
have  essentially  failed — the  church,  the  home,  the  school.  Of  course, 
our  program  is  not  and  was  not  designed  by  Congress  to  deal  with, 
these  other  institutions.  So  often  when  you  get  into  the  prevention 
area,  you  are  right  back  to  why  the  school  is  not  doing  a  better  job 
or  why  the  family  unit  is  breaking  down — the  so-called  causes  of 
crime  by  juveniles  and  delinquent  behavior. 
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Chairman  Proxmire.  I  think  that  is  all  correct. 

Mr.  Velde.  And  there  are  other  Federal  programs  and  State  pro- 
grams designed  to  work  in  these  areas. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  But  there  are  things  that  the  police  can  do 
to  lielp  constructively. 

Mr.  Yelde.  Absolutely. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  One  of  the  criticisms  we  got  from  Chief 
Ahern  was  we  have  a  situation  now  where  in  Connecticut,  which  is 
the  most  prosperous  State  in  the  Union,  highest  income,  and  an  en- 
lightened State,  they  have  a  training  program  that  is  a  disgriice.  For 
a  policeman,  5  weeks,  hair  dressers,  12  weeks.  Police  are  required  to 
be  trained  for  only  5  weeks. 

It  would  seem  that  part  of  the  Federal  effort  should  be  to  encourage 
higher  standards  and  to  do  what  is  possible  to  assist  in  achieving 
those.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this  money  which  is  always 
going  to  be  limited,  and  it  is  going  to  be  substantially  less  than  the 
amount  that  State  and  local  government  will  pay,  should  be  concen- 
trated in  setting  criteria,  in  providing  for  planning,  and  in  doing  what 
can  be  done  to  help  the  local  law  enforcement  agencies  develop  qual- 
ified personnel. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  in  1969,  40  percent  of  the  LEAA  money  was 
spent  for  planning.  In  1970,  9  percent,  19T1,  4  percent.  So  that  the 
amount  of  planning  money  just  remains  constant. 

What  is  happening  is  that  this  money  just  goes  into  substantive 
projirams  but  without  the  kind  of  paticular  assistance  and  peculiar 
a^si^tance  the  Federal  Government  should  provide  by  insisting  on 
ha^•ing  the  money  devoted  to  improving  what  they  are  doing  and 
findinof  out  what  thev  are  doinc:  wrong  and  correcting  it. 

Mr.  Velde.  Well,  as  you  know,  ^Nlr.  Chairman,  the  appropnations 
committees  are  somewhat  concerned  with  what  they  call  the  adminis- 
trative overhead  of  any  Federal  aid  program.  This  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  LEAA  program  at  all.  In  every  categorical  grant-in-aid  program 
there  is  yearly  concern  that  the  administrative  expenses,  the  overhead, 
does  not  substantially  eat  into  the  action  funds  available  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  program.  And  that  is  a  concern  in  our  program  as 
well  as  others. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Do  you  think  that  concern  is  misplaced?  Are 
you  satisfied  with  the  current  planning  and  evaluation  procedures? 

Mr.  Velde.  So  far.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  had  any  substantial 
indication  from  the  States  that  the  planning  funds  made  available  are 
inadequate.  There  are  a  few  exception  to  this. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  think  that  is  right  but  we  all  know  on  the 
basis  of  testimony  we  have  had.  that  the  States  need  to  be  prodded 
on  this  and  that  the  States  simply  are  not  asking  for  the  kind  of  things 
they  should.  You  gave  a  dramatic  example  in  your  testimony  of  the 
city  that  had  sfot+^en  two  littV  item"^  of  eqnipmeTit  because  they  had  not 
p.'ked  for  vwve.  So,  I  think  if  we  use  that  as  a  basis  for  not  providing 
adequate  planning  it  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Yelde.  I  think  there  is  a  substantial  need  for  more  planning 
funds  to  l3e  made  available  to  local  governments.  As  you  know,  the 
pending  amendments,  well,  the  Senate  and  House  versions  are  differ- 
ent, but  both  versions  do  authorize  more  funds,  either  action  or  j^lan- 
Tiing,  to  be  made  available  to  local  government.  I  think  there  is  a  defi- 
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nite  need  in  this  iirea.  And  to  tlie  extent  that  Cono-ress  is  willing  to  ap- 
propriate these  funds,  I  tliink  there  will  be  an  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  see  that  they  are  provided. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Do  State  agencies  have  the  skilled  personnel 
they  need  to  do  planninof  and  evaluation? 

Mr.  \'em)k.  They  are  develo])ing  them.  Mr.  Chainnaii.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  -2  years  ago  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  [)rofeFsion  of  criminal 
justice  planning.  You  had  some  people  who  had  planning  backgrounds 
and  others  who  had  experience  as  police  or  in  courts  or  corrections, 
whatever  the  case  may  be,  but  you  had  few  people  with  both.  We  are 
now  building  this  profession  and  I  think  great  progress  has  l)een 
made. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Do  they  employ  outside  consultants? 

Mr.  Velde.  Yes ;  they  do. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Are  they  qualified;  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Velde.  Yes  and  no.  I  think  in  some  cases  there  is  very  good 
technical  assistance  available,  particularly  in  the  corrections  area, 
not  only  through  LEAA  but  through  professional  organizations,  and 
other  Federal  agencies  as  well,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

In  the  police  area,  of  course,  you  have  the  lACP,  which  has  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  requests,  technical  assistance  requests,  that  it  is 
responding  to.  But  by  and  large  in  the  management  and  information 
systems  area,  there  has  not  been  technical  assistance  available  that  is 
directly  related  to  criminal  justice. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  In  view  of  this  need  that  you  describe,  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  have  these  people,  you  have  some,  they  have  part  of 
the  training  but  not  all  of  it,  what  role  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  playing  in  trying  to  develop  qualified  personnel  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  The  Federal  Government  should  ]>lay  an  important 
role  in  two  areas.  And  I  think  LEAA  is  presentl--  engaged  rather 
substantially  in  both  areas.  First,  in  providing  teclmical  assistance 
itself.  Last  year,  fiscal  1970,  we  had  $1.2  million  available  for  techni- 
cal assistance  and  this  just  buys  services  of  experts  to  go  to  the  field 
upon  request  in  whatever  area  it  is  required.  We  responded  to  well 
over  300  requests  last  year.  This  year  we  will  have  $1  million  avail- 
able for  these  consulting  services.  That  is  one  area  where  the  Federal 
Government  should  play  and  is  playing  an  important  role. 

Now,  a  second  area  is  in  providing  support  and  assistance  at  the 
university  level  to  build  up  programs,  and  we  have  programs  in 
some 

Chairman  Proxmire.  That  was  criticized  on  the  ground  that  the 
police  university  study  tended  to  be  segregated,  that  the  people  who 
were  involved  in  the  criminal  justice  work  were  often  on  one  side  of 
the  campus,  one  school,  and  were  not  given  an  opportunity  to  get  the 
influence  that  they  would  have  if  they  were  exposed  to  a  broader  cur- 
riculum. I  do  not  know  if  this  is  justified  or  not  but  it  was  criticized  on 
those  grounds. 

Mr.  Velde.  We  are  treading  on  a  very  delicate  area  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  have  900  active  programs  going  right  now  and  many  of  these 
programs  are  in  the  narrow  area  of  police  science.  But  also  many  more 
of  them  are  broader  programs  in  the  criminal  justice  area,  in  planning 
and  research,  in  information  sciences,  in  the  liberal  arts,  just  about  the 
entire  gamut  of  higher  educational  pursuits.  We  have,  in  our  pending 
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amendments,  requested  authority  to  work  more  in  the  area  of  curricu- 
lum development. 

Chairman  Proxmire,  Well,  certainly  a  vigorous  informational  pro- 
ofram  and  maybe  with  some  examples  of  success  in  areas — Sauselito, 
Calif.,  it  seems  to  me,  had  an  example — it  just  comes  l)ack  to  me — of 
having  used  a  psychiatrist  very  effectively  with  their  police  people  and 
the  police  people  liked  it  and  it  was  successful  in  the  community.  At 
first,  of  course,  it  was  greeted  with  a  lot  of  ridicule  but  it  worked  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the  community  and  the  police  force.  This 
kind  of  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  if  done  imaginatively,  at  the  initiative  of 
the  Federal  Government,  can  change  some  of  these  attitudes. 

Mr.  Velde.  We  did  haA'e  a  discretionary  grant  program  last  year 
and  this  fiscal  year  in  that  area  you  mentioned,  police  psychiatrists  in 
legal  services.  This  year  it  has  been  broadened  to  include  consultants 
in  other  fields  if  the  police  department  has  a  specific  need. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  One  of  the  most  successful  programs  in  terms 
of  improving  efficiency,  productivity,  has  been  the  county  agent  in  the 
agricultural  program,  fantastically  successful.  The  county  agent  sys- 
tem simply  works  by  providing  a  system  of  explaining  innovations, 
productive  techniques.  Of  course,  there  is  a  different  kind  of  motivation 
for  a  farmer  than  a  j^olice  department,  but  nevertheless,  the  concept  is 
there.  It  has  worked  well.  Why  can't  something  like  that  be  used  to 
stimulate  innovation  and  to  help  police  understand  how  things  can  be 
done  better  and  to  have  wdser  and  more  efficient  practices  brought  to 
their  attention  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  We  do  have  regional  field  offices,  although  they  are  very 
modestly  staffed  now.  And  we  do  have  people  available  to  go  around  to 
the  States  to  provide  technical  assistance  in  that  regard.  But,  as  you 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  in  this 
business  a  long  while,  and  the  State  land-grant  college  system,  all  these 
programs  in  agriculture  have  been  long  estal)lished  and  over  the  long- 
run  you  are  seeing  these  dramatic  results.  But  it  does  take  time. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  would  like  you  to  describe  briefly  how  vari- 
ous programs  you  fund  are  evaluated.  It  seems  to  me,  in  a  program 
like  this  that  is  expanding  so  rapidly  and  in  view  of  the  resistance  out 
in  the  field  and  the  fact  that  many  departments  do  not  seem  to  have 
the  kind  of  training  or  the  kind  of  imagination  which  others  have, 
evaluation  of  what  is  being  done  is  very,  very  vital  and  important. 

One  of  our  earlier  witnesses  described  the  quality  of  existing  evalua- 
tion by  giving  an  example  of  a  local  official  who  writes  back  and  says, 
"Thanks  so  much  for  those  helicopters.  We  really  enjoy  riding  up  and 
down."  And  that  was  the  evaluation  of  the  program. 

I  know  that  is  an  exaggeration,  a  parody,  but  I  do  tliink  evaluation 
is  very,  very  important  if  you  are  going  to  develop  effective  programs 
and  I  am  concerned  that  not  enough  effort  has  gone  into  it. 

Mr.  Velde.  Let  me  respond  by  first  giving  you  an  example  of  heli- 
copters and  what  we  are  doing  in  the  evaluation  area  there,  and  I  will 
then  generalize  as  to  our  evaluation  efforts  beyond  that.  Helicopters 
are  a  current  fad  among  many  large  police  departments,  and  we  have 
been  quite  concerned  because  of  the  potential  of  spending  a  great  deal 
of  our  funds  for  something  that  could  be  nothing  more  than  a  very 
expensive  and  potentially  very  dangerous  toy.  We  have  funded  grants 
with,  I  believe,  six  police  departments  now  to  set  up  test  beds,  first 
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of  all,  to  evaluate  the  potential  missions  for  police  aviation,  whether 
it  be  a  helicopter  or  light  plane,  and  to  bring  to  bear  the  discipline  of 
oi3erations  research.  We  have  a  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment contract  with  the  Cornell  Aeronautics  Lab  that  has  gone  into 
three  of  these  test  beds  to  assemble  data  on  the  evaluation  project  as  it 
goes  along  and  make  detailed  evaluation  reports  axailable  to  the  In- 
stitute. These  reports  are  being  disseminated.  In  fact,  last  month's 
issue  of  "The  Police  Chief"  carried  the  first  preliminary  results  of  this 
evaluation  effort.  We  have,  I  would  say,  about  $800,000  invested  in  this 
one  series  of  evaluation  projects  alone.  We  have  discretionary  fmids 
and  Institute  funds.  The  test  bed  at  Miami,  Dade  County,  is  a  very 
elaborate  effort.  We  have  light  aircraft,  we  have  helicopters 

Chaii-man  Proxmire.  Whv  do  vou  call  them  a  test  bed  ? 

]Mr.  Velde.  Well,  to  define  tlie  role. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  What  does  the  term  "bed''  mean  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  "Test  bed"  is  a  technical  term  referring  to  an  area  or 
facility  where  you  put  in  a  variety  of  equipment  to  actually  test  it  out, 
to  measure  its  i^erformance  and  to  evaluate  it.  The  Dade  County 
Sheriff's  Department  is,  in  effect,  a  test  bed  for  which  we  have  pur- 
chased two  light  aircraft  and  three  helicopters. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Xow,  when  you  get  that  evaluative  informa- 
tion, and  process  it  and  analyze  it  and  come  to  your  own  conclusions, 
when  there  is  an  application  for  a  helicopter,  you  try  to  evaluate  it  in 
terms  of  whether  or  not  it  has  been  cost  effective  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  That  is  right.  We  also  make  those  evaluations  available 
to  the  States,  State  planning  agencies,  and  police  departments  through 
a  variety  of  dissemination  means,  so  that  when  they  are  considering 
such  a  project,  they  will  have  the  available  information.  We  are  cur- 
rently establishing  a  technical  reference  service  to  disseminate  these 
evaluation  efforts,  research  efforts,  to  the  users  and  to  the  planners  and 
to  the  legislators,  those  involved  in  implementation  of  the  program. 

Our  evaluation  efforts  in  general  consist  of  several  levels  of  activity. 
I  gave  you  an  example  of  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  evaluation  ef- 
forts. The  States  themselves  engage  in  evaluations.  Each  State  plan 
has  a  built-in  evaluation  component  which  must  measure  the  progress 
yearly  in  implementation  of  its  comprehensive  plan.  Each  State  must 
resubmit  to  LEAA  once  each  year  an  updating  of  its  comprehensive 
plan  with  the  evaluation  components. 

Many  of  the  States  require,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  actual 
award  of  a  subgrant,  a  formal  evaluation  component  in  the  applica- 
tion. Xow,  many  of  these  are  not  very  sophisticated,  frankly,  because 
the  techniques  and  tlie  skills  of  evaluation  are  just  not  all  that  ad- 
vanced. I  think  the  experience  with  the  OEO  programs  is  a  case  in 
point.  There  a  lot  of  money  was  spent  on  Federal  programs  and  the 
evaluation  techniques  were  developed  subsequent  to  the  early  efforts 
in  the  program. 

We  are  attempting  to  see  if  there  can  be  a  transfer  of  evaluation  ac- 
tivities from  other  Federal  programs.  We  have  a  lot  to  learn.  And,  I 
think,  there  will  be  mistakes  and  there  will  be  money  misused.  No 
question  about  that. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Congressman  Conable? 

Eepresentative  Conable.  Mr.  Velde,  how  long  has  the  LEAA  been 
without  an  Administrator? 
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Mr.  Velde.  Tlie  List  Administrator  resi<27ied  effective  June  first. 
Representative  Conable.  How  many  Administrators  liave  there 
been  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  Well,  as  you  know,  there  is  an  Administrator  and  two 
Associate  Administrators  under  the  existini^  law,  all  of  whom  have 
equal  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  program.  We  cur- 
rently have  tw^o  Associate  Administrators  and  the  Administrator  posi- 
tion is  vacant.  Aciually,  the  Congress  enacted  the  law  in  June  of  1968, 
under  the  Johnson  administration.  There  was  a  recess  appointment  of 
Mr.  Patrick  Murphy  in  October  of  1968.  He  was  never  confiniied  by 
the  Senate.  So,  in  effect,  he  was  not  technically  an  Administrator,  Mr. 
Rogovin  was  confirmed  in  March  of  1969  and  he  served  until  June  of 
1970. 

As  you  know,  the  status  of  the  so-called  troika  has  been  in  some  dis- 
pute. The  House  version  of  the  admendments  has  abolished  the  troika. 
The  Senate  version  has  retained  it  with  some  modifications. 

Representative  Conable.  And  is  this  the  reason  why  there  has  not 
been  an  appointment,  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  The  Attorney  General  so  indicated  at  a  press  conference 
just  last  week. 

Representative  Conable.  Where  does  the  lEAA  fit  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Justice  Department  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  LEAA  by  statute  is  within  the  Justice  Department 
under  the  general  authority  of  the  Attorney  General.  We  have  Bureau 
status  equal  to  the  Federal  l^ureau  of  In  vest  i  oat  ion,  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

Representative  Conable.  What  is  your  own  background  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  I  am  an  attorney.  I  spent  4  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  as  Minority  Counsel  on  the  Senate  Crim- 
inal Laws  Subcommittee.  I  spent  a  year  and  a  half  as  a  legislative  as- 
sistant to  a  member  of  the  House,  4  years  iii  private  practice,  civil  and 
criminal,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  5  years  in  the  Air  Force  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  I  was  in  school.  I  have  a  law  degree,  a  master's  degree  in 
speech,  and  I  am  a  Ph.  D.  candidate  in  public  administration. 

Representative  Conable.  I  do  not  want  to  put  you  on  the  spot,  but 
can  you  tell  me  in  your  view,  what  is  most  needed  to  make  the  LEAA 
a  more  effective  bureau  ? 

Mr,  Velde.  As  far  as  involvement  of  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments or  as  far  as  our  own  internal  administration  ? 

Representative  Conable.  Well,  in  both  respects. 

Mr.  Velde.  Well,  of  course,  I  feel  there  is  always  room  for  im- 
provement in  any  Federal  program,  and  our  agency  is  no  exception. 

Representative  Conable.  There  might  even  be  some  room  for  im- 
provement in  Congress. 

Mr.  Velde.  Yes.  First,  with  respect  to  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, I  think  there  is  a  need  for  getting  the  word  out,  so  to  speak. 
With  any  new  Federal  progTam  there  is  always  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  word  out  to  the  potential  users  as  to  what  is  available  and 
what  they  should  be  doing,  what  the  limitations  are,  and  so  on.  This 
is  true  in  our  program.  There  needs  to  be  a  lot  more  work  done  in  this 
area. 
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There  needs  to  be  more  professionalism.  I  think  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  this  regard  but  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  We  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  State  and  local  civil  service  and  other  employment 
practices  whatever  they  are.  This  has  caused  us  some  difficulties.  There 
has  been  a  certain  amount  of  turnover  and,  as  you  know,  State  govern- 
ments come  and  go.  Governors  come  and  go.  We  would  encourage- 
more  stability  in  the  professional  staffing  of  these  agencies,  not  only 
at  the  State  level,  but  at  the  regional  level  as  well.  I  think  that  is  an 
important  thing. 

And,  of  course,  we  are  vitally  interested  in  streamlining  the  efficiency 
of  the  delivery  system,  of  making  the  subgrant  awards.  I  think  our 
delivery  system  compares  veiy  favorably  with  that  of  other  Federal 
aid  programs,  particularly  our  record  in  the  larger  States.  At  the 
Federal  level,  of  course,  I  think  any  bureaucrat  would  say  he  needs 
more  personnel  and  more  money. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  troika  is  an  important  and  a  vital  part  of 
the  administration  of  our  program.  The  potential  power  of  LEAA  is 
very  great.  We  are  dealing  in  one  of  the  most  sensitive  areas  of  govern- 
ment. I  was  particularly  impressed  this  past  summer  when  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  attend  a  United  Nations  Conference  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  and  talk  with  my  counterparts  from  other  nations  of  the 
world.  One  country  in  particular  impressed  me.  They  have  established 
a  similar  program  but  for  an  entirely  different  reason.  Several  of  the 
states  of  that  nation  tend  to  be  rather  independent  or,  in  fact,  secession- 
ist, and  they  are  providing  Federal  aid  to  state  police  to  keep  the 
police  in  line  and  keep  them  operating  consistently  with  the  Federal 
political  programs.  That  is  a  danger  that  I  hope  we  will  never  face 
in  this  country.  But  the  troika,  in  effect,  is  another  set  of  checks  and 
balances  to  prevent  this  kind  of  thing  from  occurring.  It  has  prevented 
us,  I  think,  from  going  off  the  deep  end  in  some  cases,  either  to  the 
left  or  to  the  right  with  some  of  our  programs.  It  is  an  important  thing. 

Representative  Conable.  Well,  Mr.  Velde,  I  would  like  to  say  I  think 
you  have  made  a  very  impressive  presentation  here  today  and  I  am 
grateful  for  the  balance  you  have  shown  and  for  the  very  clear  grasp 
of  your  subject. 

Mr.  Velde.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Proxmlre.  Mr.  Velde,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  in  making  progress  in  any  field  is  knowing  what  the 
situation  is,  what  the  facts  are  and  having  them  accurate.  This  is 
certainly  true  in  business ;  it  is  true  in  government ;  it  is  true  in  mili- 
tary operations.  Unless  you  have  an  effective  intelligence  system  that 
tells  you  what  you  are  up  against,  what  your  opposition  has,  what 
you  have  to  cope  with,  it  is  hard  to  know  how  to  use  your  resources 
let  alone  how  much  of  your  resources  to  put  into  the  battle. 

Our  crime  statistics,  it  seems,  as  you  have  indicated,  are  just  appall- 
ing. They  are  so  appalling  that  it  is  very,  very  hard  to  accept  them 
one  way  or  the  other  and  yet  as  we  know,  they  are  not  only  used  with- 
out any  apparent  qualification  by  the  press  but  they  are  used  to  create 
an  atmosphere  in  our  country.  I  think  many  people  on  the  basis  of 
crime  statistics  have  been  persuaded  that  American  crime  represents 
a  situation  that  may  be  worse  than  it  actually  is.  We  do  not  know  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  how  valid  those  crime  statistics  are. 
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This  is  what  one  of  our  witnesses  had  to  say  about  our  statistics  on 
the  incidence  of  crime:  "It  is  a  voluntary  method  of  reporting.  Very 
honestly,  crime  rates  go  up  and  down  according  to  political  pressures." 

He  pointed  out  that  you  tell  a  precinct  captain  we  have  to  cut  the 
crime  rate  and  he  gets  the  message,  he  just  does  not  report  crimes,  and 
these  are  very  hard  under  any  circumstances  always  to  determine 
precisely  when  a  burglary  occurs.  Even  with  something  like  murder  it 
is  not  always  sure  that  the  dead  man  is  a  murder  victim. 

Representative  Conable.  Corpus  delecti. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  will  say  that  again.  We  are  not  always  sure 
that  a  person  has  been  killed.  It  may  have  been  a  matter  of  suicide.  It 
may  not  have  been  foul  play.  It  may  have  been  some  other  way  in 
which  he  met  his  end. 

At  any  rate,  I  think  we  do  have  to  go  a  long  way  to  improve  our 

The  same  witness  pointed  out  that  existing  statistics  do  not  enable 
us  to  determine  how  much  crime  is  committed  by  people  using  drugs. 
This  is  a  most  serious  gap. 

In  view  of  the  testimony  by  Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  he  thinks  much  of  the  increase  in  crime  is  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  drug  abuse  and  requirement  to  feed  the  habit, 
and  we  do  not  have  any  substantial  statistics  in  this  area  at  all  and  they 
indicate  how  hard  it  is  to  get  the  statistics.  Your  statement  describes 
a  number  of  statistical  efforts  your  agency  is  making  and  certainly 
we  are  very  glad  to  see  these  effoi-ts  getting  miderway  but  do  you 
think  you  are  on  the  way  to  developing  statistics  on  the  incidence  of 
crime  that  will  be  free  of  political  pressures,  that  is,  of  temptations  by 
local  officials  to  shade  statistics  a  bit  when  they  get  the  word  from  the 
chief  to,  "Reduce  crime  this  month  ?" 

"V\^at  about  the  connection  between  crime  and  drug  abuse  ?  Are  you 
working  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  our  statistical  programs,  we 
have  a  number  of  efforts,  as  I  described  in  my  statement,  by  our  newly 
created  National  Criminal  Justice  Information  and  Statistics  Service. 
We  have  several  statistical  series  being  developed  for  us  by  the  Census 
Bureau.  A  year  or  two  from  now  we  hope  we  will  be  able  to  measure, 
on  a  rather  comprehensive  basis,  the  amount  of  victimization  of  crime 
by  using  survey  techniques. 

As  you  know,  whenever  statistics  are  collected,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  inaccurate,  biased  reporting,  or  inaccurate  or  biased 
interpretation  of  that  data.  This  has  been  true  in  other  fields.  I  am 
sure  the  chairman  will  recall  the  problem  with  the  livestock  and  the 
feed  reports  some  years  ago.  Here  is  a  quite  well-established  and 
universally  accepted  set  of  data  that  has  been  reported  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  yet  I  think  one  year  there  was  more  tlian  a  5- 
percent  variance.  And,  certainly,  political  careers  have  arisen  and 
fallen  on  the  basis  of  data  in  many  fields — the  agricultural  field,  the 
unemployment  figures,  the  cost  of  living  index. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Well,  that  data  now  is  reasonably  reliable.  Our 
unemplo^nnent  statistics,  for  example,  are  the  best  in  the  world,  in  this 
committee's  determination.  I  would  agree  that  economic  statistics  are 
just  the  heart  of  any  kind  of  effective  economic  policy  or  program  but 
I  think  most  people  recognize  that  there  is  the  uniformity  now  and 
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there  is  not  the  same  kind  of  political  power  because  of  the  way  those 
statistics  are  derived  to  alter  them  or  distort  them. 

I  do  not  think  any  President  has  done  that — Kepublican  or  Demo- 
crat— or  tried  to.  I  do  not  know  anybody  who  has  even  alleged  or  sug- 
gested that  they  have  tried  to  do  that,  but  on  crime  statistics  it  is  a 
common  understanding  that  these  are  very  hard  to  evaluate.  It  depends 
on  how  good  your  reporting  system  has  been  in  the  past,  how  good  it  is 
now,  a  pressure  to  report  that  New  York  or  Chicago  or  Washington  is 
not  a  crime-ridden  city. 

Mr.  Velde.  We  aspire  to  the  same  standards  in  the  criminal  justice 
area.  We  had  a  discretionary  grant  program  last  year,  and  we  are 
carrying  it  forward  this  year,  to  encourage  the  States  to  adopt  manda- 
tory reporting  legislation.  About  13  States  now  have  enacted  laws — 
Wisconsin  just  last  summer — requiring  local  governments  to  report  to 
the  States  on  a  systematic  basis  a  whole  variety  of  criminal  justice 
data,  including  reports  of  arrests  and  other  kinds  of  things. 

Chairman  Pkoxmire.  Have  the  big  city  States  been  among  those 
13 — New  York,  California,  Texas,  Ohio,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  Pemisylvania  passed  a  statute  last  summer  and  I  believe 
with  the  addition  of  Pennsylvania,  all  the  other  large  States  now  do. 
California  was  a  pioneer  in  this  area.  It  has  had  mandatory  reporting 
for  at  least  10  years.  So,  we  are  encouraging  this. 

We  have  a  project,  which  I  referred  to  in  my  statement,  called  "Pro- 
ject Search,"  which  for  the  first  time  is  attempting  to  develop  offender 
based  transaction  statistics  that  will  be,  if  not  on  line,  close  to  a  real 
time  computer  system. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Now,  even  with  that  system,  let  me  ask  you,  the 
trouble  is  that  existing  crime  statistics  have  to,  of  course,  be  confined 
to  reported  crime  and  not  all  crime  is  reported.  The  percent  reported 
could  vary.  Some  people  argue  that  part  of  the  recent  increase  m  crime 
as  shown  by  existing  statistics  could  be  simply  an  increase  in  the  per- 
cent reported. 

Mr.  Velde.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Do  you  think  that  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  In  fact,  a  Small  Business  Administration 
study  which  surveyed  victims  of  crime,  indicated  total  crime  was  much 
greater  than  reported  crime. 

Mr.  Velde.  Yes;  as  I  indicated,  we  now  have  a  pilot  project  well 
underway  to  develop  measures,  survey  techniques,  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  crime  actually  committed  as  opposed  to  that  reported. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Does  this  sort  of  go  into  just  examining,  dis- 
cussing with  the  victims  so  that  you  would  have  enough  of  a  survey 
without  relying  at  all  on  the  police  so  you  could  make  independent 
estimates  which  could  be  used  to  correct  the  police  statistics  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  Right,  and  we  have  conducted  pilot  surveys  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  How  widespread  are  those  pilot  surveys  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  Well,  we  have  the  surveys  now  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Philadelphia,  and  two  or  three  other  cities.  I  think  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  perhaps  Dayton,  Ohio,  are  other  cities.  We  are  now  evaluating 
the  results  of  those  pilot  surveys  and  I  have  on  my  desk  this  week  a 
proposal  to  make  our  so-called  victimization  survey  a  permanent  pro- 
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ject  with  the  first  data  to  be  available  hopefully  by,  I  think,  the  third 
quarter  of  calendar  1971.  So,  we  are  moving  ahead  in  this  area.  There 
are  some  real  problems  to  overcome  in  this  area  because  a  victim  of 
crime  is  not  necessarily  an  expert  in  classifying  that  crime.  He  may 
report  that  his  car  was  stolen,  a  felony,  when  in  fact  some  kid  took  it 
for  a  joyride.  which  is  usually  a  misdemeanor. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  It  might  be  his  own  child  who  took  it. 

Mr.  Velde.  That  is  right,  or  it  might  have  been  the  finance  company 
repossessing  the  car,  which  is  often  the  case.  And,  of  course  assault 
has  varying  degrees,  from  the  misdemeanor  to  the  serious  felony. 
A  victim  who  is  hit  over  the  head  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  say  how 
the  police  would  classify  it.  So,  there  are  some  real  problems  here. 
But  we  think  we  can  overcome  them. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Earlier  witnesses  seemed  to  agree  that  our 
courts  are  the  most  antiquated  and  inefficient  part  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  I  would  like  to  find  out  more  about  what  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  is  doing  or  plans  to  do  to 
achieve  improvements  in  the  court  system. 

According  to  your  recent  annual  report,  6  cents  out  of  each  action 
gi'ant  dollar  went  into  court  and  law  reform  efforts  and  20  cents  out 
of  each  research  dollar.  This  was  in  fiscal  1970.  Do  you  know  if  the 
proportions  will  be  similar  in  1971  ?  Do  you  feel  a  large  enough  share 
of  your  resources  is  going  into  this  area  in  view  of  the  problem? 

]Mr.  Velde.  The  comprehensive  State  plans  for  fiscal  1971  are  not 
due  into  our  agency  until  the  end  of  December,  so  we  have  no  esti- 
mates as  yet  as  to  what  the  fiscal  1971  allocations  will  be.  But  we  are 
encouraging  the  States  to  devote  more  of  their  resources  to  courts. 
This  is  a  badly  neglected  area.  The  assessment  you  indicated  is  a  very 
accurate  ovq.  Perhai^s  this  svstem  is  more  in  need  of  improvement 
than  any  of  the  criminal  justice  systems,  although  I  must  say  in  both 
the  police  and  the  corrections  area  there  is  a  long  way  to  go  also. 

Chairman  Proxtmire.  One  suggestion  made  by  our  witnesses  was 
that  LEAA  sponsor  the  introduction  of  administrative  officers  in 
courts  throughout  the  country.  Are  you  doing  anything  of  that  sort 
and  on  how  large  a  scale  if  you  are  ? 

Mr.  Veedk.  "We  have  several  discretionary  grant  programs  in  the 
courts  area  designed  primarily  to  improve  prosecutor  educational  and 
training  skills  at  management,  particularly  information  systems  in 
courts. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  One  witness  said  that  we  report  more  crime, 
we  arrest  more  ])eople.  moi'e  people  are  brought  in  but  about  the  same 
proportion  of  the  population  noAv  is  being  sent  to  jail,  fined,  as  we 
have  had  over  the  years.  There  is  not  much  change  in  his  view.  And 
he  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  is  just  a  matter  of  our  feeling  a  little 
bit  better  if  we  go  through  this  arrest  process  but  at  the  same  time 
with  such  a  large  number  not  penalized,  there  is  a  growing  disres]3ect 
for  the  legal  system  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  arrested  because  they 
find  that  they  can  get  away  with  it.  Ver>'^  often  the  case  is  dismissed 
because  the  courts  are  crowded. 

Wliat  studies  have  you  made  of  the  prevalence  of  various  practices 
which  prevent  cases  being  brought  for  jury  trial,  such  as  dropping  of 
the  charges  without  a  trial,  plea  bargaining,  and  that  kind  of  thing? 

Mr.  Velde.  First  of  all,  let  me  take  exception  to  the  statement 
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made.  I  think  there  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
crime,  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  population  increase,  particularly 
in  drug-related  offenses  and  juvenile  crimes. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Well,  that  may  well  be.  I  do  not  think  I  would 
necessarily  contradict — maybe  I  misspoke  but  what  I  tried  to  convey 
was  that  we  were  actually  sentencing  one  way  or  another  about  the 
same  proportion  of  the  population,  arresting  more,  and  perhaps  you 
are  right,  perhaps  there  is  more  crime.  There  certainly  are  a  lot  of 
indications  that  there  is. 

Mr.  Velde.  At  least,  in  those  areas  specifically. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  But  there  does  seem  to  be  no  increase  in  view 
of  the  increase  in  crime,  no  corresponding  increase  in  actual  penalties 
for  those  committing  crimes. 

Mr.  Velde.  I  would  agree  that  by  and  large  the  courts  have  not 
significantly  increased  the  processing  rate  of  offenses  brought  within 
their  jurisdiction  in  the  last  decade.  In  fact,  the  conviction  rate  is 
down  in  absolute  numbers,  let  alone  percentages. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Well,  have  you  made  studies  to  determine 
why  this  is  being  done  and  what  can  be  done  to  overcome  them  ? 

]\Ir.  Velde.  Yes;  we  have  a  number  of  studies  going  now  on  the 
effect  of  court  decisions.  We  have  a  major  study  going  on  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  examine  the  so-called  exclusionary  rules, 
which,  of  course,  account  for  a  considerable  time  delay  in  the  actual 
processing,  court  time,  of  a  criminal  case.  So  often  the  court's  time  is 
devoted  to  these  questions  of  admissibility  or  exclusion  of  evidence 
and  the  evidence-gathering  system  is  more  on  trial  than  the  defend- 
ant. So,  we  have  a  major  study  going  on  in  this  area. 

We  realize  that  involvement  of  the  courts  in  our  program  is  perhaps 
the  most  sensitive  and  critical  and  most  needed  in  our  whole  program 
at  this  time,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  objective  to  achieve.  First  of  all, 
there  is  the  traditional  independence  and  aloofness  of  the  judiciary 
from  other  parts  of  the  criminal-justice  system.  I  think  many  of  the 
State  and  local  systems  are  quite,  shall  we  say,  embedded  in  the  status 
quo  and  there  is  a  reluctance  to  change  or  improve.  And  there  has 
been  a  traditional  indifference  and  apathy  toward  the  needs  of  the 
judicial  systems  by  the  legislatures.  As  a  result,  they  are  in  many  cases 
just  criminally  understaffed  and  with  very  inadequate  resources. 

But  how  do  you  get  effective  involvement  of  the  judiciary  in  our 
program?  Next  spring  we  are  having  a  conference  cosponsored  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  American  Judicature  Society,  and  the 
Conference  of  State  Chief  Justices,  which  we  hope  all  of  the  chief 
justices  will  attend,  to  expose  them  to  our  program  and  to  get  them 
involved  so  that  there  will  be  meaningful  participation.  But  there  is 
this  traditional  aloofness  and  this  independence.  I  think  there  also  is  a 
fear  of  Federal  or  State  domination  of  the  judiciary.  It  is  probably 
the  most  difficult  and  sensitive  question  we  face. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  It  is  a  legitimate  fear.  I  think  we  agree  we 
have  to  be  very  careful  about  that  but  at  the  same  time,  we  certainly 
as  you  so  well  said,  need  to  vastly  improve  our  court  system. 

1  would  like  to  ask  just  one  more  question.  Your  autliorization  for 
this  year  is  apparently  going  to  be  $170  million  more  than  the  ap- 
propriation, as  you  indicated.  Do  you  anticipate  there  will  be  a  supple- 
mental budget  request,  and,  if  so,  would  you  request  reallocation  of 
some  funds  to  research,  planning,  and/or  evaluation  ? 
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Mr.  Velde.  Well,  there  are  two  questions  here.  First,  as  far  as  the 
supplemental  budget  is  concerned,  I  believe  there  will  be  an  adminis- 
tration supplemental  request.  I  think  the  range  would  probably  be 
somewhere  between  $50  and  $100  million.  It  will  be  basically  to  im- 
plement the  new  authority  in  our  pending  amendments,  the  so-called 
part  E  amendments,  and  our  training  amendments.  Although  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  President  have  not  finally 
decided  on  our  request,  we  are  certainly  actively  pursuing  a  supple- 
mental request,  and,  of  course,  from  our  own  standpoint,  we  would 
hope  it  would  be  closer  to  the  higher  mark  than  the  lower  one. 

Chairman  Proxmiee.  Would  you  reallocate  those  funds  to  research, 
i:)lanning,  and  evaluation  ? 

Mr.  Velde.  As  far  as  reallocation  is  concerned,  for  this  current  fiscal 
year  LEAA  requested  a  $11.5  million  increase  in  research  funds  over 
our  $7.5  million  base  in  fiscal  year  1970.  The  appropriations  committees 
did  not  allow  this  increase,  but  they  did  not  cut  the  funds  from  LEAA. 
Instead,  they  directed,  through  the  report  language  that  the  additional 
funds  be  transferred  to  an  action  account.  Now,  this  was  done  with  the 
understanding  and  express  legislative  history  on  the  House  floor 
that  if  LEAA  could  develop  research  programs  that  were,  first  of  all, 
oriented  toward  the  development  of  practical  hardware  and  were  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  committees,  they  would  allow  us  to  re- 
quest a  reprograming  of  those  funds,  and  using  just  the  regular — the 

usual  letter  to  the  committee — procedure 

Chairman  Proxmike.  You  do  not  mean  the  committee  needs  hard- 
ware ? 

Representative  Conable.  You  said  responsive  to  the  "needs"  of  the 
committco. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  The  only  other  kind  of  needs  I  can  think  of  are 
the  political. 

Mr.  Yelde.  The  "wishes"  of  the  Committee  are  correct.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  we  will  request  a  reprograming  of  a  substantial  amount 
of  these  funds. 

Now,  it  is  also  true  that  the  account  into  which  these  funds  were 
transferred  can  be  used  in  its  own  right  for  research  activities  and  we 
do  intend  to  use  a  portion  of  those  funds  to  establish  a  cooperative 
Federal-State  research  program.  So  there  will  be  a  reprograming,  but 
I  would  suspect  not  of  the  entire  $11.5  million  that  was  transferred 
out  of  the  Institute. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  I  do  not  know  how  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  will  decide  on  this  but  it  seems  to  me,  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  the  witnesses.  Department  of  Justice,  the  police  witness  we 
had,  the  people  who  have  had  experience  before  in  States  and  in  the 
justice  system,  all  agree  that  we  should  concentrate  more  funds  than 
we  have  before  in  these  areas  of  planning,  research,  and  evaluation. 
This  is  the  peculiar  function  that  if  not  performed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  is  unlikely  to  be  performed  well  anywhere  in  the  Nation 
and  I  commend  you  for  your  attitude  that  you  are  going  to  ask  for 
more,  and  it  seems  that  perhaps  this  subcommittee  can  have  some  in- 
fluence on  our  colleagues  in  the  appropriations  committees  to  take 
another  look  at  this  and  recognize  the  particular  contribution  the 
Federal  Government  can  make  to  be  most  useful. 
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I  want  to  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  a  good  statement  and  for 
your  most  responsive  replies. 

The  subcommittee  will  adjourn  and  the  record  will  be  kept  open 
for  1  week. 

Mr.  Velde.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :55  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 
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(The  following  recommendations  v:eve  snbseqnently  sitp plied  for 
the  record  by  the  Advisoiy  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions:) 

Recommendations  Adopted  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  at  Its  September  11,  1970,  Meeting  Dealing  With  the  Court 
and  Prosecution  Futnctions 

recommendation  1.  organization  and  administration 

The  Commission  recommends  that  each  State  establisli  a  simplified  and  uni- 
fied court  system,  consisting  of  a  supreme  court,  an  intermediate  court  of  ap- 
peals if  necessary,  a  general  trial  court  and  special  subdivision  of  the  general 
trial  court  performing  the  duties  of  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction.  The  Com- 
mission also  recommends  that  the  States  abolish  justice  of  the  peace  courts, 
or  overhaul  them  by  placing  them  under  State  supervision,  direction  and  ad- 
ministration ;  by  compensating  justices  by  salary  rather  than  by  fees :  and 
by  requiring  them  to  be  licensed  to  practice  law  in  the  State  or  pass  an  ap- 
propriate qualifying  examination.  The  Commission  further  recommends  that 
all  courts  be  subject  to  administrative  supervision  and  direction  by  the  supreme 
court  or  the  chief  justice :  to  uniform  rules  of  practice  and  procedure  promul- 
gated by  the  supreme  court  subject  to  change  by  the  legislature ;  and  to  the 
flexible  assignment  by  the  .supreme  court  or  chief  justice  of  judges  from  court 
to  court  within  and  between  levels. 

RECOMMENDATION    2.    STATE  COURT  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICE 

The  Commission  recommends  that  all  States  provide  an  administrative  office 
of  the  State  courts,  headed  by  a  professional  administrator,  to  assist  in  the 
administrative  supervision  and  direction  of  the  State  court  .system. 

RECOMMENDATION   3.   TRIAL   COURT  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES 

The  Commission  recommends  that  States  authorize  and  encourage  estab- 
lishment of  administrative  offices  for  the  general  trial  courts  of  large  urban 
areas.  The  Commission  further  recommends  that  such  offices  be  headed  by 
professional  administrators  and  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State 
court  administrator  whe.re  one  exists. 

RECOMMENDATION    4.    METHODS    OF    SELECTING    JUDGES — THE    "MERIT   PLAN" 

The  Commission  recommends  that  State  and  local  governments,  where  needed, 
adopt  the  "Merit  Plan"  of  selecting  judges,  whereby  commi.ssions  consisting 
of  representatives  of  the  bar.  the  judiciary,  and  the  public  screen  and  nominate 
qualified  candidates  for  appointment  by  the  chief  executive.  The  Commission 
further  recommends  that  judges  so  appointed  be  required  to  submit  themselves 
to  voter  approval  or  disapproval  at  an  election  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

RECOMMENDATION    5.   JUDICIAL  DISCIPLINE  AND  REilOVAL  :    THE   CALIFORNIA-TYPE 
COMMISSION    ON     JUT)ICIAL    QUALIFICATIONS 

The  Commission  recommends  that,  where  lacking.  States  establish  machinery 
for  the  discipline  and  i-emoval  of  incapacitated  or  unfit  judges,  patterned  after 
California's  Commission  on  Judicial  Qualifications. 
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RECOMMENDATION    G.    JUDICIAL    QUALIFICATIONS 

The  Couuiiissiou  recouiincnds  that  States  reiiuire  all  judges  to  he  licensed  to 
practice  law  in  the  State. 

RECOMMENDATION    7.    MANDATORY    RETIREMENT 

The  Commission  recommends  that,  where  lacking,  State  laws  re(iuire  manda- 
tory retirement  of  State  and  local  judges  upon  reaching  age  seventy. 

RECOMMENDATION    S.    FULL-TIME    JUDGES 

The  Commission  recommends  that  States  require  all  judges  to  devote  full- 
time  to  their  judicial  duties. 

RECOMMENDATION    9.    STATE-LOCAL    SHARING    OF    COURT    FINANCING  :    FULL    STATE 

ASSUMPTION     OF     COSTS 

The  Commission  recommends  that  States  assume  full  responsibility  for  financ- 
ing State  and  local  courts. 

RECOMMENDATION    10.    STATE-LOCAL    RELATIONS    IN    THE    PROSECUTION    FUNCTION 

To  be  considered  at  January  22,  1971  meeting. 

RECOMMENDATION     11.     CONSOLIDATION     OF     LOCAL     PROSECUTION     FUNCTIONS     IN 

CERTAIN    AREAS 

To  achieve  more  efficient  use  of  manpower  and  a  higher  level  of  prosecution, 
the  Commission  recommends  that  States,  where  necessary,  centralize  the  local 
prosecution  function  in  a  single  office,  responsible  for  all  criminal  prosecutions. 

RECOMMENDATION     12.     PROSECUTORIAL    DISTRICTS    AND    THE    PART-TIME    PROSECUTOR 

The  Commission  recommends  that  States  require  prosecuting  attorneys  to  be 
full-time  officials  and  that  their  jurisdictions  be  redrawn  so  that  each  is  large 
enough  to  require  the  full-time  attention  of  such  an  ofiicial  and  to  provide  the 
financial  resources  to  support  his  office. 

RECOMMENDATION    13.    FINANCING   PROSECUTION 

The  Commission  recommends  that  States  pay  at  least  50  percent  of  the  costs 
of  local  prosecuting  attorneys'  offices. 

RECOMMENDATION    14.   STATE-LOCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  PROVIDING  DEFENSE  COUNSEL 
FOB    THE    INDIGENT-DIRECT    ADMINISTRATION    BY    THE    STATE 

The  Commission  recommends  that  each  State  establish  and  finance  a  state- 
wide system  for  defense  of  the  indigent,  making  either  a  public  defender  or  co- 
ordinated assigned  counsel  service  readily  available  to  every  area  of  the  State. 

Recommendations  Adopted  by  the  Advisory'  Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  in  Its  Report  on  "Making  the  Safe  Streets  Act  Work — An 
Intergovernmental  Challenge,"  June  12,  1970 

modifying  leaa's  administrative  structure 

Recommendation  1. — The  Commission  recommends  that  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  be  amended  to  create  the  position 
of  Director  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  who,  acting 
under  the  general  authority  of  the  Attorney  General,  would  be  responsible  for 
administering  the  Act.  He  shall  be  one  of  the  three-man  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration.  The  Commission  further  recommends  that  the  Director 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  due  regard  to  his  fitness,  knowledge,  and  ex- 
perience to  i>erform  the  duties  of  the  chief  administrator  of  the  LEAA. 
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DISTRIBUTION    OF   FUNDS   BY   THE   STATES  :    RETAINING   THE  BLOCK  GRANT 

Eccoinmenilution  2. — The  Commission  strongly  believes  that,  althongh  there 
are  presently  some  gaps  in  State  performance  under  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  in  responding  to  the  special  needs  of  high 
crime  urban  and  suburban  areas,  the  block  grant  represents  a  significant  device 
for  achieving  greater  cooperation  and  coordination  of  criminal  justice  efforts 
between  the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions.  The  Commission  therefore 
recommends  that  the  block  grant  approach  embodied  in  the  Act  be  retained  and 
that  States  make  further  improvements  in  their  operations  under  it. 

MAINTAINING    THE   PRESENT    SUBGRANT    SYSTEM 

Recommendation  S. — The  Commission  recommends  that  no  changes  be  made 
in  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1J;Hj8  to  funnel 
additional  Federal  funds  into  high  crime  urban  and  suburban  areas,  except  for 
an  amendment  providing  tliat  no  State  comprehensive  law  enforcement  plan 
shall  be  approved  unless  the  LEAA  finds  that  the  plan  provides  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  an  adequate  share  of  assistance  to  deal  with  law  enforcement  problems 
in  areas  of  high  crime  incidence. 

STRENGTHENING   ALL    COMPONENTS    OF   THE   CRIMINAL   JUSTICE   SYSTEM 

Recommendation  Jf. — The  Commission  recommends  that  no  changes  be  made 
in  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1908  to  require 
or  encourage  a  greater  channeling  of  Federal  funds  to  court  and  corrections 
related  projects,  since  modifications  of  this  type  would  constitute  an  infringe- 
ment on  State  and  local  discretion  under  the  block  grant  approach  contained 
in  the  Act.  At  the  same  time,  the  Commission  urges  that  State  comprehensive 
law  enforcement  plans  should  give  greater  attention  to  improving  all  components 
of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

RETAINING    REGIONAL    DISTRICTS 

Recommendation  5. — The  Commission  recommends  that  States  retain  and 
strengthen  their  regional  law  enforcement  planning  districts. 

AUTHORIZING  WAIVER  OF  THE  PERSONNEL  COMPENSATION  LIMIT 

Recommendatioti  6. — The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  be  authorized  to  waive  the  ceiling  on  grants  for 
personnel  compensation  contained  in  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.^ 

MAINTAINING   PRESENT   REPRESENTATION   REQUIREMENTS   FOR   SPA 

Recommendation  7. — The  Commission  recommends  retention  of  the  present 
provisions  of  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  and  of 
related  program  guidelines,  providing  for  balanced  representation  of  interests 
on  the  supervisory  boards  of  State  law  enforcement  planning  agencies. 

(The  following  statement,  with  appendixes,  was  subsequently  sup- 
plied for  the  record  by  the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the  IJnited 
States  Conference  of  Mayors :) 

Statement  on  Operation  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  by  the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the  United  States  Con- 
ference OF  Mayors,  October  12, 1970 

Crime  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  mayors  of  the  nation's  cities  for 
crime,  particularly  violent  crime,  is  concentrated  to  a  high  degree  within  cities. 
Eighty-live  per  cent  of  all  reported  crime  is  committed  within  city  limits,  and 
most  of  this  occurs  in  the  larger  and  more  densely  populated  areas.  A  task  force 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
notes  that  one-half  of  the  total  reported  major  Auolent  crimes  occur  within  the 


1  Congressman    Fountain,    Budget   Director    Mayo,    and    Supervisor    Roos    dissented    on 
Recommendation  6. 
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2(t  cities  of  more  than  .jW^OOO  population.  Fifty-three  per  cent  of  all  FBI  index 
crimes  and  SO  per  cent  of  all  robberies  occur  within  the  nation's  154  cities  over 
100,000  population  which  contain  only  28  per  cent  of  our  total  population. 

The  control  of  crime  is  considered  primarily  a  local  responsibility  and  should 
remain  so.  Cit.y  officials — mayors,  managers,  police  chiefs — must  deal  witli  crime 
on  the  streets  every  day.  They  have  the  greatest  experience  in  crime  control  and 
the  greatest  desire  to  seek  solutions  to  crime  problems.  Cities  are  making  a 
ma.ior  financial  commitment  to  crime  control.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports 
that  in  1969.  the  nation's  43  largest  cities  spent  $1,496,105,000  for  police  and 
correctional  activity,  while  all  50  states  spent  only  slightly  more,  $1,580,000,000. 
Further,  these  commitments  are  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  City  of  Detroit, 
for  example,  increased  its  criminal  justice  budget  from  $64,000,000  for  fiscal 
1969  to  $83,000,000  for  fiscal  1970.  Public  demand  for  better  crime  control  com- 
bined with  substantial  Increases  in  personnel  costs  have  resulted  in  similar 
rapid  increases  in  resource  commitments  b.v  other  cities. 

These  increased  commitments  have  come  at  a  time  of  severe  budgetary 
strains  for  local  governments.  Cities  across  the  nation  are  caught  in  a  severe 
financial  crisis  between  state  imposed  restrictions  preventing  broadening  of 
the  local  revenue  base  and  increasing  demands  for  service  b.v  local  citizens. 
Even  a  city  completely  committed  to  action  to  control  crime  may  not  be  a  free 
agent  to  collect  and  dedicate  the  necessary  resources  to  achieve  this  purpose. 
Local  revenue  raising  capability,  and  to  some  extent,  local  spending  choices 
are  severely  restricted  by  state  law : 

States  tell  cities  what  taxes  they  may   raise,   and  in   some  cases  how 
high  they  may  raise  them. 

States  designate  who  may  and  who  may  not  be  taxed. 
States  set  limits  on  how  much  debt  may  be  incurred  and  what  interest 
rates  may  be  paid,  and 

States  sometimes  mandate  services  which  must  be  performed  and  what 
people  must  be  paid  to  perform   them. 

From  limited  local  revenue  bases — priraaril.v  the  propert.v  tax — demands  for 
the  full  variety  of  municipal  services  must  be  filled,  and  demands  for  increased 
commitments  of  local   resources  have  been  greater.  Local  goverinnent  is  the 
government  closest  to  the  people,  and  it  is  local  government  towards  which 
people  turn  first  when  they  need  hel)). 

Because  of  the  severe  financial  strain,  local  governments  of  the  nation  greatly 
appreciate  the  commitment  to  aid  local  governments  which  the  Congress  made 
in  enacting  and  funding  the  OmnibiLS  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  However,  the  manner  in  which  many  of  the  states  are  administering  the 
program  gives  local  officials  great  concern  that  the  purpose  of  Congress  which 
was  to  provide  meaningful  assistance  in  fighting  crime  is  not  being  met.  Early 
this  year,  the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
conducted  a  comprehensive  review  of  activities  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  at  a 
time  when  distribution  of  fiscal  1969  action  funds  had  been  substantiall.v  com- 
pleted. That  study,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  as  Appendix  A,  noted  a  number 
of  ma.ior  inadequacies  in  state  administration  of  the  program.  Our  discussions 
with  many  city  officials  since  publication  of  that  study  indicate  that  the  prob- 
lems identified  in  that  stud.v  are  wide  spread  throughout  the  nation  and  apply 
to  the  Safe  Streets  program  as  it  is  being  administered  toda.v.  These  are : 

1.  In  too  many  instances  funds  are  being  dissipated  shotgun  st.vle  across  the 
states  in  many  small  grants  that  are  not  likely  to  have  any  significant  impact 
on  the  crime  problem  and  x"esult  in  dollar  allocation  patterns  that  favor  rural 
and  suburban  low  crime  areas.  This  distribution  deprives  high  crime  areas. 
siTch  as  core  cities,  of  urgentl.v  needed  assistance.  A  study  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  published  in  .Tune  of  1970  noted 
that  in  33  states  the  five  largest  cities  received  shares  of  assistance  significantl.v 
below  their  proportion  of  the  crime  rate.  Detroit  which  has  40  percent  of  the 
state's  crime,  makes  30  per  cent  of  the  total  police  expenditures  in  thp  state 
and  contains  19  per  cent  of  the  state's  population  received  only  IS  per  cent 
of  the  action  funds  plus  6  per  cent  of  the  planning  funds. 

Obviousl.v,  expenditures  do  not  need  to  follow  crime  rates  in  a  one-to-one 
ratio  to  be  effective.  Money  spent  at  the  .state  level  can  also  aid  in  solving  the 
prolilem  of  high  crime  areas  if  the  state  level  prourams  which  the  money 
supports  are  geared  to  high  crime  area  needs.  Hov>'ever.  we  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence that  funds  not  allocated  directly  to  high  crime  .iurisdictions  have  Iveen 
concentrated  on  their  needs.  Rather,  it  appears  that  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  money  spent  b.v  the  state  or  allocated  from  the  state  to  local  units  has  been 
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scattered  in  grants  to  purchase  basic  eqnipment  and  support  basic  law  enforce- 
ment training  for  low  crime  areas  including  many  jurisdictions  which  up  to  now 
have  shown  little  interest  in  making  any  significant  financial  commitments 
to  the  ci'iminal  justice  system. 

Livonia,  Michigan,  a  city  of  102.000  population,  received  nothing  in  the  first 
year  plan.  Howevei-,  rural  Isabella  County  i-eceived  $18,000  for  a  basic  radio  sys- 
tem and  Delta  County  with  a  widely  spread  population  of  34,0(X>  received  $15,000 
to  train  volunteer  probation  aides.  Further,  the  regular  action  allocations  in 
Michigan  included  11  grants  of  less  than  $1,000  including  one  of  only  $135  to 
Midland  County  for  the  purchase  of  radio  equipment. 

These  patterns  have  been  repeated  all  across  the  country.  In  Pennsylvania, 
the  City  of  Scranton  with  115,000  population  and  annual  police  expenditures  of 
approximately  $1  million  received  $5,000  while  a  rural  county  with  16,400  popu- 
lation and  annual  police  expenditures  of  a  mere  $12,000  received  $22,236  for 
basic  communications  equipment.  The  May  1970  Ls.sue  of  the  Nebraska  Municipal 
Review  contains  a  listing  of  Safe  Street  grants  in  that  state  which  includes  one 
grant  of  only  S60.  16  grants  of  under  $500  and  59  grants  of  under  $1,000.  A  copy 
of  that  listing  is  attached  as  Appendix  B. 

2.  In  many  instances,  state  plans  overlooked  individual  needs  of  high  crime 
areas,  particularly  major  cities,  in  favor  of  a  generalized  approach  to  problem 
solving.  These  approaches  have  emphasized  improvements  in  basic  law  enforce- 
ment e(iuipment  and  training  techniques  for  areas  with  low  crime  problems  that 
have  not.  up  to  now,  felt  the  need  to  use  their  own  funds  to  upgrade  the  compe- 
tence and  sophistication  of  their  crime  fighting  apparatus.  For  example,  Michigan 
placed  23  grants  in  22  communities  to  provide  basic  radio  equipment.  One  of  the 
major  goals  of  the  Kentucky  plan  was  to  place  radios  in  many  police  and  sheriffs' 
vehicles  in  low  crime  communities  which,  up  to  now.  had  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  reach  into  their  own  pockets  to  provide  this  basic  equipment. 

3.  Instead  of  directing  their  efforts  toward  aiding  cities  and  fighting  crime  in 
the  streets,  most  states  have  concerned  themselves  with  establishing  and  main- 
taining substantial,  unwieldy  and  unnecessary  bureaucracies  to  distribute  Safe 
Streets  dollars.  In  addition  to  the  state  agencies  which  have  been  established  to 
maintain  the  program  in  all  50  states  and  which,  by  themselves,  are  not  overly 
large,  45  states  have  established  a  total  of  452  administrative  districts  to  aid  in 
planning,  dollar  distribution,  and  program  administration.  Most  of  these  admin- 
istrative districts  are  supported  from  the  40  percent  of  planning  funds  which  is 
supposed  to  be  used  in  development  of  local  plans.  Because  this  money  has  been 
used  to  support  regions  in  many  states  no  funds  have  been  available  for  planning 
on  the  local  level.  Presently  cities  are  excluded  from  eligibility  to  receive  the  local 
share  of  planning  funds  in  29  states.  Generally,  these  regional  planning  efforts  do 
not  adequately  recognize  the  individual  criminal  justice  planning  problems  of 
their  various  local  units.  They  only  identify  and  support  .solutions  for  problems 
common  to  all.  They  are  established  in  the  name  of  coordination  but  often  per- 
form no  greater  function  than  to  assure  that  every  body  gets  something,  effec- 
tively frustrating  any  efforts  to  pinixiint  funds  on  solution  of  particular  problems 
in  individual  communities  within  the  region.  In  Illinois  there  are  35  of  these 
regions,  in  Nebraska,  North  Carolina  and  Texas  22,  in  Georgia  18.  Many  are  set 
up  without  regard  to  particular  concentrations  of  crime  or  population.  California 
has  subdivided  several  of  its  nine  regions  into  subregions,  further  deepening  the 
mass  of  red  tape. 

4.  The  values  of  the  block  grant  approach  have  generally  not  been  realized  in 
the  application  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act : 

(a)  Instead  of  avoiding  a  proliferation  of  paperwork  and  bureaucracy, 
the  state  channelled  block  grant  approach  has  interposed  two  new  and  costly 
layers  of  bureaucrac.v  between  the  source  of  funds  (the  federal  government) 
and  the  location  of  most  criminal  activity  (the  cities).  Further,  the  state 
dollar  distriJnition  patterns  supporting  small  low  crime  jurisdictions  have 
given  these  jurisdictions  a  subsidy  to  reduce  the  financial  pressures  to  con- 
solidate which  they  might  otherwise  face. 

(b)  The  block  grant  approach  has  increased  the  delay  in  getting  funds 
to  local  projects.  In  January  and  February  of  1970.  a  year  and  a  half  after 
the  fiscal  1969  appropriation  was  approved,  many  states  were  still  in 
the  process  of.  or  had  just  completed,  allocation  of  fiscal  1969  action  funds. 
Regional  and  state  approval  must  precede  federal  program  approvals, 
and  regional  and  state  decisions  to  release  funds  must  follow  federal  de- 
cisions  to   release   funds — compounding   delay   local   governments    face    in 
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filing  applications  and  receiving  determination  of  the  funds  they  will  re- 
ceive. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration is  able  to  present  a  detailed  picture  of  the  uses  to  which  fiscal  1970 
discretionary  funds — those  funds  allocated  directly  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  localities — have  been  put.  However,  the  same  report  can  speak 
in  only  generalities  about  uses  of  the  state  channeled  block  grants  because 
many  of  the  states  are  still  in  the  process  of  allocating  their  fiscal  1970 
funds. 

(e)   Though    distribution   of   program    responsibility    down    through   the 
levels  of  government  was  a  stated  goal  of  the  block  grant  approach,  the 
direction  of  the  program  has  been  toward  increased  centralization  of  power 
at   the   state   level    at  the   expense   of  cities   and   counties — the   levels   of 
government  closest  to   the  people  and  to  the  problem.    The  local   say   in 
state  planning  for  local  programs  can  often  be  best  described  as  tokenism. 
Many  mayors  have  reported  to  NLC  and  USCM  their  frustration  at  the 
state's  failure  to  consult  them  or  their  staffs  in  development  of  these  Safe 
Street  plans  which  they  consider  vital  to  their  local  interests. 
5.  Finally,  as  the  level  of  program  funding  is  increasing,  many  cities  will 
be  experiencing  great  diflBculty  in  raising  the  required  local  share  in  order  to 
participate  in  this  fedei'al  program.  This  difficulty  is  occurring  because  of  the 
severe  constraints  on  local  financial  capacity  imposed  by  state  revenue  rais- 
ing and  spending  restrictions,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  demands  for  local 
expenditures  which  were  noted  earlier. 

The  block  grants-to-states  approach  to  providing  federal  aid  for  solving  local 
crime  problems  is  not  working.  Too  many  states  have  too  little  expertise  and 
interest  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  major  urban  areas  where  the  great  bulk 
of  crime  occur.s.  Alternative  approaches  must  be  found  if  federal  dollars  are  to 
be  spent  effectively  to  solve  the  crime  crisis  which  faces  many  cities  today. 

To  improve  the  federal  role  in  providing  resources  to  aid  solution  of  local 
crime  problems,  we  suggest  the  following  as  alternatives  to  or  improvements 
in  aid  provided  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act : 

1.  Major  cities  and  counties  should  receive  adequate  automatic  allocations 
of  funds  directly  from  the  federal  government  to  be  used  for  improving  their 
criminal  justice  systems.  Such  allocations  would  provide  localities  urgently 
needed  resource  .support  and  stimulate  new  approaches  in  improving  local  crim- 
inal justice  services.  Legislation  to  implen^ent  this  proposal  has  been  intro- 
duced in  different  forms  by  Congressman  William  O.  Cowger  and  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  and  is  included  as  Appendix  C 

2.  The  federal  government  should  substantially  increase  its  efforts  to  control 
organized  crime  and  the  distribution  of  dangerous  drugs.  The  national  and 
even  international  nature  of  this  criminal  activity  makes  it  impos.'jible  for 
local  governments  and  states  to  control  it.  Control  of  organized  crime  and 
dangerous  drug  distribution  is  important  as  it  leads  to  many  other  criminal 
acts  at  the  local  level. 

3.  The  federal  government  .should  supixirt  a  greatly  increased  research  effort 
to  identify  and  analyze  ways  to  improve  the  criminal  justice  system.  All  agree 
that  this  sy.stem  is  one  which  urgently  needs  new  approaches,  but  the  federal  com- 
;nitment  to  date  has  been  minimal.  For  fiscal  1970,  the  National  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  the  research  arm  of  LEAA  received  only 
$7.5  million,  an  amoimt  approximately  equal  to  the  federal  !«upport  payments 
made  to  just  two  large  farmers  in  California  not  to  grow  food.  At  the  same  time 
nearly  .$2r)0  million  was  committed  to  research  programs  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  study  how  to  grow  food  more  effectively. 

4.  If  the  block  grant  approach  is  to  be  maintained  states  should  be  required 
to  contribute  ."0  per  cent  of  the  non-federal  costs  of  local  programs  supported 
under  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  as  long  as  the  states  are  to  maintain  control  of  the 
federal  dollar  distributions.  As  noted  before,  local  governments  face  severe 
difficulty  in  providing  their  required  matching  share  of  costs  under  this  pro- 
gram in  large  part  because  of  state  imposed  revenue  raising  limitations.  The 
requirement  that  .states  contribute  50  i>er  cent  of  the  non-federal  share  of 
local  programs  costs  would  ease  this  substantial  burden  on  local  government 
and  by  assuring  a  state  resource  commitment  result  in  a  .substantially  higher 
degree  of  state  interest  and  involvement  in  local  law  enforcement  programs.  This 
requirement  would  also  make  states  as.sume  some  responsibilities  commensu- 
rate with  the  complete  rule  over  local  programs  which  the  block  grant  approach 
gives  them. 
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5.  The  discretionary  fund  available  for  direct  grants  to  the  cities  undtr  the 
Act  should  be  substantially  increased  from  its  present  15  per  cent  limit.  Such  an 
increase  is  necessary  to  allow  immediate  federal  action  to  support  generally 
recognized  needs  for  improvements  at  the  local  level  without  the  delays  inci- 
dent to  passing  local  applications  for  funds  through  state  and  regional  grant 
approval  structures.  Many  vital  local  problems  are  being  overlooked  by  a  gen- 
eralized state  planning  process.  The  discretionary  fund  must  be  broadened  to 
support  these  vital  local  needs,  particularly  central  city  needs  for  improvements  to 
highly  sophisticated  criminal  justice  systems,  which  are  generally  being  ranked 
lower  in  .state  and  regional  planning  structures  than  support  for  basic  improve- 
ments to  criminal  justice  systems  in  lower  crime  suburban  and  rural  areas. 

6.  The  Safe  Streets  Act  should  also  be  amended  to  require  LEAA,  before  it 
approves  any  state  plan,  to  certify  that  streets,  in  using  federal  funds,  will 
allocate  an  adequate  amount  of  the.se  funds  to  deal  with  the  problems  in  the 
high  crime  areas.  Such  an  amendment  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  present  prob- 
lems under  which  substantial  amounts  of  funds  are  being  dissipated  in  small 
grants  to  low  crime  areas.  It  will  give  LEAA  a  statutory  mandate  to  assure  con- 
centration of  funds  on  most  urgent  crime  control  needs.  Only  through  such 
an  amendment  will  federal  funds  be  concentrated  in  sufficiently  large  amounts 
and  in  sufficiently  needed  areas  to  have  a  significant  impact  on  improving  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

We  believe  that  these  programs  could  create  a  positive  federal-state-local  ac- 
tion partnership  to  control  crime. 

APPENDIX  A 

Street  Crime  and  the  Safe  Streets  Act — What  Is  the  Impact?  An  Examina- 
tion OF  State  Planning  and  Dollar  Distribution  Practices  Under  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  196S  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors.  February 
1970 

Crime  has  always  been  a  subject  of  public  concern,  but  in  recent  years  this 
concern  has  risen  in  some  areas  to  a  state  of  alarm  with  demands  for  action  by 
all  levels  of  government  to  restore  a  general  feeling  of  safety  to  America's  streets. 
In  the  past  three  years  three  separate  Presidential  Commissions  have  studied 
problems  relating  to  crime  and  issued  reports  recommending  substantial,  and 
costly,  courses  of  action  to  deal  with  crime  and  the  social  conditions  which  create 
it.  Such  close  and  continued  coverage  of  a  subject  by  Presidential  Commissions  is 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  America. 

The  most  recent  of  these  Presidential  Commissions,  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  reported  in  December  of  1969 : 

Violence  in  the  United  States  has  risen  to  alarmingly  high  levels.  Whether 
one  considers  assassination,  group  violence  or  individual  acts  of  violence, 
the  dec-ade  of  the  1960"s  was  considerably  more  violent  than  the  several 
decades  preceding  it  and  ranked  among  the  most  violent  in  our  history. 

Crime  is  primarily  an  urban  problem.  In  1968  approximately  3.8  million  index 
crimes — 8~>%  of  the  national  total — were  committed  within  the  nation's  metro- 
politan area.  There  are  over  2,800  crimes  per  hundred  thousand  population  in 
metropolitan  areas  compared  to  less  than  800  per  hundred  thousand  population 
in  rural  areas.  City  officials  are  particularly  concerned  about  crime  problems,  for 
it  is  upon  them  that  prime  responsibility  for  crime  prevention  and  control  rests 
and  it  is  they  from  whom  the  people  are  demanding  most  immediate  action  to 
improve  safety  on  the  streets. 

Enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  ."Signalled 
the  beginning  of  a  major  new  federal  grant  effort  to  aid  in  solution  of  the  urban 
crime  problem.  Local  officials  particularly  welcomed  this  development  as  a  valu- 
able source  of  support  for  improvement  in  their  law  enforcement  systems  above 
the  improvements  already  being  supported  from  heavily  strained  local  revenue 
bases.  Local  officials  were  concerned  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, however,  with  amendments  to  channel  all  funds  through  state  agencies. 
While  they  were  encouraged  by  assurances  that  states  would  use  funds  responsi- 
bly to  deal  with  the  most  urgent  crime  problems,  they  were  concerned  that  tradi- 
tional state  dollar  distribution  patterns  would  reappear  in  this  program  with  the 
result  that  substantial  portions  of  funds  would  be  channelled  away  from  the  most 
urgent  crime  problems  in  the  urban  areas. 
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The  Safe  Streets  Act  establishes  a  program  of  planning  and  action  grants  to 
state  and  local  governments  for  improvement  of  their  criminal  justice  systems. 
All  of  the  planning  grants  and  85%  of  the  action  grants  must  be  channelled 
through  states  according  to  a  formula  established  in  the  Act.  Fifteen  percent  of 
the  action  grants  may  be  allocated  directly  to  state  or  local  governments  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

Several  provisions  of  the  Act  seek  to  aissure  that  local  government  will  have  a 
definitive  role  in  planning  and  funding  of  the  programs.  Most  important  of  these 
protections  are  sections  which  require  that  40%  of  each  state's  planning  funds 
and  75%  of  the  state  block  grant  of  action  funds  be  "available  to  units  of  general 
local  government  or  combinations  of  such  units"  for  local  planning  and  action 
programs.  The  percentage  for  allocations  of  action  funds  between  state  and  local 
governments  was  drawn  from  the  breakdown  of  expenditures  for  the  criminal 
justice  system  cited  in  the  1967  report  of  the  President's  Crime  Commission.  The 
Act  also  requires  that  local  officials  be  represented  on  the  state  planning  agen- 
cies and  specifically  directs  the  states  to  take  into  account  "the  needs  and  re- 
quests of  the  units  of  general  local  government"  and  to  "encourage  local  initiative 

Because  of  the  great  needs  of  urban  governments  for  assistance  in  upgrading 
their  criminal  justice  .systems  and  the  concern  of  many  city  ofiicials  that  funds 
appropriated  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  be  spent  effectively,  the  National  League 
of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  have  followed  closely  the  progress  of 
this  program. 

In  March  of  19G9  the  National  League  of  Cities  completed  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation of  the  program  and  issued  a  report  which  raised  some  very  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  early  directions  the  program  appeared  to  lie  taking.  In  the  fall 
of  1969,  as  the  state  allocations  of  action  funds  to  local  goverimients  are  getting 
under  way.  Patrick  Llealy.  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  John  Gunther,  Executive  Director  of  the  T'.S.  Conference  of  ^Mayors 
directed  three  staff  members  of  NLC  and  USCM  to  undertake  a  substantial  review 
of  the  first  year  fund  allocation  processes  developed  by  the  states.  This  report 
is  the  product  of  that  study.  The  findings  are  a  matter  of  concern  because,  essen- 
tially, they  confirm  the  patterns  identified  as  develojiing  a  year  ago. 

The  program,  as  presently  administered  by  most  states,  will  not  have  the 
necessary  impact  vitally  needed  to  secure  improvements  in  the  criminal  justice 
system.  The  states  in  distributing  funds  entrusted  to  them  under  the  block  grant 
formula  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  have  failed  to  focus  these  vital  resources  on 
the  most  critical  urban  crime  jiroblems.  Instead,  funds  are  being  dissipated 
broadly  across  the  states  in  many  grants  too  small  to  have  any  significant  im- 
pact to  improve  the  criminal  justice  system  and  are  being  used  in  disproportionate 
amounts  to  support  marginal  improvements  in  low  crime  areas. 

A  few  states  are  operating  programs  which  give  promise  of  success,  among 
these  are  Arizona.  Illinois.  Now  York,  North  Carolina,  Washington  and  Wiscon- 
sin. But  generally  despite  the  great  urgency  of  the  crime  problem,  states  are  not 
acting  responsibly  to  allocate  Federal  resources,  or  their  own,  in  a  manner  which 
will  be  most  productive  in  preventing  and  controlling  the  urban  crime  which  was 
the  target  of  the  Act.  In  light  of  the  findings,  the  Safe  Streets  Act  must  be 
amended  to  insure  effective  use  of  funds  in  areas  of  greatest  need  by  giving  its 
dollar  distribution  pattern  greater  flexibility,  permitting  full  support  of  state 
programs  where  state  and  local  governments  have  formed  a  cooperative  and 
effective  partnership  to  fight  crime,  but  preserving  the  option  of  dealing  directly 
with  the  Federal  government  to  those  cities  within  states  which  have  neither 
demonstrated  a  clear  commitment  to  improve  the  criminal  justice  .system  nor  used 
Federal  funds  entrusted  to  them  most  productively. 

Specially,  the  intensive  analysis  of  state  programs  under  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  concludes  : 

1.  The  planning  process  has  not  been  effective  in  creating  real,  substantative 
state  plans.  Oenerally  the  state  plans  have  focused  on  individual  problems  and 
solutions  of  varied  and  often  luirelated  impact  without  providing  the  guidance 
for  coordinated  improvement  to  the  criminal  justice  system  which  is  the  most 
appropriate  role  of  a  state  planning  operation.  Further,  in  many  states  there 
aiipears  little  relation  between  plans  and  actual  distribution  of  funds  for  projects. 
The  final  result  is  that  local  governments  are  presented  with  generalized  state- 
ments of  problems  and  solutions  which  create  only  confusion  amoiig  localities 
as  to  their  immediate  role  in  the  program  and  give  no  indication  of  the  future 
impact  of  system  improvements  at  the  local  level.  In  addition  to  confusing  state- 
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meuts  of  generalized  goals,  many  state  plans  produced  shopping  lists  of  specific 
projects  which  frustrated  auy  local  attempts  at  comprehensive  criminal  justice 
improvements.  Localities  in  such  states  were  forced  to  split  their  programs  into 
separate  project  categories  fixed  by  the  state  and  hope  for  funding  of  those  parta 
of  their  program  which  related  to  the  state  lists  on  a  hit-or-miss,  projec-t  by 
project  basis. 

This  conclusion  of  confusion  in  state  planning  processes  is  not  held  by  NLC 
and  USCM  alone.  Mr.  James  A.  Spady,  Executive  Director  of  the  Xew  Jersey 
State  Law  Enforcement  Planning  Agency  and  President  of  the  American  Society 
of  Criminal  Justice  Planners,  in  explaining  the  need  for  a  good  state  plan,  told 
a  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalties  about  some  of  the 
other  state  action  plans  : 

If  you  had  seen  some  of  the  confused,  contradictory,  and  unimaginative 

plans  of  some  other  states  that  I  have  seen  you  would  know  what  I  mean. 

You  would  know  how  difficult  it  must  be  for  local  officials  in  those  states  to 

decide  just  what  is  available  under  the  plan,  just  what  has  to  be  done  to  get 

it.  and  just  where  is  the  whole  thing  headed. 

2.  The  states  in  their  planning  processes,  have  generally  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  specialized  and  critical  crime  problems  of  their  major  urban  area.s. 
This  failure  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  state  programs — a  crime  planning 
process  which  neglects  to  take  special  notice  of  problems  in  those  areas  where 
8.5%  of  the  crime  is  committed  can  be  judged  by  no  other  mark  than  failure. 
Significantly,  that  is  a  general  defect  in  the  plans  recognized  by  LEAA  itself 
whose  Police  Operations  Division,  after  reviewing  the  state  plans,  noted  with 
concern :  .  .  .  "the  failure  of  those  states  have  large  metropolitan  areas  where 
from  25%  to  60%  of  the  state's  crime  is  committed,  to  give  separate  treatment 
to  the  law  enforcement  situation  in  tho.se  areas." 

3.  Despite  general  statements  in  plans  advocating  improvements,  most  states 
in  the  allocation  of  action  dollars  have  neither  demonstrated  any  real  commit- 
ment to  improve  the  criminal  justice  system,  nor  have  they  concentrated  funds 
on  programs  in  most  critical  need  areas.  Instead  of  need  and  .seriousness  of  crime 
problems,  emphasis  in  dollar  allocation  appears  to  have  been  placed  on  broad 
gegoraphic  distribution  of  funds.  Some  states  have  established  formula.s  for 
distribution  of  planning  and  action  funds  among  local  units  or  through  regional 
units  established  for  fund  distribution  purposes.  Others  have  simply  allocated 
funds  in  many  small  grants  to  local  units.  Few,  if  any,  states  have  attempted 
to  make  difficult  decisions  which  would  enable  them  to  allocate  sufficient  amounts 
of  dollars  to  have  any  impact  on  the  most  urgent  problems.  Though  LEAA 
guidelines  are  reasonably  explicit  in  urging  concentration  of  funds  on  crime 
problem  areas  and  in  requiring  local  consent  if  the  local  share  of  funds  allocated 
under  the  Act  is  to  be  used  l)y  other  than  local  governments,  LEAA  has  not  been 
very  active  in  enforcing  these  requirements.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  LEAA  has 
been  very  demanding  in  requiring  a  certain  level  of  quality  in  state  plans. 

4.  Though  better  coordination  and  program  comprehensiveness  is  a  stated  goal 
in  most  plans,  and  was  a  goal  of  Congress  in  enactment  of  the  legislation,  in 
practice  state  dollar  distributions  have  frustrated  chances  for  coordination.  The 
many  grants  to  low  crime  areas,  often  served  by  small  departments  may  preserve 
the  fragmentation  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and  frustrate  efforts  to  improve 
coordination.  Some  small  departments  which  would  otherwise  be  forced  to  con- 
sider coordination  or  even  consolidation  becau.se  of  local  financing  constraints 
are  now  able  to  continue  maintaining  an  independence  existence  bei-ause  of  the 
subsidy  provided  from  Safe  Streets  funds.  Also  state  programs  often  support 
separate  regional  training  academies  and  development  of  new  independent  com- 
munications systems  when  these  facilities  could  be  operated  more  economically 
and  improve  coordination  if  they  were  tied  into  the  existing  training  or  commu- 
nications facilities  of  major  cities  in  the  area.  In  some  states  which  allocate 
dollars  to  regional  units,  coordination  is  also  fru.strated  because  jurisdictional 
lines  for  law  enforcement  planning  regions  have  been  drawn  differently  from 
jurisdictional  lines  for  other  existing  multi-jurisdictional  planning  efforts. 

~).  Assignment  of  plannig  responsibility  to  regional  planning  units  has  often 
frustrated  the  capacity  of  individual  cities  and  counties  to  gain  expression  of 
critical  needs  in  the  state  plan  and  action  program.  These  regions  have  been 
established,  in  most  cases,  at  the  direction  of  the  state  planning  agency,  often 
without  the  consent  of  and  sometimes  with  the  actual  opposition  of  the  local 
units  assigned  to  the  regions.  In  most  cases  these  state  established  regions  are 
supported  from  the  40%  local  share  of  planning  funds.  Allocations  to  such  regions 
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have  resulted  in  no  Federal  aid  being  available  for  necessary  planning  in 
individual  localities.  The  regions  impair  the  ability  of  LEAA  to  oversee  the 
fairness  of  dollar  distribution  at  the  local  level.  In  addition  they  increase  admin- 
istrative costs  and  often  times  result  in  several  duplicative  studies  of  similar 
problems  in  different  areas  of  the  state.  Regional  units  also  restrict  the  ability 
of  local  governments  to  gain  expression  in  the  state  level  plans  of  their  particular 
local  needs  and  ideas  for  improvement  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  thus 
restricting  local  control  over  local  programs.  In  many  cases  representation  on 
the  governing  boards  of  regional  planning  units  is  not  fairly  apportioned  among 
participating  local  units. 

6.  Finally,  the  values  of  the  block  grant  approach  stated  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  have  generally  not  been  realized  in  application. 

(a)  Instead  of  avoiding  a  proliferation  of  paperwork  and  bureaucracy 
the  block  grant  approach  has  interposed  two  new  and  costly  layers  of 
bureaucracy  between  federal  crime  funds  and  their  local  application  in  most 
states,  with  a  resulting  confusion  of  planning  boards,  staffs,  application 
timetables,  guidelines,  plan  priorities,  etc. 

(b)  The  states  have  not  filled  their  proposed  role  as  agencies  to  coordinate 
programs  and  assure  that  funds  are  spent  most  effectively,  rather  state 
program  directions   have  created  much  confusion  for  localities  trying  to 

define  a  role  for  themselves  in  the  program  and  state  dollar  allocations  have 
spread  funds  broadly  across  the  state  without  regard  to  need. 

(c)  Delay  in  getting  funds  to  local  projects  has  increased,  not  reduced. 
A  year  and  a  half  after  the  fiscal  1969  appropriation  was  approved,  many 
states  are  still  in  the  process  of,  or  have  just  completed,  allocation  of  fiscal 
1969  action  funds  to  their  local  governments.  Regional  and  state  approval 
must  precede  Federal  program  approvals  and  regional  and  state  decisions 
to  release  funds  must  follow  Federal  decisions  to  release  fnnd.s — com- 
pounding delay  local  governments  face  in  filing  applications  and  receiving 
determination  on  the  funds  they  will  receive. 

(d)  Though  dispersal  of  program  responsibility  down  through  the  levels 
of  government  was  a  stated  goal  of  the  block  grant  approach,  the  direction 
of  the  program  has  been  toward  increased  concentration  of  jwwer  at  the 
state  level  at  the  expense  of  cities  and  counties — the  levels  of  government 
closest  to  the  people  and  the  problem.  Many  state  programs  are  tending  to 
limit  the  capacity  of  the  local  government  and  local  citizens  to  affect  their 
law  enforcement  systems,  and  the  local  .say  in  state  planning  for  local  pro- 
grams can  often  be  best  described  as  tokenism. 

During  the  NLC  and  USCM  examination  of  the  Safe  Streets  program.  LEAA 
ofl5cials  have  always  been  willing  to  discus.?  the  issues  of  the  Safe  Streets  pro- 
gram— its  succes.ses  and  failures — with  an  openness  and  candor  which  is  re- 
freshing. Though  we  have  not  always  agreed  with  decisions  made  by  LEAA, 
we  believe  that  LEAA  under  the  leadership  of  Administrator  Charles  II.  Rogovin 
has  been  among  the  best  of  the  Federal  agencies  administering  grant-in-aid 
programs.  The  difficulties  LEAA  faces  are  primarily  created  by  the  restrictions 
imposed  in  the  statute  which  limit  LEAA's  capacity  to  further  stimulate  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  programs  in  those  states  making  a  determined  effort 
to  upgrade  state  and  local  criminal  justice  programs,  and  deprive  LEAA  of 
sufficient  flexibility  to  provide  urgently  needed  as.sistance  to  cities  in  states  which 
are  failing  to  use  Safe  Streets  funds  responsibly  to  deal  with  their  major  crime 
problems. 

Though  review  of  the  Safe  Streets  program  indicates  that  serious  problems 
exist  in  many  states,  several  states  appear  to  be  acting  responsibly  in  partner- 
ship with  their  local  governments  to  improve  their  criminal  justice  systems.  Pro- 
grams in  these  states  .stood  certain  key  tests  in  the  XLC  and  USCM  I'eview  of 
the  Safe  Streets  program:  (1)  XLC  and  USCM  .staff  identified  no  major  flaws 
in  the  state's  action  plan;  (2)  No  criticism  of  the  state  program  was  received 
from  the  largest  cities  in  the  state  or  from  the  State  municipal  league:  and  (3) 
No  major  criticisms  of  the  state  program  were  received  from  small  and  medium 
sized  cities  in  the  state.  The  states  identified  as  a  result  of  the.se  tests  were : 
Arizona,  Illinois,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Washington  and  Wisconsin. 

Generally,  however,  the  picture  has  not  been  good.  The  necessary  change  in 
legislation  .should  not,  however,  reject  a  major  role  in  the  Safe  Streets  pro- 
gram for  those  few  states  which  are  administering  the  program  responsibly. 

Cities  are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  work  closely  with  state  government 
where  state  government  demonstrates  that  it  is  willing  to  seriously  commit  it- 
self to  aid  in  solution  to  urban  problems.  Most  states  have  not  demonstrated 
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that  commitment  today.  Some  have,  and  the  Safe  Streets  Act  should  be  re. 
structured  and  program  administration  practices  changed  to  recognize  these 
differences  among  states,  giving  incentives  for  greater  state  involvement  while 
at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  that  the  urgent  needs  of  all  urban  governments 
will  be  met  by  direct  Federal  aid  in  those  many  states  which  have  little  demon- 
strated commitment  to  aiding  the  solution  of  urban  problems. 
The  following  specific  program  modification  are  suggested  : 

1.  In  order  that  cities  with  serious  crime  problems  will  receive  urgently 
needed  assistance,  the  Safe  Streets  Act  must  be  amended  to  assure  that  an  ade- 
quate share  of  funds  can  be  distributed  directly  to  cities. 

2.  Concurrent  with  amendments  allowing  adequate  amounts  of  grants  to  cities, 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  should  be  amended  to  give  states  incentives  to  deal  respon- 
.sibly  with  the  ci'ime  problems  of  the  major  urban  areas. 

3.  The  LEAA  must  take  a  much  more  active  role  in  overseeing  state  programs : 

To  demand  that  states  give  proper  recognition  to  needs  and  priorities  of 
urban  governments  in  development  of  state  plans. 

To  prevent  states  from  using  the  local  share  of  planning  funds  for  what 
are  essentially  state  purposes  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  affected 
local  governments. 

To  assure  that  states  and  their  regional  planning  agencies  in  allocating 
planning  and  action  funds  concentrate  support  or  improvement  programs 
for  areas  with  the  most  serious  crime  problems. 

4.  Once  these  basic  substantive  changes  are  made  to  assure  more  effective  use 
of  funds,  the  level  of  assistance  available  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  should  be 
substantially  increa.«ed  and  the  program  matching  ratios  reduced  to  allow  com- 
prehensive criminal  justice  improvement  programs  in  all  urban  areas. 

Study  background 

The  NLC  and  USCM  study  of  the  first  year  state  action  plans  covered  a  period 
of  five  months  with  a  primary  time  commitment  in  January  and  February  of 
1970.  The  study  included  : 

(a)  A  comprehensive  analy.-;is  of  33  state  action  plans  filed  with  LEAA 
and  approved  for  funding  during  the  summer  of  1969.  Action  plans  studied 
included  those  of : 

Alabama  Ma  ssachu.se  tts 

Arizona  Michigan 

Arkansas  Minnesota 

California  Mi-ssouri 

Colorado  Nebraska 

Connecticut  New  York 

Florida  North  Carolina 

Georgia  Ohio 

Idaho  Oklahoma 

Illinois  Oregon 

Indiana  Pennsylvania 

Iowa  Tennessee 

Kansas  Texas 

Kentucky  Virginia 

Louisiana  Washington 

Maine  Wisconsin 

Maryland 

(b)  Communications  in  person,  over  the  telephone  or  by  mail  with  local  of- 
ficials or  state  municipal  leagues  executives  in  45  states.  In  this  regard  NLC 
and  USCM  wish  to  express  particular  appreciation  to  the  city  officials  who 
composed  two  task  force  groups  who  met  in  Washington  during  .January 
of  1970  to  share  their  experiences  and  ideas  relating  to  the  Safe  Streets 
program  with  NLC  and  USCM  staff.  A  list  of  these  officials  is  included  in 

Appendix  A.  ^  .  , 

(c)  Discussions  of  problems  relating  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act  with  officials 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  and  several  directors 
of  state  law  enforcement  planning  agencies. 

(d)  A  review  of  other  studies  of  administration  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
published  during  the  last  five  months  of  1969. 
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THE    PLANNING    PROCESS 

Congress,  in  writing  tlie  statute,  clearly  expressed  its  intent  that  there  be 
substantial  local  involvement  in  planning  by  requiring  that  40%  of  the  planning 
funds  be  available  to  local  governments,  that  the  state  planning  agency  be 
representative  of  local  governments  and  that  the  state  plan  "adequately  take 
into  account  the  needs  and  requests  of  the  units  of  local  government."  Many 
states  had  promised  this  participation  in  grant  applications  tiled  with  LEAA. 
Despite  general  statements  in  grant  applications  about  the  high  degree  of  local 
government  involvement  in  the  planning  effort,  examination  of  the  1969  plan 
development  processes  indicated  that  in  many  states  the  actual  degree  of  local 
involvement  in  the  planning  process  can  best  be  described  as  tokenism. 

Local  representation 

Mayors,  county  commissioners,  and  other  local  elected  officials  with  general 
policy  responsibilities  have  not  been  deeply  involved  in  the  planning  process 
which  is  dominated  by  functional  specialists  in  the  various  fields  in  criminal 
justice. 

In  September  of  1969  the  International  City  Management  Association  published 
a  survey  which  showed  that  only  13%  of  the  members  of  all  state  planning 
bodies  were  local  policy  making  officials,  that  15%  were  classed  as  "citizens"'  and 
the  rest  were  either  state  officials  or  functional  specialists  in  the  various  field.? 
of  law  enforcement.  At  the  regional  planning  level,  functional  specialists  pre- 
dominate to  an  even  greater  degree,  with  some  states  including  Florida  and 
Louisiana  having  regional  boards  made  up  almost  entirely  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  California  has  recently  added  several  local  policy  making  officials 
to  its  state  board,  and  Pennsylvania  has  made  a  major  effort  to  broaden  the 
local  policy  making  representation  on  regional  boards.  There  has  also  been 
some  expansion  of  local  officials  representation  in  other  states,  but  generally 
representation  of  local  policy  making  officials  on  state  and  regional  planning 
boards  remains  inadequate. 

Adequate  representation  of  local  policy  making  officials  on  state  and  regional 
boards  is  an  absolute  necessity  as  these  officials  provide  an  overall  view  of  the 
problems  and  priority  decisions  facing  local  governments  which  can  aid  in  struc- 
turing state  and  regional  planning  to  assure  that  the  programs  developed  from 
these  planning  efforts  can  be  easily  integrated  into  the  overall  local  govern- 
mental processes.  Adequate  citizen  representation  on  state  and  regional  boards 
is  also  necessary  to  give  .state  and  local  planning  proces.ses  and  resulting  efforts 
to  implement  law  enforcement  plans  a  degree  of  legitimacy  among  those  elements 
of  the  community  who  believe  they  will  be  most  affected  by  improved  law 
enforcement  activity. 

Funds  for  local  planniny 

As  NLC's  1969  study  indicated,  state  practices  in  allocation  of  the  1969  plan- 
ning funds  severely  limited  local  participation  in  the  planning  effort.  The  local 
.share  of  planning  funds  was  distributed  in  a  manner  which  emphasized  broad 
geographic  coverage  rather  than  the  seriousness  of  local  crime  problems  or  the 
degree  of  need  for  planning  assistance. 

As  a  result,  in  many  states  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  planning  fimds 
was  allocated  to  benefit  rural  areas.  Further,  broad  geographic  distribution  of 
funds  resulted  in  many  planning  grants  which  were  too  small  to  have  any  sig- 
nificant impact  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  competent  local  planning  proc- 
ess. According  to  the  ICMA  survey,  24  states  distributed  the  local  share  of  their 
planning  funds  among  local  governments  and  regional  planning  units  solely 
according  to  popiilation  while  another  10  states  made  minimum  allocations  to 
regional  planning  units  and  then  distributed  the  remainder  of  available  funds 
to  a  formula  basis. 

Minimum  allocations  discriminate  against  heavily  populated  areas  in  distribu- 
tion of  funds.  Superficially,  such  allocations  can  be  justified  as  necessary  to  sup- 
port a  minimum  planning  competence.  However,  the  manner  in  which  most  states 
drew  the  iilanning  regions  to  receive  the  funds  indicate  that  the  regional  dollar 
pllocntion  structure  may  have  been  established  to  l)enefit  the  low  density  areas. 
Kentucky's  plan  notes  that  it  has  three  major  urban  areas  which  account  for 
70%  of  the  crime  problems  in  the  state,  .vet  the  state  designated  16  law  enforce- 
ment planning  regions  and  allocated  a  $.5,000  base  grant  to  each  region.  The 
result :  rural  regions  received  twice  as  much  per  capita  in  plarming  funds  as  the 
Louisville  area.  Oregon  has  over  half  its  population  concentrated  in  two  of  its  14 
law  enforcement  planning  regions,  yet  each  region  received  a  base  grant  for  both 
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planning  and  action  puriwses.  Colorado  divided  planning  funds  in  $2,000  base 
grants  among  14  regions,  though  more  than  half  the  state's  population  and  70% 
<)f  its  index  crime  is  concentrated  in  the  one  region  including  Denver.  As  law  en- 
forcement systems  are  similar  in  many  rural  regions  of  individual  states,  it  would 
appear  that  these  rural  regions  could  have  been  combined  with  no  significant  re- 
duction in  effectiveness  of  the  l)usic  planning  eftort.  freeing  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  funds  to  concentrate  on  planning  for  solution  of  crime  problems  in  areas  of 
greater  need. 

The  iniuact  of  reglonalization 

Involvement  of  individual  cities  and  counties  in  the  planning  process  has  also 
been  severely  limited  by  state  imposition  of  regional  planning  units  to  take  charge 
of  the  local  planning  effort.  In  addition  to  the  50  state  planning  agencies  required 
under  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  approximately  40  states  have  designated  regional 
planning  agencies  as  a  third  level  of  bureaucratic  activity  for  planning  and  the 
processing  of  local  grant  applications.  There  are  currently  between  350-400  of 
these  regional  law  enforcement  planning  units  in  operation  across  the  nation. 
Generally  states  have  made  the  decision  to  establish  these  regional  units,  but 
most  are  supported  by  the  40%  share  of  the  planning  funds  which  the  Act  requires 
be  "available"  to  lor-al  units  for  their  planning  efforts. 

Many  of  these  state  planning  sul)-units  were  developed  specifically  for  the  Safe 
Streets  program,  others  had  existed  on  paper  without  any  source  of  supiwrt  until 
Safe  Streets  funds  were  made  available,  and  some  of  the  regional  planning  agen- 
cies were  already  in  operation  when  aid  for  the  Safe  Streets  programs  became 
available.  The  ICMA  survey  indicated  local  councils  of  government  were  used  in 
only  12  states  as  the  agency  for  regional  law  enforcement  planning.  State  plan- 
ning districts  were  used  in  7  states,  and  economic  development  districts  in  11 
States,  with  the  remainder  emphasizing  mainly  regional  planning  districts  which 
may  or  may  not  represent  the  interest  of  their  local  government. 

AVhere  they  exist,  states  place  primary  reliance  on  regional  planning  units  for 
direction  on  what  the  needs  and  priorities  of  local  government  should  be.  This 
saves  the  state  planning  agency  the  trouble  of  dealing  with  many  local  units  hav- 
ing differing  needs  and  complicated  law  enforcement  problems.  However,  it 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  individual  local  problems  to  gain  expression  at  the  state 
level.  The  City  of  Norfolk,  Virginia  noted  the  problem  it  faced  in  this  regard : 

Localities  cannot  report  to  the  state  planning  agencies,  instead  they  must 
refer  all  priorities  to  a  regional  planning  commission  for  approval  and  new 
priorities  formed,  Avhich  will  then  be  forwarded  to  the  state  planning 
commission. 

Though  regions  are  theoretically  established  to  represent  local  interests,  the 
ICMA  suiwey  indicated  that  45%  of  its  637  reporting  cities  did  not  believe  that 
regional  plaianing  operations  would  take  city  needs  into  account.  The  regional 
arrangements  are  particularly  amicable  and  convenient  for  those  states  which 
control  the  staff  and/or  appointments  to  the  regional  boards.  There  the  regional 
units  first  loyalty  is  to  the  state  and  not  to  the  local  governments  it  is  designated 
to  serve.  Among^  the  states  in  which  local  officials  noted  problems  because  the 
governor  or  another  state  agency  controlled  appointments  to  regional  boards  and 
staff  were  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma 
and  South  Carolina.  One  comment  from  South  Carolina  noted : 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  has  been  divided  up  into  so-called  planning 
districts  by  the  governor.  The  local  legislative  delegation  from  each  county 
has  appointed  people  to  a  "planning  commission"  to  plan  under  this  Act. 

A  Georgia  official  noted  that  regional  boards  are  picked  by  "political  philos- 
ophy rather  than  competence."  In  Florida  regional  board  members  are  chosen  by 
the  police  chiefs  and  sheriffs  of  the  particular  regions.  The  governor  then  selects 
a  board  member  as  chairman.  However,  broadening  of  board  membership  to  in- 
clude local  policv  officials,  private  citizens,  etc.,  has  been  foreclosed  by  the  state 
decision  that  regions  should  be  controlled  by  law  enforcement  professionals. 

As  a  result  of  this  emphasis  on  sub-state  regions  in  planning  dollar  allocations, 
local  governments  have  been  unable  to  obtain  their  fair  .share  of  planning  dollars 
for  necessary  local  level  planning.  Cities  in  those  states  where  all  of  the  local 
planning  funds  are  retained  at  the  regional  level  have  a  much  more  difficult  time 
to  gaining  adequate  expression  of  their  needs,  particularly  since  there  is  no 
assurance  that  a  commitment  of  substantial  local  resources  to  a  locally  funded 
planning  effort  will  result  in  an  action  grant  from  the  state  agency.  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  pinpointed  these  problems  in  its  comments  about  the  Safe  Streets 
program  : 
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Under  the  Minnesota  plan  no  monies  are  forwarded  to  the  cities  of  St. 
Paul  or  Minneapolis  for  planning  purposes.  In  lieu  of  that  the  state  has  desig- 
nated a  Metropolitan  Planning  Council  as  the  recipient  of  the  funds.  We 
recognize  that  there  is  a  need  for  area-wide  planning.  However,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  data  base  suggests  the  need  for  input  of  the  local  units  of  govern- 
ment. Yet,  these  local  units  of  government  will  be  required  to  donate  time 
to  the  state  agency  which  is  fully  funded.  In  view  of  the  financial  distress 
of  the  cities  it  seems  somewhat  unrealistic. 
Pennsylvania  controls  the  regional  boards  but  pays  the  board  from  state  funds, 
freeing  the  local  share  of  planning  funds  for  expenditures  in  developing  plans 
for  individual  local  units.  All  local  applications  must  filter  through  the  regional 
planning  boards,  but  the  availability  of  planning  funds  to  local  units  allows  them 
to  better  analyze  their  needs  and  develop  a  more  comprehen.sive  ca.se  for  assist- 
ance to  submit  to  the  regional  board. 

Some  states  have  recognized  the  problems  regional  units  create  and  are  back- 
ing away  from  them.  Kan.sas  abandoned  a  regional  structure  which  relied  on 
state  Congressional  districts  because  of  difficulties  in  establishing  the  regions 
and  the  projected  inconsistency  of  the  regional  effort  with  local  planning  goals. 
New  Jersey  modified  an  initial  planning  program  which  emphasized  regions  to 
allow  direct  grants  to  aid  local  planning  efforts  in  major  cities  of  the  state. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  over  the  role  of  LEAA  in  supporting  regional 
planning  structures.  In  discussion  with  XLC  and  USCM  staff,  several  state  plan- 
ning directors  have  indicated  much  the  same  view  as  expressed  by  the  Utah  State 
Planning  Director  when  he  told  a  January  1970  meeting  of  executive  directors 
of  western  leagues  of  municipalities  that  LEAA  is  urging  states  to  establish 
regional  structures  for  local  planning.  A  publication  of  the  Indiana  Criminal 
Justice  Planning  Agency  indicated  regions  were  established  "as  requested  bv 
LEAA." 

The  Act  says  that  state  plans  should :  '"encourage  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment to  combine  or  provide  for  cooperative  arrangements  with  respect  to  serv- 
ices, facilities,  and  equipment."  When  complaints  about  regional  .structures  are 
presented  to  LEAA.  it  takes  the  position,  consistent  with  the  statute,  that  while 
multi-jurisdictional  arrangements  should  be  encouraged,  LEAA  is  not  urging 
regionalization  upon  state  law  enforcement  planning  systems." 

NLC  and  USCM  agree  that  multi-jurisdictional  arrangements  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  many  areas  to  secure  improvements  in  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, provided  means  are  preserved  for  expression  of  individual  local  needs  and 
problems.  However,  review  of  the  Safe  Streets  program  operations  indicates 
that  regional  planning  structures  are  essentially  grant  review  and  approval 
mechanisms  which  provide  little  positive  leadership  in  efforts  to  secure  coordi- 
nation of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  systems. 

In  a  number  of  ca.ses  imposition  of  regions  is  actually  frustrating  local  coordi- 
nation efforts  already  in  effect.  The  cities  which  are  the  focus  of  the  three  leading 
city-county  consolidation  efforts,  Indianapolis,  Indiana ;  Jacksonville,  Florida  ; 
and  Nashville,  Tennessee  were  placed  in  regions  with  a  number  of  other  inde- 
pendent local  jurisdictions.  The  planner  in  charge  of  the  law  enforcement  plan- 
ning region  including  Jacksonville,  Florida  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the 
Jacksonville-Duval  County  Planning  Board  in  the  early  stages  of  the  development 
of  the  Jacksonville  region  law  enforcement  council.  Further,  officials  in  Jack- 
sonville are  concerned  that  the  law  enforcement  planning  council  is  proceeding 
completely  independently  of  all  other  planning  activities  done  in  the  community 
and  acting  without  regard  to  capital  budgets,  community  improvement  schedules 
and  other  factors  essential  to  successful  operation  of  local  government. 

Limited  local  participation 

The  final  result  of  these  difl3culties  in  the  state  planning  process  is  that  local 
government  are  effectively  excluded  from  any  meaningful  participation  in  the 
planning  process  for  their  state.  An  NLC  and  USCM  official  attending  a  February, 
1970  meeting  with  mayors,  managers  and  selectment  from  40  communities  in 
Vermont  discovered  with  surprise  that  none  of  the  attending  ofiicials  had  been 
contacted  by  the  state  regarding  the  Safe  Streets  program.  Officials  of  the  cities 
of  Savannah,  Georgia  and  Dallas,  Texas  indicated  that  their  cities  were  not  con- 
sulted in  the  development  of  the  1970  action  plan  which  their  regional  planning 
agencies  were  submitting  to  the  state.  In  Dallas'  case  the  officials  stated  that  this 
lack  of  consultation  really  made  no  difference  since  the  plan  was  so  general  it 
could  accommodate  anything  Dallas  washed  to  do  within  the  program.  (This 
being  the  case,  the  question  arises :  If  the  plan  was  so  general  that  it  could  ae- 
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commodate  anything  proposed  by  a  city  wliat  was  the  purpose  of  the  whole 
regional  and  state  planning  process?).  North  Carolina  designated  22  units  to  do 
criminal  justice  planning,  but  14  of  them  had  not  received  any  funding  when 
the  state  plan  was  submitted  to  LEAA.  Likewise  in  Pennsylvania,  funds  were 
not  distributed  to  regional  planning  agencies  until  June,  1969,  after  the  state 
plan  had  been  filed.  The  Alabama  state  plan  was  submitted  to  LEAA  before  the 
regional  committees  ever  approved  the  regional  plans  which  were  to  provide  the 
local  element  of  the  state  plan.  Kansas  used  the  questionnaire  approach  in  de- 
veloping information  for  its  plan,  but  drew  up  and  filed  the  state  plan  at  a  time 
when  only  47%  of  the  needs  and  priorities  questionnaires  had  been  returned. 

Besides  Kansas,  Idaho.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Montana  and  Ohio  placed  some  re- 
liance on  questionnaires  in  developing  fiscal  1969  needs  and  priorities.  Question- 
naires are  valuable  to  gain  data,  but  the  danger  of  the  questionnaire  approach 
is  that  in  adding  up  all  of  the  votes,  general  needs,  particularly  needs  of  more 
numerous  low  crime  communities,  tend  to  be  emphasized  while  specialized  prob- 
lems and  situations  peculiar  to  one  or  a  few  communities  are  relegated  to  po.si- 
tions  of  lesser  importance.  For  example,  in  March  1969,  Ohio  requested  a  letter 
from  each  community  stating  its  needs  and  made  a  compilation  of  those  letters 
the  basis  of  the  local  element  of  its  first  year  plan.  In  response  to  a  complaint 
that  major  city  problems  had  been  overlooked  in  the  Ohio  plan,  the  Ohio  planning 
director  ju.stified  placing  primary  emphasis  in  allocation  of  action  funds  on  ba.sie 
training  because  "the  vast  majority"  of  localities  had  expressed  a  need  for 
training  and  that,  "one  of  the  basic  lessons  we  learned  ...  is  that  there  is  a  great 
need  for  funds  to  support  a  minimum  standard  of  law  enforcement  in  the  state." 

In  some  states,  the  time  constraints  imposed  on  the  local  planning  process 
belied  the  possibility  of  development  of  any  real  local  input.  The  sub-regional 
board  to  take  responsibility  for  planning  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  was  not  estab- 
lished until  tR'O  weeks  bfore  the  March  15.  1969  deadline  when  the  comprehen- 
.sive  criminal  justice  plan  for  the  Los  Angeles  area  was  to  be  filed  with  the 
states  for  inclusion  of  the  state  plan.  One  local  official  from  North  Carolina  made 
this  observation  regarding  the  time  constraints  faced  in  his  state :  "We  are  rush- 
ing too  fast  to  take  advantage  of  the  funds  available — for  fear  they  will  be 
lost — without  adequate  planning  and  without  establishment  of  proper  priorities." 
Rockville,  Maryland  was  given  only  two  days  from  original  notice  to  filing  dead- 
line to  prepare  a  project  application  for  submission  to  its  regional  planning  body. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  had  three  days  to  prepare  and  file  its  application,  then 
waited  nine  months  for  a  response  from  the  state. 

PLAN   RESULTS 

Priority  structure  and  program  impact 

The  allocation  of  action  funds  resulting  from  the  first  year  planning  process 
has  created  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  nation's  cities.  Even  those  few  ma- 
jor cities  relatively  satisfied  with  their  first  year  allocation  are  concerned  at 
the  structure  of  the  program  for  they  recognize  that  next  year  their  particular 
projects  aimed  at  satisfying  most  urgent  needs  may  be  sacrificed  to  appease 
some  of  the  more  stridant  critics  in  other  cities.  These  conflicts  have  developed 
because  of  a  difi'erence  between  needs  and  priorities  perceived  by  cities  and 
state  governments.  In  a  paper  presented  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association,  Douglas  Harman,  Professor  of  Urban  Affairs 
at  American  University  pinpointed  the  basic  problem  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act : 
"There  is  a  significant  conflict  between  the  goals  of  fighting  immediate  urban 
crime  problems  and  a  grant-in-aid  system  dominated  by  state  government.s." 

Few  of  the  city  officials  with  whom  NLC  and  USCM  have  discussed  the  Safe 
Streets  program  believe  that  the  needs  and  priorities  identified  in  the  plans  of 
their  states  adequately  deal  with  the  most  urgent  law  enforcement  needs  of 
the  major  urban  areas.  One  Texas  official  noted  bluntly  his  belief  that,  "the 
state  plan  mainly  aimed  at  solving  problems  in  rural  and  suburban  areas," 
while  he  recognized  that  there  were  needs  in  these  areas,  he  said  that  the  pro- 
gram emphasis  was  misdirected.  He  noted  further  that  to  get  what  they  wanted 
most  under  the  need  categories  set  out  in  their  state  plan,  cities  had  to  play 
"phonv  games  with  words." 

Often  the  plan  results  reflected  state  dominance  and  limited  recognition  of 
local  needs  in  the  planning  process  by  emphasizing  programs  which  created 
much  concern  among  local  officials.  The  Tennessee  plan  placed  major  emphasis 
on  programs  to  e.stablish  general  minimum  standards  for  iiersonnel,  and  uniform 
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statewide  systems  in  personnel,  crime  reporting  and  computer  information, 
though  local  officials  expressed  concern  at  cost  implications  and  other  aspects 
of  these  programs  and  urged  greater  allocation  of  resources  to  deal  Nvith  critical 
problem  in  individual  jurisdictions.  Local  officials  in  Vermont  believe  that  their 
greatest  needs  are  for  improved  training  and  equipment.  The  Vermont  I^eague 
of  Cities  and  Towns,  reflecting  these  views,  protested  a  proposal  to  put  major 
emphasis  on  a  statewide  communications  system  and  were  told  in  defense  of 
the  communications  system  :  "But.  that's  what  the  governor  wants."  Kan.sas 
planned  to  retain  $30,000  from  the  local  share  of  action  funds  to  establish  a 
training  academy  though  the  League  of  Kansas  ^Municipalities  objected  that 
localities  had  not  been  consulted  about  the  projected  use  of  local  funds. 

The  city  of  Toledo,  Ohio  had  four  top  priority  needs  in  fiscal  1969:  (1) 
modernization  of  its  communications  .systems,  (2)  laboratory  equipment  to  handle 
drug  addiction,  (3)  improvement  of  a  police  training  facility,  and  (4)  an 
improved  detention  facility  including  a  rehabilitation  program.  None  of  these 
were  included  in  the  priorities  of  the  state  plan.  The  only  projects  for  which 
Toledo  could  apply  for  assistance  under  the  fiscal  1969  plan  were  a  closed  circuit 
TV  system,  a  mobile  riot  unit,  or  portable  TV  sets.  Because  the  city  had  made 
complaints  about  the  state  planning  process,  it  was  encouraged  to  file  an  appli- 
cation. It  did  so.  but  the  application  was  turned  down  because  it  was  not  in 
one  of  the  three  project  areas  set  for  assistance.  Thus,  Toledo  did  not  receive 
a  dime  under  the  regular  allocation  of  1969  action  monies,  though  it  had  received 
.$21,000  for  a  community  relations  unit  as  part  of  the  allocation  of  riot  funds 
made  available  in  August  of  1968. 

Another  city  noting  problems  with  the  state  priority  determination  wan 
>>'orfolk,  Virginia : 

The   states  number  one  priority   deals  with  law  enforcement  training, 
which  we  feel  is  not  a  critical  priority  in  the  larger  metropolitan  areas. 
Denver,    Colorado   relating    their    dissastisfaction   with   program   allocation.s 
stated : 

The  action  program  for  Colorado  reflected  emphasis  on  the  Colorado  Law 
Enforcement    Training    Academy    over   the    Denver    Police    Academy,    riot 
equipment  fund.s  for  the  State  Police  and  the  State  Penitentiary  over  the 
Denver  Police  Department  needs,  funds  for  numerous  state  juvenile  facilities 
and  none  for  Denever,  funds  for  community  relations  for  cities  other  than 
Denver,  etc. 
Boulder,  Colorado — the  fifth  largest  city  in  the  state — did  not  fair  much  better  : 
Boulder's  program  request  centered  around  crucial  police-community  rela- 
tions and  organized  crime  particularly  in  drug  traffic  .  .  .  the.se  program 
requ.ests  were  rewarded  with  evaluations  of  priority  .">  and  priority  6.  From 
a  rating  scale  that  ranges  from  1  to  6,  it  is  obvious  that  our  program  requests 
did  very  poorly  ...  in  view  of  this  determination,  the  city  of  Boulder,  is 
likely  to  receive  no  funding  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Bill  in  1970. 
AVhere  did  all  the  money  go? 

Difficulties  a  city  faces  in  getting  needs  recognized  at  state  level  are  com- 
pounded when  it  is  placed  under  a  regional  planning  structure  with  many  other 
units  of  government  with  widely  differing  levels  of  needs  and  varying  law  en- 
forcement capabilities.  Los  Angeles,  California  has  been  placed  in  a  sub-region 
of  a  region  which  extends  all  the  way  to  the  Nevada  border  and  includes  part 
of  the  Mojave  Desert.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  a  city  of  200,000  population, 
placed  in  a  rurally  dominated  law  enforcement  planning  region  has  received 
only  $188  of  over  $54,000  allocated  to  its  region  under  the  program.  Grand 
Rapids  city  officials  contributed  time  worth  .substantially  more  than  the  grant 
received  to  developing  local  action  program  applications  and  participating  in  the 
I'egional  planning  body. 

Two  of  the  Nations  largest  cities  have  been  placed  in  regions  with  vote  allo- 
cation patterns  designed  to  shift  power  away  from  them.  Cleveland,  Ohio  was 
placed  in  a  seven  county  region  in  which  the  two  urban  counties  get  five  votes 
each,  and  five  i-ural  counties  get  three  votes  each,  result :  urban  interests  and 
urban  priorities  outvoted  15  to  10.  To  avoid  this  .structure  Cleveland  is  attempting 
to  estal)lish  a  direct  relation.ship  with  the  state  through  a  cooperative  planning 
venture  with  Cuyahoga  County.  Houston,  Texas  contains  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  council  of  governments  which  was  respsonsible  for  developing  its 
law  enforcement  plan,  but  it  has  only  one-twelfth  of  the  vote  on  the  COG  board. 
When  time  came  for  allocation  of  action  dollars.  Houston  received  a  grant  for 
$126,000  to  tie  in  all  suburban  jurisdictions  to  Houston's  computer.  Superficially, 
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this  was  a  grant  to  Houston,  but  the  suburban  communities  were  the  principal 
beneficiaries.  Houston's  operating  costs  may  be  increased  because  of  the  ex- 
panded maintenance  requirements  on  its  computer  operations. 

Though  the  plans  generally  did  not  deal  adequately  with  the  special  crime 
problems  of  major  urban  areas,  almost  all  plans  reviewed  by  NLC  and  TJSCM 
placed  major  emphasis  on  providing  basic  training  and  equipment.  Such  pro- 
grams will  primarily  benefit  low  crime  areas  serviced  by  small  departments.  In 
addition,  many  plans  stressed  broad  geographic  coverage  as  a  goal  to  be  achieved 
in  allocating  funds. 

The  Kentucky  plan,  for  example,  emphasizes  that  75.65  percent  of  the  state's 
action  funds  will  be  distributed  among  local  governments  on  a  "balanced  geo- 
graphical basis." 

The  Indiana  plan  often  used  the  phrase:  "appropriate  geographic  coverage 
will  be  stressed"  in  explaining  how  dollars  would  be  distributed,  and  the  Wash- 
ington plan  in  aiming  for  broad  geographic  distribution  stated :  "certain  other 
programs  were  chosen  partly  because  of  their  suitability  to  rural  areas." 

iStates  wliich  have  allocated  funds  among  regions  on  a  formula  basis  to  assure 
that  each  region  gets  something  and  broad  geographic  coverage  is  achieved  in- 
clude :  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Michigan,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas. 
California  has  taken  a  more  hard-nosed  approach  at  the  state  level,  judging 
each  local  application  on  its  merits  with  the  result  that,  as  of  Januray  30,  1970, 
no  projects  in  three  of  its  predominantly  rural  regions  had  been  funded. 

The  net  effect  of  these  two  policies,  emphasizing  geographic  coverage  and  basic 
standards,  has  been  dissipation  of  millions  of  Safe  Street  dollars  in  small  grants 
to  provide  basic  training  and  equipment  for  police  operations  in  low  crime  areas. 
While  the  need  for  upgrading  such  police  services  cannot  be  questioned,  its 
priority  in  most  state  Safe  Streets  plans,  in  face  of  the  urgency  of  the  urban 
crime  crisis,  pinpoints  again  the  basic  conflict  between  urban  needs  and  tradi- 
tional state  dollar  allocation  practices. 

State  programs  which  emphasize  improvement  of  basic  services  discriminate 
against  communities  which,  because  they  face  major  crime  problems,  already  have 
committed  resources  to  acquire  basic  equipment  but  badly  need  more  sophisti- 
cated equipment  and  training  techniques  to  deal  with  their  crime  problems. 
As  a   Lancaster,   Pennsylvania   official  noted : 

Under  the  present  .system,  dominated  by  rural  interests,  those  of  us  in  the 
cities  who  have  made  substantial  financial  commitments  on  our  own  in  the 
fight  against  crime  will  be  subverted  to  the  interests  of  those  who  have  made 
little  or  no  commitment  and  are  using  Safe  Streets  money  as  a  substitute 
for  local  funds. 
Essentially  the  same  problem  was  recognized  by  Boulder,  Colorado : 

Those  agencies  who  do  nothing  to  improve  the  most  basic  enforcement 
tools  seem  inevitably  to  benefit  most  by  grant  programs. 
Spreading  fimds  around  the  state  in  many  small  grants  prevents  concentration 
of  a  suflScient  amount  of  funds  in  any  one  area  to  have  any  significant  impact 
in  improving  the  criminal  justice  system. 

A  communication  from   San  Jose,  California  stated : 

Money  allocated  to  the  states  for  local  use  is  being  spread  so  thin  as  to 

make  its  effectiveness  useless.  This  action  ignores  the  mandate  of  the  Act 

that  priority  should  go  to  high  crime  areas :  urban  centers. 

A  representative  of  another  California  city  asked :  "\Vliat  can  you  do  with 

four  or  six  thousand  dollar  grants?"  And  the  City  of  Minneapolis  indicated  that 

though  in  total  it  has  received  a  fairly  substantial  share  of  funds,  the  separate 

programs  to  which  these  funds  were  assigned  by  the  state  chopped  them  up  into 

so  many  small  pieces  that  their  potential  impact  was  minimized. 

Commitment  of  large  sums  of  money  to  support  basic  law  enforcement  services 
in  low  crime  areas  also  contributes  to  continued  fragmentation  of  the  criminal 
ju.stice  system  by  providing  a  Federal  subsidy  for  the  continued  independent 
operation  of  smaller  agencies,  which,  without  Federal  support,  would  be  forced 
by  the  economic  pressures  of  rising  costs  to  consider  coordination  or  consoli- 
dation with  agencies  in  neighboring  jurisdictions.  One  Pennsylvania  official 
stated  that  in  several  instances  in  his  state  grants  had  been  made  to  establish 
independent  county  communications  networks  when  combination  with  the  com- 
munications system  of  the  central  city  of  the  county  would  have  been  more 
economical  and  promoted  coordination  of  law  enforcement  efforts. 

Opportunities  to  foster  interjurisdictional  cooperation  have  also  overlooked  in 
establishment  of  many  basic  training  programs.  Funds  have  been  allocated  in 
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26  of  the  50  states  for  regional  training  facilities  to  provide  basic  training  for 
law  enforcement  officers.  A  large  number  of  these  regional  facilities  will  be 
established  for  the  first  time  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  Local  officials  from 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Ohio  and  Texas  noted  that  in  their  states  it  would  have  been 
much  more  economical  if  the  state,  instead  of  using  the  local  share  of  action 
funds  to  establish  new  regional  training  facilities,  had  supported  expansion  of 
existing  training  facilities  operated  by  the  central  city  of  the  region. 

Local  efforts  to  coordinate  criminal  justice  systems  were  also  frustrated  in 
many  states  by  the  structuring  of  state  plans  which  presented  localities  long 
shopping  lists  of  projects  from  which  the  localities  had  to  pick  and  choose 
without  any  particular  relation  to  the  priorities  at  the  local  level.  While  these 
shopping  lists  often  gave  the  state  plans  a  superficial  appearance  of  compre- 
hensiveness, their  net  effect  was  to  frustrate  comprehensive  planning  and  struc- 
ture local  programs  and  application  processes  on  an  individual  project  by  project 
basis.  A  city  must  split  its  project  applications  into  the  separate  categories 
suggested  in  the  state  plan  and  file  separate  applications  for  each  with  the  state. 
Some  of  these  projects  may  then  receive  funds,  others  may  not.  The  final  result 
is  approval  of  bits  and  pieces  of  the  local  program  with  each  separate  part 
approved  having  various  degrees  of  relevance  to  the  needs  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. The  city  only  knows  what  it  will  receive  at  the  end  of  a  long  process  of 
formal  and  infonnal  negotiations. 

As  noted  before,  Toledo,  Ohio's  ihability  to  reconcile  its  locally  develoi^ed 
priorities  with  the  list  of  projects  presented  by  the  state  prevented  that  city 
from  receiving  any  assistance  under  Ohio's  regular  allocation  of  action  funds. 
The  Massachusetts  plan  presented  localities  a  list  of  27  projects  for  which  they 
could  apply  to  receive  federal  assistance.  The  list  of  projects  covered  the  whole 
field  of  criminal  justice  and  gave  the  Massachusetts  plan  an  aura  of  compre- 
hensiveness. However,  the  city  of  Boston  noted  that  any  development  of  com- 
prehensive local  programs  was  frustrated  because  separate  applications  were 
required  for  each  of  the  separate  items  listed  in  the  plan,  and  the  application 
process  was  further  complicated  because  different  deadlines  were  assigned  for 
applying  for  various  items  on  the  state  list.  The  1969  Colorado  plan  presented  a 
list  of  31  projects.  Of  these,  only  6  were  to  provide  more  than  $10,000  in  federal 
assistance,  and  16  provided  under  $4,000  with  one  providing  $450  and  another 
$555  in  federal  aid.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty-nine  projects  listed  in  the  Maryland 
plan  called  for  federal  aid  of  less  than  $10,000.  The  Maryland  plan  particularly 
gave  the  appearance  that  federal  aid  fund  allocations  had  been  spread  around 
among  many  projects  to  give  the  appearance  of  comprehensiveness.  In  a  number 
of  cases  the  share  of  project  costs  provided  from  the  federal  assistance  was  well 
below  the  level  required  by  the  Act.  The  total  Maryland  plan  called  for  ex- 
penditures of  $1,321,348  of  which  only  $457,528  was  to  come  from  the  federal 
goveimment.  Considerable  bookkeeping  costs  may  have  been  saved  without  any 
reduction  in  the  effectiveness  of  Maryland's  plan  if  the  federal  assistance  could 
have  been  concentrated  on  a  few  projects  rather  than  spread  over  many  to  comply 
with  the  comprehensiveness  requirement. 

FiDid  allocation  patterns 

Following  are  some  examples  of  state  priority  systems  and  grant  allocations 
patterns  illustrating  the  defects  discussed  above  : 
Major  goals  stated  in  the  Arkansas  plan  were  : 

Improving  patrol  equipment  by  replacing  obsolete  and  private  vehicles 
presently  in  use  (These  vehicles  were  mainly  in  smaller  communities) . 

Improving  training  through  use  of  mobile  equipment  and  regional  train- 
ing centers,  and 

Development  of  a  system  of  minimum  standards  for  jails. 
The  Kentucky  plan  noted  that  there  were  90  police  and  sheriff's  vehicles  in 
Kentucky  without  radios  and  consigned  up  to  $25,000  in  federal  aid  for  use  in 
providing  basic  equipment  such  as  car  radios  and  teletype  hookups.  The  Ken- 
tucky plan  also  noted  that  ten  smaller  agencies  would  receive  grants  from  $500 
to  $1000  to  procure  services  of  management  consultants. 

The  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  plans  both  indicated  a  major  effort  would 
be  made  to  expand  coverage  of  state  teletype  networks  by  installing  teletype 
terminals  in  many  smaller  communities. 

Idaho  planned  to  split  $28,635  in  federal  aid  into  32  subgrants  ranging  from 
$395  to  $2,500  to  provide  basic  communications  equipment. 
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Alabama  planned  to  use  $64,167  to  establish  seven  regional  training  centers 
to  provide  basic  training  and  proposed  to  divide  another  .$94,000  among  60  to  80 
communities  for  police  operations  improvements. 

Pennsylvania  allocated  at  least  8  grants  totaling  $186,611  for  broadening  the 
basic  coverage  of  several  local  communications  systems. 

Michigan  placed  23  grants  in  22  communities  to  provide  radio  equipment. 
Of  these  grants,  8  were  in  amounts  of  less  than  $750. 

In  Michigan,  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  with  200,000  population,  and  annual 
police  expenditures  of  over  $2,900,000,  received  $188  for  a  75%  share  of  two 
Polaroid  cameras  and  a  fingerprint  kit  while  one  community  of  7.500  population 
received  $1,650  for  an  infra-red  Varoscanner  with  accessories,  $1,275  for  a  sur- 
veillance camera,  and  $2,400  for  basic  radio  equipment.  A  rural  county  with  a 
population  of  38,600  and  total  police  expenditure  of  $197,000  was  granted  $18,000 
for  basic  radio  equipment,  and  another  rural  county  of  33,300  population  won 
$15,100  for  a  probation  services  program. 

In  Oregon.  $45,000  was  allocated  in  $5,000  base  grants  to  9  rural  regions.  A 
two  county  rural  area  with  31,800  population  and  an  annual  police  budget  of 
$213,000  received  a  base  grant  of  $5,000  in  action  funds,  while  the  four  county 
region  including  Portland,  with  833,500  population  and  combined  annual  police 
expenditures  of  well  over  $13,000,000  received  only  $89,358. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  city  of  Scranton  with  111,143  population  and  annual  po- 
lice expenditures  of  approximately  $1,000,000  received  $5,000  while  a  rural  coun- 
ty with  16,483  population  and  annual  police  expenditures  of  $12,000  received 
$22,236  for  a  basic  communications  .system.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  was  allocated 
$207,536.  To  receive  a  comparable  per  capita  allocation  to  that  of  the  rural  coun- 
ty, Philadelphia  would  have  had  to  receive  approximately  $2,8(X),000.  To  receive 
a  comparable  share  of  its  annual  police  budget,  Philadelphia  would  have  had  to 
receive  approximately  $120,000,000. 

There  is  every  indication  that  allocation  patterns  which  do  not  focus  on  areas 
of  greatest  need  will  continue  in  1970.  Peun.sylvania  has  develoi>ed  a  complicated 
allocation  formula  involving  crime  index,  defendants  processed,  incarcerated 
inmates  and  probationers,  all  related  to  population.  Philadelphia  is  a  region 
within  itself  and  is  assured  of  receiving  one-third  of  the  local  share  of  action 
funds,  or  about  $2.6  million  in  fiscal  1970.  However,  as  the  allocations  across  the 
state  are  .still  directed  to  regions  there  is  no  guarantee  that  regional  boards  will 
divide  funds  to  focus  on  the  most  pressing  crime  problems. 

Florida  and  Georgia  are  planning  to  allocate  fiscal  1970  funds  among  regions  on 
a  i>npulation  formula  as  they  did  in  fiscal  1969.  Within  its  region  Savannah, 
Georgia  with  150,000  population  and  an  annual  police  budget  of  $1,. 500,000  will 
receive  $132,000  while  a  rural  community  of  7,000  population  and  annual  police 
expenditures  of  $24,000  will  receive  $8,400  for  basic  communications  equipment 
and  an  additional  $5,(X)0  for  hire  a  juvenile  ofiicer. 

For  fiscal  1970,  Denver,  Colorado  has  been  told  it  will  receive  $350,000  out  of 
the  state's  total  allocation  of  $1,800,000.  This  is  about  20%  of  the  funds  though 
the  city  contains  30%  of  the  population  and  must  deal  with  70%  of  the  crime 
in  the  state.  In  fiscal  1969,  Denver  and  the  8  counties  in  its  state  designated 
region  received  23.6%  of  the  state  crime  funds. 

Red  tape  and  delay 

The  state  and  regional  bureaucracies  imposed  between  federal  dollars  and 
their  application  at  the  local  level  have  also  added  a  substantial  element  of  delay 
and  costly  confusion  in  distribution  of  funds.  Though  all  the  states  had  received 
their  action  grants  by  June  30,  1969,  fiinds  did  not  begin  to  filter  down  to  the 
local  level  until  late  fall.  As  1970  began  a  substantial  portion  of  the  1969  action 
funds  remained  to  be  distributed.  Alabama  did  not  begin  allocating  its  fiscal  1969 
action  funds  until  the  end  of  January  1970.  Over  .$.500,000  remained  to  be  allo- 
cated in  sub-grants  from  the  local  share  of  the  state  of  California's  $2.35  million 
action  grant  as  of  January  27,  1970.  As  of  January  12,  1970  the  state  law  en- 
forcement planning  region  including  Jacksonville,  Florida  had  received  only 
$13,.50O  out  of  its  $34,500  allocation  of  fiscal  1969  action  monies.  Pennsylvania 
did  not  announce  grant  awards  from  its  allocation  of  action  funds  until  Decem- 
ber 19, 1969. 

The  city  of  Boston  has  indicated  that  they  expect  the  following  schedule  to 
apply  with  resiiect  to  allocation  of  the  1970  action  funds:  (a)  The  state  plan 
is  submitted  to  LEAA  in  April ;  (b)  Money  is  exi>ected  to  be  received  from  LEA  A 
around  the  first  of  June.  Until  the  state  receives  money  from  LEAA,  cities  will 
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get  no  comprehensive  gnidelines  on  how  to  go  about  getting  federal  funds;  (c) 
After  the  money  is  received  and  cities  get  tlie  guidelines,  they  will  have  approxi- 
mately two  months  to  develop  project  applications  which  will  have  to  be  filed 
with  the  state  sometime  in  early  August;  (d)  The  state  will  then  approve  local 
project  application  by  comparing  it  with  the  programs  listed  in  the  state  plan. 
Grant  awards  to  cities  are  expected  to  be  announced  sometime  in  September. 

Much  confusion  and  delay  has  been  added  to  state  programs  because  of  a 
high  rate  of  staff  turnover  and  uncertainties  of  funding  for  necessary  state  staff 
services.  In  the  nine  months  from  November  1968  when  planning  processes  began 
in  earnest  in  most  states  to  August  of  1069  when  allocation  of  fiscal  1969  funds 
was  completed,  responsibility  for  program  direction  changed  hands  in  30  of  the 
50  states.  Between  August  1969  and  January  1970  as  states  were  gearing  up  for 
the  second  year  planning  process,  responsibility  for  program  direction  changed 
hands  in  18  states.  One  observer  in  New  Mexico  noted :  "In  thirteen  months  we 
have  had  three  state  directors  of  the  program  and  we  are  working  with  an  acting 
director  at  the  pre.sent.  All  of  this,  plus  insufficient  staff,  has  put  the  entire 
state  process  way  behind." 

A  number  of  states  including  Indiana.  Maine.  Nebraska  and  Nevada  faced  major 
difficulties  because  state  legislatures  were  slow  to  authorize  funds  for  staff  to 
perform  even  the  most  essential  state  planning  functions.  In  Indiana,  the  first 
planning  agency  director  quit  in  frustration  after  eight  months  because  of  continu- 
ing inability  to  get  staff  under  state  cutback  orders. 

Several  cities  noted  that  difficulties  attendant  to  direct  federal-local  financing 
were  compounded  when  localities  had  to  try  to  develop  programs  with  regard 
not  only  to  federal  appropriations,  application  deadlines,  and  approval  processes 
but  also  to  these  processes  duplicated,  often  in  a  different  time  frame,  at  the  state 
level.  Following  a  request  for  assistance  through  the  many  levels  involved  in 
a  block  grant  rogram  can  be  an  arduous  task.  One  Southern  California  city  in  a 
sub-regional  and  regional  structure  noted : 

A  unit  of  government  interested  in  applying  for  an  action  grant  must  sub- 
mit a  request  at  the  local  level,  and  the  request  must  receive  approval  from 
a  regional  task  force,  the  sub-regional  advisoi-y  board,  a  i-egional  advisory 
board,  a  state  task  force  operations  committee,  and  finally,  by  the  California 
Council  on  Criminal  Justice  before  it  may  receive  the  money.  In  each  case 
there  is  a  possibility  the  action  grants  will  be  denied. 
In  addition  to  possibilities  of  denial,  at  each  level  the  risk  increases  that  the 
priority  attached  to  a  city's  specific  problem  will  l>ecome  lost  in  more  general  con- 
sideration and  that  the  end  result  will  be  grant  allocations  which  favor  only 
generally  appreciated  needs. 

Adni  inistrative  costs 

Some  have  to  pay  for  all  the  check  points  in  the  grant  process.  To  the  extent  that 
Safe  Streets  funds  are  being  used  to  pay  for  program  administration  they  cannot 
be  used  in  action  programs  to  combat  crime. 

Bookkeeping  costs  for  this  program  appear  to  be  substantially  higher  than 
in  programs  involving  a  direct  relationship  between  the  federal  government  and 
localities.  Houston,  Texas  indicated  there  were  four  separate  levels  of  paper- 
work in  administration  of  its  grant  program:  program  substance  and  fi'.ianr-ial 
reporting  reqiiirements  required  by  LEAA :  another,  and  different  set  of  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  state ;  paperwork  involved  with  the  regional  planning 
unit,  and  entirely  separate  accounting  requirements  in  effect  at  the  local  levels. 
Aother  Texas  city  noted  that  it  did  not  believe  that  any  grant  under  the  Safe 
Streets  program  in  an  amount  of  less  than  $15,000  which  was  worth  the  effort. 
The  city  of  Boston  decided  to  turn  down  one  grant  of  nearly  $10,000  which  had 
been  offered  to  it  because  of  the  heavy  bookkeeping  and  reporting  requirement 
attached  by  the  state.  In  addition,  the  state  of  Massachusetts  has  been  withholding 
$21,830  out  of  the  city  of  Boston's  $31,830  allocation  from  under  the  special  civil 
disorders  program  announced  in  August  of  1968  because  of  the  city  has  been  unable 
to  comply  with  reporting  requirements  imposed  by  the  state.  The  following 
quotation  from  a  letter  sent  to  the  city  of  Boston  by  the  state  indicates  the  infor- 
mation required  : 

The  following  information  is  needed  before  further  funds  can  be  released. 
When  are  the  police-school  seminars  to  be  held,  who  is  to  be  involved,  what  is 
tlie  program  format  to  be,  and  what  expenditure.s  are  to  be  involved?  With 
respect  to  the  tactical  patrol  force  training  program  we  require : 

1.  A  schedule  of  classes  to  be  conducted  including  time,  place  and  subject: 
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2.  Lesson  plan  outlines  for  all  classes  to  be  condiu-ted  ;  and 

3.  Qualifications  summaries  of  all  instructors  to  be  utilized. 

With  respect  to  the  equipment  purchases,  we  need  to  know  what  equip- 
ment has  been  ordered,  when,  from  whom,  and  when  delivery  is  exi)ected. 

Many  of  the  reporting  requirements  imposed  by  the  state  appear  to  be  almost 
impossible  to  comply  with  before  Boston  received  funds  and  began  implementa- 
tion of  the  project. 

The  question  of  bookkeeping  costs  is  of  particular  concern  with  respect  to  the 
myriad  of  very  small  grants  being  given  out  by  state  agencies.  If  a  locality  must 
prepare  an  application  and  follow  it  through  the  approval  processes  of  the  region 
and  the  state,  and  then  prepare  reports  satisfactory  to  LEAA.  the  state  and 
regional  agency  and  the  regular  accounting  and  reporting  procedures  at  the  local 
level,  it  does  not  appear  that  grants  of  only  a  few  hundred  can  add  much  value 
to  a  city's  operation.  Many  state  plans  indicated  small  grants  were  planned.  The 
Idaho  plan  noted  that  grants  as  small  as  $75  were  contemplated.  The  state  of 
Indiana  allocated  the  city  of  Evansville  two  very  small  grants,  one  of  $112  for 
drug  abuse  education  and  another  .$S'J  for  drug  detection  kits.  While  many  small 
grants  such  as  these  may  satisfy  the  state  goal  of  broad  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  funds,  it  is  unlikely  that  such  grants  can  be  of  any  significant  impact 
on  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  in  many  cases  the  heavy  cost  of  bookkeeping 
may  more  than  outweigh  the  value  of  the  grant  to  the  community. 

Duplication  of  effort 

Several  consultants  retained  by  LEAA  noted  with  concern  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  federal  funds  were  being  committed  toward  repetitive  studies  because 
of  lack  of  coordination  among  the  individual  states. 

Professor  Harry  I.  Subin,  of  the  Xew  York  University  School  of  Law.  after 
reviewing  the  state  plans  at  the  request  of  LEAA  noted  with  concern :''...  the 
heavy  emphasis  in  many  of  the  state  "action'  grant  propo.sals  on  '.study'."'  Professor 
Subin  continued  ".  .  .  It  would  appear  that,  in  view  of  the  urgency — and  age — 
of  many  of  the  problems  facing  the  criminal  justice  system,  the  emi)hasis  upon 
"comprehensive  studies"'  contained  in  the  plans  is  misplaced."' 

A  review  for  LEAA  by  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  noted 
that  regarding  state  training  programs  : 

Unless  national  direction  and  leadership  is  given  to  all  these  training 
activities,  there  may  be  needless  duplication  of  effort  substandard  instruc- 
tion and  a  training  in  .self-defeating  .setting. 

Loss  of  local  control 

Over  the  past  year  there  has  been  developing  a  new  protocol  of  federalism, 
strongly  supported  by  many  governors,  which  rests  on  a  theory  that  direc-t 
federal-local  contacts  should  be  minimized  and  that  all  exi>ressions  of  local  needs 
and  all  federal  actions  to  meet  the.se  needs  should  be  channelled  through  the 
middle  man  in  the  state  hou.se.  Mayors  and  other  Iwai  officials  are  concerned 
at  the  growing  acceptance  of  this  protocol  in  the  Administration  because  many 
believe,  as  this  and  other  recent  studies  point  out,  that  generally  state  govern- 
ment is  not  willing  to  respond  to  the  most  crucial  urban  problems  and  that  lines 
of  communication  to  Washington  mu.st  be  preserved  as  the  only  chainiel  through 
which  vital  assistance  can  be  gained.  Reduced  contacts  between  federal  and 
local  officials  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  federal  officials  to  understand  local 
problems  and  gear  federal  programs  to  aid  in  solving  the.se  problems  in  a  manner 
which  makes  most  productive  use  of  the  taxpayers'  dollar. 

Attempts  to  limit  the  lines  of  access  between  the  federal  government  and  cities 
reached  what  the  Xeir  York  Titncs  described  as  an  •"almost  comic  peak"'  in  April 
of  19(3!)  after  President  Nixon  invited  eleven  mayors  to  the  White  House  to  dis- 
cuss urban  problems.  Within  a  week  a  meeting  of  governors  passed  a  resolution 
criticizing  this  meeting  and  urging  the  Pre.sident  to  do  his  talking  with  gover- 
nors, not  mayors,  when  he  wanted  to  learn  aliout  urban  problems. 

State  House  to  sensitivity  to  direct  federal  contacts  has  been  particularly 
marked  in  the  Safe  Streets  program.  After  LEAA  announced  grants  from  its 
15%  discretionary  funds  to  eleven  major  cities  in  May  of  liHjO,  a  srrong  criti- 
cism of  these  direct  grants  was  filed  by  the  National  Governors  Conference 
through  their  designated  spokesman  on  urban  crime  matters,  Utali  Governor 
Calvin  Hampton.  Governor  Hampton's  telegram  to  LEAA  asserted  that  gover- 
nors, ""expressed  concern  about  your  propo.'^al  to  grant  discretionary  funds  di- 
rectly to  the  nation's  ten  largest  cities.  We  questioned  the  wisdom  of  population 
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as  sole  criteria  of  need  and  confinement  of  funds  to  artificial  city  boundaries. 
Of  greater  importance  is  the  departure  from  your  commitment  to  deal  through 
the  state  agency." 

The  point  about  population  allocation  of  funds  according  to  artificial  bound- 
aries is  particularly  interesting  as  this  is  precisely  the  allocation  method  which 
governors  supported  in  amending  the  Act  to  provide  a  block  grant  approach, 
and  it  is  an  allocation  method  adopted  by  many  states,  including  Utah,  for 
allocation  of  part  or  all  of  the  .Safe  Streets  funds.  In  closing.  Governor  Rampton 
urged  that  all  future  discretionary  funds  be  granted  through  state  agencies, 
despite  the  legislative  history  of  the  discretionary  grant  section  recently  con- 
firmed by  a  ruling  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  which  clearly  establishes 
that  discretionary  grants  may  be  made  directly  to  units  of  local  government. 

Although  their  authority  to  make  discretionary  grants  directly  to  loc-al  gov- 
ernments is  clear,  LEAA  is  requiring  that  local  applications  to  receive  dis- 
cretionary grants  from  fiscal  1970  appropriations  receive  a  state  certification  of 
approval  before  the  application  is  file<l  and  that  funds  for  the  local  governments 
under  the  discretionary  grant  program  be  channelled  from  LEAA  through  the 
state  agencies  to  local  governments. 

This  new  attitude  of  federalism  has  created  particular  problems  for  some 
cities  which  have  tried  to  communicate  with  the  federal  government  about 
problems  they  saw  developing  with  the  program  in  their  state.  Mayor  George 
Seibels  of  Birmingham.  Alabama  was  sevei'ely  criticized  by  Alabama  state  offi- 
cials after  he  attempted  to  gain  information  about  the  program  b.v  meeting  with 
LEAA  officials  in  Washington.  Mayor  Seibels  had  previously  been  unsuccessful 
in  attempt.?  to  obtain  adequate  information  from  state  officials  about  ways 
Rirminghom  could  participate  in  the  program  and  had  appealed  to  Washington 
because  Binningham.  in  the  midst  of  a  major  effort  to  upgrade  its  law  enforce- 
ment systems,  needed  indications  of  the  type  and  level  of  federal  assistance 
that  could  be  expected.  Because  of  his  initiative  in  this  matter,  Ma.vor  Seibels. 
in  addition  to  being  criticized,  was  excluded  from  membership  on  the  regional 
board  assigned  to  do  local  planning  for  the  Birmingham  area  although  Birming- 
hani  comprises  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  tha  region. 

In  Maine,  the  Director  of  the  State  Law  Enforcement  Planning  and  Assistance 
Agency,  facing  numerous  complaints  from  local  officials  about  a  new  plan  for 
allocating  the  local  .share  of  planning  funds,  sent  a  strongly  worded  letter  to 
directors  of  regional  planning  agencies  claiming  for  the  state  ultimate  and 
complete  decision  making  authority  on  matters  relating  to  interpretation  and 
administration  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  as  it  applies  to  local  governments.  The 
letter  noted :  "I  cannot  emphasize  enough  to  .vou  regional  planners  that  it  is  the 
.state  agency  that  is  administering  this  Act  and  it  is  the  state  agency  that  inter- 
prets whether  there  is  need  for  waivers  and  everything  else  having  to  do  with  this 
particular  legislation." 

This  trend  for  the  state  to  as.sume  for  itself  a  greater  share  of  power  over 
planning  and  operation  of  criminal  justice  programs  at  the  expen.se  of  local 
government  is  surfacing  in  many  states.  The  Tennessee  plan  called  for  the  state 
to  establish  mandatory  minimum  standards  for  the  qualifications  and  training 
of  police  officers  and  proposed  that  the  state  set  a  basic  .scale  for  police  salaries 
and  benefits  for  all  local  governments.  But  the  plan  contemplated  no  state  sup- 
port for  the  substantial  costs  which  would  be  required  of  local  governments  to 
meet  the  standards.  The  Tennessee  Muncipal  League  indicated  that  im- 
plementation of  the  plan  would  mean  almost  complete  transfer  of  local  police 
personnel  administration  authority  to  the  state  while  cost  responsibilit.v  would 
have  been  left  with  the  local  governments.  The  result  of  such  transfer  would 
be  severe  limitations  of  local  government  capacity  to  control  its  police  and  growth 
of  police  forces  unresponsive  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  local  citizens.  Ob- 
serving the  standards  proposed  for  state  imposition,  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Tennessee  Municipal  League  warned  : 

Once  an  assumption  is  made  that  municipal  governments  do  not  have  self- 
governing  capabilities  in  such  areas  as  personnel  administration,  then  there 
is  really  no  stopping  point  except  a  complete  transfer  of  authority  to  the 
state. 

In  addition  to  Tennes.see,  plans  of  at  least  four  other  states,  Delaware,  Missis- 
sippi. Missouri  and  Wisconsin  propo.sed  that  substantial  new  mandatory  stand- 
ards be  imposed  on  local  police  departments,  and  several  other  states  suggested 
that  existing  controls  be  broadened. 
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states  also  assumed  substantial  direct  and  indirect  control  over  local  crim- 
inal justice  planning  operations  in  a  number  of  instances.  A  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts official  noted  that  the  state  kept  the  cit.v  planning  process  "off  balance" 
through  use  of  guidelines,  grant  conditions,  deadlines,  reporting  requirements 
and  heavy  demands  for  detail.  The  end  result  for  Boston  was  that,  "at  every 
level  ef  the  program  the  state  is  putting  on  so  many  conditions  that  it  is  becom- 
ing more  their  program  than  ours." 

The  potential  for  over-concentration  of  power  at  the  state  level  was  noted 
with  concern  in  a  review  of  the  state  plans  conducted  for  LEAA  under  spon- 
sorship of  the  National  Sheriffs  Association. 

There  seems  to  be  a  distinct  trend  to  a  centralized  rather  than  a  local 
approach  to  most  of  the  programs  in  the  studied  categories.  Without  ade- 
quate justification,  study  and  carefull  planning  for  this  approach,  it  might 
be  claimed  that  a  number  of  state  "monuments"  were  being  built. 

The  centralization  of  power  at  the  state  level  imder  the  Safe  Streets  program 
at  the  expense  of  local  governments  is  at  cross  purposes  with  goals  recently  stated 
by  the  President  and  Congressional  leaders  to  establish  a  flow  of  power  and  re- 
sponsibility back  to  citizens  at  the  local  level.  If  the  trend  established  by  the 
Safe  Streets  program  toward  concentration  of  power  at  the  state  level  continues, 
the  capacity  of  local  citizens  to  control  those  government  operations  which  must 
directly  affect  their  daily  lives  may  be  seriously  compromised. 

The  Role  0^  LEAA 

The  Law  Enforcement  As.sistance  Administration,  to  date,  has  not  assumed  any 
major  responsibility  to  require  that  states  deal  fairly  with  local  governments  and 
concentrate  crime  control  dollars  in  a  manner  which  will  be  most  effective.  In 
large  part,  this  is  due  to  the  mandate  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  itself  Avhicli  directs 
that  LEAA  have  only  limited  over.sight  functions  regarding  state  use  of  funds. 
As  Mr.  James  Spady,  Executive  Director  of  the  State  Law  Enforcement  Plan- 
ning Agency  in  New  Jersey  related  to  a  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  League 
of  Municipalities:  "No  matter  how  good  or  how  bad  your  plan  is  (as  long  as  it 
gets  a  "passing"  grade)  you  get  your  population  percentage  share."  In  the  first 
year  plans,  the  passing  grade  required  by  LEAA  was  not  very  high.  Fui'ther. 
LEAA  has  not  been  very  forceful  in  following  up  on  those  actions  it  did  initiate 
to  protect  the  interests  of  local  government  and  a.ssure  more  effective  ii.se  of 
crime  control  funds. 

On  April  .5,  1969.  soon  after  the  National  League  of  Cities  had  issued  its 
critical  report  on  allocation  of  planning  funds  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  LEAA 
.sent  a  directive  to  the  state  planning  agencies  urging  that  local  governments  be 
allowed  greater  involvement  in  decision  making  regarding  law  enforcement  plan- 
ning effecting  them  and  that  major  urban  areas  receive  a  greater  priority  in  al- 
location of  funds.  In  June  of  1969,  LEAA  administrator  Charles  H.  Rogovin, 
told  the  annual  meeting  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors:  "We  have  made  it 
clear — and  will  continue  to  do  .so — that  special  attention  must  be  given  by  the 
states  to  areas  with  high  crime  incidence."  Apparently  the  states  did  not  listen  to 
LEAA's  directives.  By  August  of  1969,  LEAA  in  reviewing  the  state  plan  was 
forced  to  conclude  that  most  of  the  plans  had  not  taken  into  account  the  special 
conditions  and  problems  of  the  major  urban  high  crime  areas.  More  recently,  local 
officials  meeting  with  NLC  and  USCM  staff  in  Washington  generally  agreed  that 
the  memo  of  April  5,  1969.  has  been  completely  ignored  by  the  state  planning 
agencie.s.  And  there  has  been  some  indication  that  the  memo  is  even  being 
ignored  by  LEAA  itself.  At  one  point  in  di.scussing  regional  planning  units,  the 
memo  states  "It  is  particularly  important,  where  new  regions  have  been  estab- 
lished by  states  or  where  pre-existing  regions  constituted  for  federal  aid  pro- 
grams not  directly  related  to  crime  control  have  been  used  as  local  grantees, 
that  efforts  be  made  to  obtain  and  document  acceptability  by  the  local  .govern- 
ments concerned."  Despite  this  statement.  LEAA  on  January  15,  1970.  approved 
a  regional  planning  structure  established  by  the  state  of  Maine  in  disregard  of  the 
stated  preference  of  many  localities  and  the  state  organizations  representing 
mayors,  town  and  city  managers,  police  chiefs  and  county  sheriffs  for  an  alterna- 
tive plannin.g  structure  and  the  strong  opposition  of  many  municipalities  and  the 
Maine  Municipal  A.ssociation  to  the  planning  structure  being  impo.sed  by  the 
state. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  concern  to  NLC  and  LSCM  that  despite  LEAA's  recog- 
nition that  the  1969  state  plans  generally  did  not  take  into  account  the  special 
problems  of  major  urban  high  crime  areas,  LEAA.  on  February  2,  1970,  approved 
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allocation  to  the  states  of  V2   of  their  share  of  fiscal  1970  funds  to  be  spent 
according  to  the  1969  plans  deemed  inadequate  by  LEAA. 

Funding  Problctns 

In  addition  to  difficulties  created  by  state  administration,  problems  incident  to 
raising  the  local  share  of  program  costs  were  also  noted  at  a  number  of  points. 
The  Arkansas  plan  stated  that  local  government  capacity  to  put  up  necessary 
matching  funds  for  the  program  was  a  "bold  presumption." 

Some  cities  lost  funds  because  they  were  unable  to  provide  the  local  matching 
share  from  their  budgets  at  the  time  that  state  funds  were  made  available.  The 
city  of  Salisbury,  Maryland  noted : 

Our  only  offer  was  received  in  June  just  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
and.  therefore,  we  were  unable  to  consider  the  offer  as  the  city  funds  had 
already  been  obligated  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  it  was  impossible  to  purchase 
capital  equiijment. 
Tiie  city  of  Arvada,  Colorado  noted  a  similar  problem  : 

Many  of  the  cities  and  counties  can  take  advantage  of  the  planning  funds 

whereas  the  action  funds  generally  require  a   higher  percentage  of  funds 

which  have  not  been  available  to  the  jurisdictions  under  the  present  budget. 

A  predicament  faced  by  many  communities  was  cited  by  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 

Avhere  the  city  council  makes  appropriations  for  each  year  in  August,  but  the  city 

was  unable  to  determine  the  funds  it  would  receive  and  thus  the  matching  share 

requircil  at  that  time.  With  the  small  amount  of  money  available  from  fiscal 

1969  funds.   Indianapolis  was  able  to  scrape  together  sufficient  dollars  to  pro- 
vide its  share  of  matching  cost.s.  However,  problems  were  anticipated  for  fiscal 

1970  and  future  years  when  a  larger  amount  of  dollars  will  be  available  and  a 
larger  matching  contribution  required. 

Many  local  officials  have  expressed  concern  that  some  localities  will  face 
great  difficulties  in  providing  the  40%  matching  funds  required  by  the  Act  as 
larger  amounts  of  assistance  become  available.  This  concern  is  particularly 
marked  among  officials  of  larger  cities  which  have  placed  severe  strains  on  local 
resources  to  .substantially  increase  police  budgets  in  recent  years.  The  Phila- 
delphia police  budget,  for  example,  jumped  from  $30  million  in  1960  to  $70  mil- 
lion in  1970.  The  cities  over  100.000  population  are  currently  paying  nearly  $1.-5 
million  for  police  services,  better  than  55%  of  tlie  costs  of  ixilice  protection  paid 
by  all  local  governments.  These  cities  hope  to  receive  substantial  assistance  under 
the  Safe  Streets  Act,  but  many  have  difficulty  participating  if  they  must  come 
up  witli  40%  of  project  costs  in  addition  to  maintaining  the  heavy  expenditure 
increases  for  police  services  they  have  budgeted  in  recent  years. 

Several  city  officials  noted  that  because  salaries  comprise  from  80%  to  90% 
of  local  law  enforcement  budgets,  the  provisions  in  the  Act  which  limit  the 
amount  of  assistance  that  may  be  provided  for  salaries  impede  local  capacity 
to  plan  realistic  improvements  and  result  in  overemphasis  on  equipment  in  law 
enforcement  plans. 

Kansas  City,  Kansas  stated  : 

While  we  agree  that  the  program  must  encourage  new  approaches  and 
cannot  be  merely  a  means  by  which  cities  increase  salaries  of  their  exist- 
ing force,  we  have  found  in  attempting  to  develop  applications  that  the  one- 
third  limitation  is  completely  unrealistic. 

Participants  ix  NLC  axd  I'CSM  Task  Force  Reviews  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act, 

.Taxuary  20  AND  22,   1970 

John  Craig,  In.spector,  Philadelphia  Police  Department,  Philadelphia,  Penn.syl- 

vania. 
E.  H.  Denton.  Assistant  City  ^Manager.  Dallas.  Texas. 

Richard  Devine.  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Mayor,  Cliicago,  Illinois. 
Raymond  Duncan,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  ]\Iayor,  Jacksonville.  Florida. 
W.  F.  Dyson.  Chief  of  Polir-e.  Dallas.  Texas. 

Richard  E.  Eckfield.  Washington  Assistant  to  the  City  Manager.  Dayton,  Oliio. 
Winston  E.  Folkers.  Director  of  Community  Development,  Toledo.  Ohio. 
Picot  Floyd.  City  Manager.  Savannah.  Georgia. 
Ken  Gregor,  A.ssistant  to  the  Mayor,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 
Thom  Hargedon.  Assistant  to  the  Mayor,  Boston,  ^tlassachusetts. 
William  B.  Harral.  Assistant  Director,  Pennsylvania  League  of  Cities. 
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Mark  Helper,  Administrative  Assistant  to  tlie  Mayor,  Houston,  Texas. 

James    C.    Herron,    Inspector,    Philadelphia    Police    Department,    Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. 
Louis  A.  Heyd,  Criminal  Sheriff.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Robert  M.  Igleburger,  Chief  of  Police,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Alan  Kimball,  Director,  Department  of  Public  Safety,  Indianapolis.  Indiana. 
John  C.  Martin,  Assistant  to  the  City  Manager.  Rockville,  Maryland. 
Richard  G.  McKean,  Acting  Public  Safety  Director,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Frank  E.  Nolan,  Chief  Inspector,  Philadelphia  Police  Department,  Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. 
James    C.    Parsons,    Captain,    Birmingham    Police    Department,    Birmingham, 

Alabama. 
Frank  J.  Vaccarella.  Federal  Programs  Coordinator,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
David  Wallerstein,  Federal  Legislative  Representative,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Herbert  C.  Tost,  Director  of  Public  Safety,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

APPENDIX  B 

0\-EE  $150,000  Awarded  in  1969  Action  Grants 

The  Governor's  Crime  Commission  awarded  97  subgrants  totaling  $150,743.69 
from  its  1969  action  money.  The  amount  exceeds  Nebraska's  share  of  last  year's 
federal  anticrime  funds  ($143,208.93)  because  only  portions  of  the  subgrants-  were 
used  and  the  remainder  was  made  available  for  later  subgrants.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  97  subgrant  recipients  and  the  amount  of  each  award  : 


Recipient   and  grant   aivard 


Nebraska   State  Patrol 

$22. 

650.00 

Nebraska  penal  complex__ 

6. 

Oil.  30 

State  fire  marshal 

o 

400.00 

Douglas  County  Sheriff.  _ 

o 

040.  00 

Ralston      Police      Depart- 

ment   

519.  00 

La    Vista    Police    Depart- 

ment   

960.  00 

Papillion     Police     Depart- 

ment   

840.  00 

South    Sioux    City    Police 

Department 

o 

035.  40 

Emerson     Police     Depart- 

ment   

375.  00 

Nebraska  City  Police  De- 

partment 

1 

182.  60 

Cass  County  Sheriff 

951.  00 

Saunders  County  Sheriff__ 

1 

020.  00 

Plattsmouth     Police     De- 

partment    

587.  55 

Ashland     Police     Depart- 

ment 

2 

600.  00 

Blair  Police  Department.. 

589.  39 

Fremont     Police     Depart- 

ment   

568. 80 

Northeast  Nebraska  Joint 

Planning    Commission 

4 

680.  00 

Southeast  Nebraska  Joint 

Planning    Commission.. 

6 

029.  07 

Dorchester  Police  Depart- 

ment   

690.60 

Western     Police     Depart- 

ment   

690.  60 

Seward  County  Sheriff 

690. 60 

Butler  County  Sheriff 

1 

381. 20 

Saline  County  Sheriff 

690.00 

Fillmore  County  Sheriff 

630.  00 

York  County  Sheriff 

1 

388.  40 

Polk  County  Sheriff 

1 

144.20 

Police      Depart. 
Depart- 


Geneva 

ment 

Gresham     Police 

ment 

Cedar   Rapids    Police   De- 
partment    

Petersburg  Police  Depart- 
ment   

Madison     Police     Depart- 
ment   

Stanton      Police      Dei^art- 
ment 

Norfolk      Police      Depart- 
ment   

Grand    Island    I'olice   De- 
partment    

Central    City    Police    De- 
partment   

Cairo  Police  Dei>artment. 

Wood    River    Police    De- 
partment    

Ruskin      Police      Depart- 
ment   

Clay  County  Sheriff 

ment 

Guide  Rock  Police  Depart 
ment   

Blue   Hill    Police    Depart- 
ment   

Red  Cloud  Police  Depart- 
ment    

Superior     Police     Depart- 
ment   

Beatrice     Police     Depart- 
ment   

Jefferson   County   Sheriff. 

Thayer  County  Sheriff 

Plymouth    Police    Depart- 
ment   


$546.  00 
060.  00 
600.00 
684.00 
480.00 

1.  470.  00 
960.00 

4,  800.  00 

733.  20 
396.00 

60.00 

720.00 
840.00 
570.  00 

570.  00 

720.  00 

720.  00 

720.  00 

365.  40 

1,  093.  80 

795.  00 

570.  00 
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Diller  Police  Departinient- 

.$800.  00 

Byron  Police  Department- 

776.  70 

Daykin      Police      Depart- 

ment   

540.  00 

Beatrice     Police     Depart- 

ment   

390.00 

Kearney     Police     Depart- 

ment   

4,  290.  00 

Eustis  Police  Department 

480.  00 

Smithfielcl   Police   Depart- 

ment ^ 

600.  00 

Alma  Polic-e  Department-- 

720.  00 

Franklin     Police     Depart- 

ment   

585. 00 

Bertrantl    Police    Depart- 

ment    

402.  00 

Campbell    Police    Depart- 

ment   

585.00 

Franklin  County  Sheriff— 

585.  00 

Hildreth     Police     Depart- 

ment   

585.  00 

Hershey     Police     Depart- 

ment   

240.  00 

McPherson  County  Sheriff 

480.  00 

Arthur  County  Sheriff 

1,  609.  20 

Grant  Police  Department- 

108.00 

Chase  County   Sheriff 

476.  04 

Perkins    County    Sheriff- 

1,  800.  00 

Imperial     Police     Depart- 

ment   

502.44 

Ogallala     Police     Depart- 

ment   

360.  00 

Keith  County  Sheriff 

840.  00 

Dundy  County  Sheriff 

720.  00 

Hayes   Center   Police    De- 

partment    

540.00 

Recipient  and  grant  aivard — Continued 

Palisade     Police     Depart- 
ment  

Deuel  County  Sheriff 

Mitchell      Police     Depart- 
ment    

Scottshluff  Police  Depart- 
ment   

Sheridan  County  Sheriff 

Keya  Paha  County  Sheriff 
Randolph    Police    Depart- 
ment   

Ashton  Police  Department 

Loup  County  Sheriff 

Blaine  County  Sheriff 

State  tax  commissioner 

Nebraska  State  Patrol 

Omaha  Police  Department 
Lincoln  Police  Department 
Lincoln  Police  Department 
Lincoln  Police  Department 
Lincoln  Police  Department 
Lincoln  Police  Department 
Lancaster  County  Sheriff- 
Fremont  Police  Depart- 
ment   

Village  of  Lyman ;_ 

Garden  County  Sheriff 

Omaha  Police  Department 

Nebraska   State  Patrol 

NU  Extension  Divi-sion — 
Scottshluff  Police  Depart- 
ment   


.$720.  00 
1,  476.  00 

1,  5.j3.  go 

6,  240.  00 
4.  592.  40 

3,  000.  00 

2, 128.  44 
390.  00 

1.  020.  00 
300.  00 

2,  627.  00 
2.  641.  SO 
2.  .")."0.  00 
1,  207.  80 

6(10.  00 
570.  00 

4.  074.  00 
1.  140.  00 
1,  326.  00 


500.  00 
500.  00 
600.  00 
762.  76 
7."iO.  00 
676.  75 


1.  345.  25 


Total 150,  743.  69 

1  The  Smithfield  Police  Dept.  refused  its  .$000  subgraiit  following  notification  of  the 
award. 

APPENDIX  C 

[H.R.  l.-i706.  01st  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  improve  law  enforcement  in  urban  areas  by  making  available  funds  to  improve 

the  effectiveness  of  police  services 

Be  it  enacted  iy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Tnited 
i^tates  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Police  Assistance  Act  of  1970". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  (A)  rising  crime  rates  ai-e  having  an  in- 
creasingly harmful  social  and  economic  impact  on  life  in  our  major  urban 
areas,  (B)  primary  responsibility  for  police  protection  rests  with  local  govern- 
ments, and  (C)  direct  Federal  assistance  in  the  form  of  unrestricted  grants 
to  tho.se  cities  and  counties  having  primary  re.sponsibility  to  provide  police 
services  in  major  urban  areas  is  necessary  for  effective  action  to  control  crime. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  there  is  established 
in  the  Department  of  .Justice  the  OflSce  of  Police  Force  Improvement  (hereafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Office").  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  his  compensation  shall  be  fixed,  by  the  Attorney  General.  The 
Director  of  the  Office  may  obtain  from  within  the  Department  of  .Justice 
or   elsewhere   such   professional,   technical,   and  clerical  per.sonnel   as   may   be 

necessai'y. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General,  in  consultation  with  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  shall  direct  the  operations  of  the  Office. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  make  grants  under  this  Act  for 
the  improvement  of  police  services  to — 

(1)   any  city  with  a  population  in  excess  of  fifty  thousand  people,  and 
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(2)  any  county  within  a  standard  metropolitan  statistics  area,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  exercises  primary  respon- 
sibility to  provide  police  services  to  a  population  in  excess  of  fifty  thou- 
sand people. 

(b)  From  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
make  grants  to  the  cities  and  counties  referred  to  insubsection  (a)  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  respective  populations  for  which  they  provide  primary  police 
services. 

(c)  Funds  received  by  cities  and  counties  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
improve  police  services. 

(d)  No  city  or  county  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  funds  under  this  Act  un- 
less it  continues  to  contribute  from  its  own  sources  such  sums  to  police  serv- 
ices as  the  Attorney  General  may  require. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  keep  and  make  avail- 
able to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Comptroller  General  such  records  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  require,  including  detailed  records  of  the  amount  and 
disposition  of  grants  received  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  To  finance  the  program  under  this  Act,  the  Attorney  General  is 
authorized  to  incur  obligations  in  the  form  of  grant  agreements,  or  otherwise. 
in  amounts  aggregating  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000  over  the  next  five  yeai*8 
ending  June  30,  1975.  These  amounts  shall  remain  available  until  obligated. 
There  are  authorized  for  liquidation  of  obligations  incurred  under  this  sub- 
section appropriations  of  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 
$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  $.500,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $.500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  Sums  so  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

[H.R.  17825,  91st  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

AMENDMENT  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Kennedy  to  H.R.  1782.5,  an  Act  to  amend 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  196S,  viz  :  After  the  final  title  add 
the  following  title 

Section  1.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Urban  Crime  Amendment  of  1970". 

GRANTS    FOR   COMBATING    CRIME    IN    CITIES 

Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  redesignating  part  E  and  part  F  of  such  title  as  part  F  and  part  (J 
respectively  and  by  inserting  immediately  after  part  1)  of  the  following  new 
part : 

"Part  E — Grants  for  Combating  Crime  in  Cities 

"Sec.  451.  It  is  the  purpo.se  of  this  part  to  provide  matching  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  urban  areas  in  order  to  enable  them  to  accelerate  the  initiation  or 
expansion  of  programs  and  projects  designed  to  cope  with  the  unique  and  grow- 
ing problem  of  urban  crime. 

"Sec.  4.52.  (a)  The  Administration  shall  make  a  grant  under  this  part  to  any 
eligible  unit  of  general  local  government  in  the  amount  of  .$5  i>er  per.son  multi- 
plied by  the  population  of  the  eligible  unit  as  determined  by  the  most  recently 
available  decennial  census,  for  expenditure  by  the  recipient  for  the  purposes  and 
under  the  conditions  of  this  part,  subject  to  the  limits  stated  in  this  part. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  the  term  'eligible  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment' means  any  city  or  county  of  any  State,  including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Puerto  Rico,  having  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand  or  more  per- 
sons as  determined  by  either  of  the  two  most  recently  published  decennial  cen- 
suses, but  the  population  of  any  eligible  city  or  part  thereof  within  a  county 
shall  be  excluded  in  computing  the  eligibility  of  such  county  :  Provided,  That  if  a 
State  does  not  have  a  city  with  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand  or  more 
perosns,  its  largest  city  shall  be  an  eligible  unit. 

"Sec.  45.3.  (a)  Grants  under  this  part  may  be  used  to  match  expenditures 
by  the  grantee  from  non-Federal  funds  to  initiate  or  expand  any  allowable  pro- 
gram or  project  designed  to  prevent,  reduce,  or  control  crime,  including  the 
operation  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders  within 
the  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eligible  unit  of  general  local  government,  in- 
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eluding   programs   or   projects   of  coordination   and   sliaring  with   neigbJ)oring 
jurisdictions. 

"(b)  For  tlie  purpo.>e  of  tliis  part  the  term  'allowable  program  or  project' 
means  any  program  or  project  meeting  one  or  more  of  the  following  descrip- 
tions : 

"(1)  the  establishment  or  support  of  a  criminal  justice  coordinating  and 
planning  agency  with  full-time  staff ; 

"(2)  the  coordination  or  sharing  of  law  enforcement  functions  with 
neighboring  jurisdictions  ; 

"(3)  the  establishment  of  the  position  of  legal  advisor  to  the  chief  of 
police ; 

'■(4)  drug  abuse  and  narcotic  addiction  prevention,  information,  and 
rehabilitation  activities ; 

'■(5)  work  release  programs: 

"(6)  community-based  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  services  and  facilieS 
for  those  charged  with  or  convicted  of  criminal  offenses,  Including  half-way 
houses ; 

"  (7)  high  intensity  street  lighting  in  high  crime  areas ; 
"(8)  pretrial  and  presentence  diagnostic  services; 
"(9)  court  administrators; 

"  (10)  implementation  and  support  of  procedures  and  facilities  for  diverting 
cases  from  the  criminal  justice  system  ; 

"(11)  bail  reform,  including  summons  projects,  statlonhouse  release,  and 
enhanced  supervision  of  bailed  arrestees ; 

"  (12)  intensive  short  term  programs  to  reduce  court  backlogs  ; 
"(13)   Innovations  in  court  procedures  and  machinery  to  accelerate  per- 
manently the  flow  of  cases  ; 

"(14)  crime  and  delinquency  prevention  programs  involving  education, 
training,  employment  services,  and  the  establishment  of  youth  service 
.bureaus; 

"(15)    police-community  relations  training; 

"(16)  the  recruitment,  training,  and  support  of  community  service  officers  ; 
"(17)  enhancement  of  parole  and  probation  services  and  related  functions  : 
"(18)  short  term  programs  to  attract  and  recruit  personnel  for  criminal 
justice  agencies  ; 

"(19)  intensive  enforcement  of  firearms  control  measures; 
"  (20)  use  of  mental  health  agencies  and  personnel  to  assist  criminal  justice 
agencies ; 

"(21)  establishment  or  improvement  of  diagnostic,  rehabilitation,  educa- 
tion, training,  legal,  and  mental  health  services  in  local  detention  and  jail 
facilities : 

"(22)  provision  of  full-time  staff"  in  prosecutor  or  defender  agencies, 
whether  through  use  of  city  personnel  or  reimbursement  of  State,  county, 
or  private  agencies ; 

"(23)  establishment  and  support  of  a  centralized  criminal  justice  Informa- 
tion system  to  record  i>rogress  and  outcome  of  every  case  proceeding  through 
erimiml  justice  agencies:  and 

"(24)   such  other  types  of  programs  as  the  Administrator  and  Associate 

Administrators  shall  unanimously  designate  no  sooner  than  forty-five  days 

after  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  terms  proposed  designation. 

"(c)  (1)  No  portion  of  a  grant  received  under  this  part  may  be  used  for  the 

construction  of  buildings  or  other  physical  facilities  or  for  the  acquisition  of 

land. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  grant  received  under  this  part  expended  on  nonpolice 
functions  must  equal  or  exceed  one-half  the  amount  spent  on  police  functions. 
"(3)  No  portion  of  a  grant  received  under  this  part  may  be  used  for  projects 
or  programs  which  would  be  eligible  for  Federal  grants  in  the  amount  of  75 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  project  or  program  under  section  301(c)  if  such 
grants  were  made  under  part  C. 
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"Sec.  454.  (a)  Any  eligible  unit  of  general  local  government  desiring  a  grant 
under  this  part  shall  submit  to  the  Administration  at  such  time  in  .such  mannt'r 
and  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the  Administration  may  provide,  an 
application  which — 

"(1)  Sets  forth  a  program  for  utilizing  the  grant  so  as  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  meet  the  conditions  set  forth  in  section  453.  and  describes  the 
source  of  the  funds  to  be  expended  by  the  applicant  on  new  or  expended 
programs  or  projects,  which  the  Federal  grant  will  match. 

"(2)  Sets  forth  information  demonstrating  that  a  local  criminal  justice 
coordinating  agency  with  representation  from  all  parts  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  and  from  the  public  and  with  an  adequate  full-time  staff,  is  in 
operation  in  the  applicant's  area,  or  that  such  agency  will  be  immediately 
established  with  the  grant  received  under  this  part,  or  other  available  fund.s 
"(3)  Sets  for  the  manner  in  which  the  public  and  the  State  planning 
agency  have  been  informed  of  the  proposed  program  for  utilizing  the  grant, 
describes  generally  the  views  of  the  public  and  the  State  planning  agency 
toward  the  proposed  program,  and  sets  forth  the  applicant's  response  to 
any  adverse  views. 

"  (4)  States  that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund-accounting  procedures  as  may 
be  necesary  to  assure  the  proper  disbur.sement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  title  will  be  provided. 

"(5)   Provides  for  making  an  interim  report  on  the  actual  expenditures 
under  the  grant  not  later  than  ninety  days  before  the  end  of  the  tiscal  year 
for  which  the  report  is  made,  and  a  final  report  not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  in  such  form  as  the  Administration  may 
prescribe ;  and  provides  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
acce.^s  thereto  as  the  Administration  may  find  necessary  to  assure  correct- 
ness and  verification  of  such  reports. 
"(b)   An  application  for  a  grant  under  this  pax't  may  be  approved  only  if 
the  application  or  any  modification  thereof  meets  the  requirements  set  forth 
in  subsection  ( a ) . 

"Sec.  4.55.  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  making  grants 
pursuant  to  this  part  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total  amounts  which 
all  eligible  units  of  general  local  government  are  eligible  to  receive  under  this 
part  for  such  year,  then  the  amount  available  for  grants  to  such  eligible  units 
shall  be  ratedly  reduced  if  necessary. 

"Sec.  456.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  .$200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  .Time  30.  1971  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
and  such  amounts  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1972  and  .Tune  30.  1973, 
as  the  Congress  shall  appropriate." 

o 
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